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PREFACE. 



Whatever objections may be urged arainst the literaiy char- 
acter of the present day^ it must, however, be allowed to exhibit an 
evident improvement in some material points. It is, for instancei 
no new observation, that vanity and flattery are now less generally 
ostensible, even in the most indifferent authors, than they were^ 
formerly, in some of the best The most self-sufficient writer k 
at length driven, by the prevailing sense of propriety, to be con- 
tented with thinking himself the prime genius of the age ; but he 
seldom ventures to UU you that he thinks so. Vanity is compelled 
to acquire or to assume a better taste. 

That spirit of independence also, which has, in many respect!^ 
impressed so mischievous a stamp on the public chanu^ter, haa^ 
perhaps, helped to correct the style of prefaces and dedicatiooaL 
Literaiy patronage is so much shorn of its beams, that it can no 
lon^r enliffhten bodies which are in uemselves opake ; so much 
abndged of its power, that it cannot force into notice a work which 
is not able to reccHumend itself. The fiivor of an individual no 
lon^r boasts that buoyant quality which enables that to swim 
which by its own nature is disposed to sink. The influence of an 
Augustus, or a Louis Quatorze, of a Msecenas, a Dorset, or a Hali- 
fax, could not now procure readers, much less could it compel ad* 
mirers, for the panegjrrist, if the panegyrist himself could conunand 
admiration on no better ground than the authority of the patron. 
The once dilated preface is shrunk into plain apoloey, or sim^^e 
exposition. The long and lofty dedication is, jPenenQly speakLog, 
dwindled into a sober expression of respect ror public virtue, a 
concise tribute of aflfbction to private friendship, or an acknowl-r 
edgment for personal obligation. It is no longer necessary for 
the dependent to be profane, in order to be gratefuL No more 
are all the divine attributes snatched from their rightftd Possessor, 
and impiously appropriated by the needy writer to the opulent 
patron. He still makes, indeed, the eulogium of his protector, but 
not his apotheosis. The vainest poet of our day dares not venture, 
like him who has, however, so gloriously accomplished his own pre* 
diction, to aay, in so many words, that his own work is more sulh 
Ume than iht royal height of pyramids. Nor, whatever secret com* 
pact he may make for its duration, does he openly undertake to 
promise for his verse, that it riiall flow coequal with the rivers, and 
survive Ute established farms of the religion of his country. The 
most venal poetic parasite no longer assures his protector, with 
*< unhappy Dry den," that mankind can no more sabaurt without Ms 
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poetrir (the Earl of Middlesex's poetry), than the world can sub- 
sist witnout the daily course of Divine rrovidence. And it is but 
justice to the more sober spirit of living literature to observe, that 
our modesty would revolt, putting our sense and our reli^on out 
of the question, were a modem poet to offer even an unperial 
patron to pick and choose his lodging among the constellations ; 
or, as some author has expressed it on a similar occasion, ^ to ask 
what apartment of the zodiac he would be pleased to occupy." 

So far, at least, our taste is reformed. And may we not venture 
to hope, from the affinity which should subsist between correct 
judgment and unadulterated principle, that our ideas of truth and 
maSy integrity are improved also ? 

But it is time that I confine myself to the more inmiediate object 
of the present address, in which, in avoiding the exploded evil I 
have been reprobating, I would not affectedly run into the opposite, 
and perhaps prevailmg extreme. 

It may not, it is presumed, be thought necessary to apologize for 
the publication of this collection, by enumerating all the reasons 
which produced it "Desire of friends" is now become a prover- 
bial satire ; the poet is driven from that once creditable refuge, 
behind which an unfounded eagerness to appear in print used to 
shelter itself; and is obliged to abandon the untenable forts and 
fastnesses of this last citadel of affectation. Dr. Johnson's sarcasm 
upon one plea will apply to all, and put to flight the whole hack- 
neyed train of false excuses — ^" If the book were not written to be 
printed, I presume it was printed to be read." 

These scattered pieces, besides that they had been suffered to 
pass through successive editions with littie or no correction, were, 
m their original appearance, of all shapes and sizes, and utterly un- 
reducible to any companionable form. Several new pieces are 
here added, and most of the old ones considerably altered and 
enlarged. 

I should blush to reproduce so many slight productions of my 
early youth, did I not find reason to be still more ashamed, that, 
after a period of so many years, the progress will be found to have 
been so inconsiderable, and the difference so littie apparent 

If I should presume to suggest, as an apology for having still 
persisted to publish, that, of the latter productions, usefulness has 
Jbeen more mvariably the object ; whereas, in many of the earlier, 
amusement was more obviously proposed; if I were inclined to 
palliate my presumption by pleading 

That not in fancy's maze I wandered long ; 

it might be retorted, that the implied plea, in favor of the latter 
publications, exhibits no surer proof of humility in this instance, 
than in the other : that, if in the first it was no evidence of the 
modesbr of the writer to fancy she could amuse ; in the last, it fur- 
nishes Uttie proof of the modesty of the woman, to fancy that she 
can instruct Now, to amuse, or to instruct, or both, is so unde- 
niably the intention of all who obtrude their works on the public, 
that no preliminary apology, no prefatory humiliatioD, can quite 
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do away the charge of a certain comcknianess of talents whidi 
is implied in the very undertaking. The author professes his ina* 
bility, bat he produces his book, and, by the publication itself 
controverts his own avowal of alleged incapacity. It is to little 
purpose that the words are disparaging, while the deed is as* 
Buminff. Nor will that profession of self-abasement be much 
regar&d, which is contramcted by an act tiiat supposes self-con- 
fidence. 

If^ however, there is too seldom found, in the writer of the book, 
all the humility which the preface announces, he may be allowed 
to plead a humiUty which is at least comparative. On this ground 
may I be permitted to declare, that at no period of my life did I 
ever feel such unfeigned diffidence at the individual appearance of 
even the slightest pamphlet fthe slendemess of whose dimensions 
might carry some excuse tor the small proportion of profit or 
pleasure it conveyed), as I now feel at sending this, perhaps too 
voluminous, collection into the world. This self-distrust may 
naturally be accounted for, by reflecting that this publication if 
dehberately made, not only at a time of Ufe when I ought best 
to know my own faults, and the faults of my writings; but it 
made also at such a distance firom the moment in which the 
several pieces were first struck out, that the mind has had time to 
cool from the hurry and heat of composition ; the judgment has 
leisure to operate, and it is the eflTect of that operation to rectify 
false notions, and to correct rash conclusions. The critic, even of 
lus own works, grows honest, if not acute, at the end of twenty 
^ears. The image which he had fancied glowed so brightly when 
It came fresh from the furnace, time has quenched; the spirit 
which he thought fixed and essential, has evaporated ; many of the 
ideas which he imposed not only on his reader, but on himself, for 
originals, more reading and more observation compel him to restore 
to 9ieir owners^ And having detected, firom the perusal of abler 
works, either plagiarisms in his own, of which he was not aware, 
or coincidences which will pass for plagiarisms ; and blending with 
the new judgment of the critic the old indignation of the poet, who 
of us in this case is not angry with those mo have scdd our good 
things before ua ? We not only discover that what we thought we 
had invented, we have only remembered ; but we find also, that 
what we had believed to be perfect is fiill of defects; in that 
which we had conceived to be pure gold, we discover much tinseL 
For the revision, as was observed above, is made at a period when 
the eye is brought by a due remoteness into that just position 
which gives a clear and distinct view of things; a remoteness 
which disperses <*the illusions of vision,'* scatters the mists of 
vanity, reduces objects to their natural size, restores them to their 
exact shape, makes them appear to the sight such as they are in 
themselves, and such as perhaps they have long appeared to all 
except the author. 

That I have added to the mass of general knowledge by one 
original idea, or to the stock of virtue by one original sentiment, I 
do not presume to hope. But that I have labored assiduously to 
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make that kind of knowledge which is most mdispensahle to com- 
mon life, familiar to the mueamed, and acceptable to the young ; 
that I have labored to inculcate into both the love and practice of 
that virtue of which they had before derived the principles from 
higher sources, I will not deny to have attempted. 

To what is called learning I have never had any pretension. 
Life and manners have been the objects of my unwearied obser- 
vation ; and every kind of study and habit has more or less recom- 
mended itself to my mind, as it has had more or less reference to 
these objects. Considering this world as a scene of much action, 
and of httle comparative Imowledge ; not as a stage for exhibition, 
or a retreat for speculation, but as a field on wluch the business 
which is to determine the concerns of eternity is to be transacted ; 
as a place of low regard as an end, but of unspeakable importance 
as a means ; a scene of short experiment, but lasting responsibility ; 
I have been contented to pursue myself, and to present to others 
(to my own sex chiefly), those truths, which, if obvious and familiar, 
are yet practical, and of general application ; things which, if of 
little show, are yet of some use; and which, if their separate value 
be not great, yet their aggregate importance is not inconsiderable. 
I have pursued, not that which demands skill, and insures re- 
nown, but 

That which before us ties in daily life. 

If I have been favored with a measure of success which has as 
much exceeded my expectation as my desert, I ascribe it partly to 
a disposition in the public mind to encourage, in these days of alarm) 
attack, and agitation, any productions of which the tendency is 
favorable to good order and Christian morals, even though the 
merit of the execution by no means keeps pace with that of the 
principle. In some instances I trust I have written seasonably, 
when I have not been able to write welL Several pieces, perhaps 
of small value in themselves, have helped to supply, in some infe- 
rior degree, the exigence of the moment; and have had the advan- 
ta^, not of superseding the necessity or the appearance of abler 
writings, but of exciting abler writers ; who, seeing how little I 
had been able to say on topics upon which much might be said, 
have more than supplied my deficiencies, by filling up what I had 
only superficially sketched out On that which had only a tempo- 
rary use, I do not aspire to build a lasting reputation. 

in the progress of ages, and after the gradual accumulation of 
literary productions, the human mind — ^I speak not of the scholar 
or the philosopher, but of the multitude — the human mind, Athenian 
in this one propensity, the desire to hear and to tell some new things 
will reject, or overlook, or grow weary even of the standard works 
of the most established authors ; while it will peruse with interest 
the current volume or popular pamphlet of the day. This hunger 
after novelty, by the way, is an instrument of inconceivable impor- 
tance, placed by Providence in the hands of every writer ; and 
should strike him forcibly with the duty of turning this sharp appe- 
tite to good account, by appeasing it with sound and wholesome 



alimept. It is not, perhaps, that the work in actual cb:ctila;tion is 
comparable to many works which are neglected; but it is new, 
Aod let the fortunate author militant, of moderate abilities, who is 
banquetLng on his transient, and perhaps accidental popularity, use 
that popularity wisely ; and, bearm? in mind that he himself must 
expect to be neglected in his turn, let him thankfully seize his little 
season of fugitive renown; let him devote his ephemeral impor« 
tance conscientiously, to throw into the common stock his quota 
of harmless pleasure, or of moral projQt Let him unaffectedly rate 
his humble, but not unuseful labors, at their just price, nor despond- 
ingly conclude that he has written altogether in vain, though he do 
not see a public revolution of manners succeed, as he had perhaps 
too fondly flattered himself, to the publication of his book. Let 
him not despair, if, though he have had many readers, he has had 
but few converts. Nor let him, on the other hand, be elated by a 
celebrity which he may owe more to his novelty than to his genius ; 
more to a happy combination in the circumstances of the times, 
than to his own skill or care ; — and, most of all, to his having dili- 
gently observed, that 

There is a tide in the affairs of men; 

and to his having, accordingly, launched his bark at the &vor- 
able flow. 

The well-intentioned and weU-principled author, who has uni- 
formly thrown all his weight, though that weight be but small, 
into the right scale, may nave contributed his fair proportion to 
that great work of reformation, which will, I trust, — ^unless a total 
subversion of manners should take place, — ^be always carrying on in 
the world ; but which the joint concurrence of the wisdom of ages 
will find it hard to accomplish. Such an author may have been, 
in his season and degree, the accepted agent of that Providence 
who works by many and different instruments, by various and suc- 
cessive means ; in the same manner as, in the manual labor of the 
mechanic, it is not by a few ponderous strokes, that great operar 
tions are effected, but by a patient and incessant following up of 
the blow, — ^by reiterated and unwearied returns to the same object; 
in the same manner as, in the division of labor, many hands of 
moderate strength and ability may, by cooperation, do that which 
a very powerful individual nught have failed to accomplish. It ia 
the privilege of few authors to contribute largely to the general 
good, but euimost every one may contribute something. No book, 
perhaps, is perfectiy neutral ; nor are the effects of any altogether 
indifferent From all our reading there will be a bias on tiie 
actings of the mind, though with a greater or less degree of incli- 
nation, according to the degree of impression made, by the nature 
of the subject, the ability of the writer, and the disposition of 
the reader. And though, as was above observed, the whole may 
produce no general effect, proportionate to the hopes of the author; 
vet some truth may be picked out from among .many that are neg- 
lected ; some single sentiment may be seized on for present use ; 
some detached prmciple may be treasured up for future practice. 
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I^ in the records of classic story, we are told, that <<the most 
superb and lasting monument that was ever consecrated to beauty, 
was that to which every lover carried a tribute ; " then, among the 
accumulated productions of successive volumes, those which, though 
they convey no new information, yet illustrate, on the whole, some 
cdd truth ; those which, tiiough they add nothiW to the stores of 
genius or of science, yet if they help to estabush and enforce a 
■ingle iNrinciple of virtue, thev may be accepted as an additional 
mite cast by the willing hand of affectionate indigence into the 
treasury of Cluistian morals. 

The great father of Roman eloquence has asserted, that thougfh 
every man should propose to himself the highest degrees in the 
scale of excellence, yet he mav stop with honor at the second or 
the third. Indeed, the utility of some books to some persons would 
be defeated by their very superiority. The writer may be above 
the reach of his reader ; he may be too lofty to be pursued ; he 
may be too profound to be fathomed ; he may be too abstruse to 
be mvestigated ; for to produce delight there must be intelligence ; 
there must be something of concert and congruity. There must 
be, not merely that intefli^ibility which arises m)m the perspicuous- 
ness of the autJior, but £at also which depends on tiie capacity 
and perception of die reader. Between him who writes, and him 
who reads, there must be a kind of coalition of interests, something 
of a partnership (however unequal the capital) in mental property ; 
a sort of joint-stock of tastes and ideas. The student must have 
been initiated into the same intellectual commerce with him whom 
he studies ; for large bills are only negotiable among the mutually 
opulent 

There are, perhaps, other reasons, why popularity is no infallible 
test of excellence. Many readers, even of good faculties, if those 
fiiculties have been kept inert by a disuse of exertion, feel, often, 
most S3rmpat}r^ with writers of a middle class ; and find more re- 
pose in a memocrity which lulls and amuses the mind, than with a 
loftiness and extent which exalts and expands it To enjoy works 
of superlative ability, as was before suggested, the reader must 
have been accustomed to drink at the same spring from which the 
writer draws ; he must be at the expense of furnishing part of his 
own entertainment, by bringing witn him a share of the science or 
of the spirit with which the auuior writes. 

These are some of the considerations, which, while my gratitude 
has been excited by the favorable reception of my various attempts, 
have helped to correct that vanity which is so easily kindled, 
where merit and success are evidently disproportionate. 

For fair criticism I have ever been truly tiiankfuL For candid 
correction, from whatever quarter it came, I have always exhibited 
the most unquestionable proof of my regard, by adopting it Nor 
can I call to mind any instance of improvement which has been 
•oggested to me, by which I have neglected to profit* I am not 

* If it be objected; that this has not been the case with respect to one single 
paasage, which has sxcited some controversy, it has arisen not firom any waal 
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insensible to human estimation. To the approbation of the wise 
and ^ood, I have been perhaps but too sensible. But I check my* 
self m the indulgence of this dangerous pleasure, by recollecting that 
the hour is fast approaching to all, — to me it is very &st approaching, 
— ^when no human verdict^ of whatever authority m itself, and how- 
ever favorable to its object, will avail anv thing, but inasmuch as it 
is crowned with the acquittal of that Juage whose favor is eternal 
hfe. Every emotion of vanity dies away, every swelling of ambition 
subsides, before the consideration of this solemn responsibiUty. 
And though I have just avowed my deference for the opinion of 
private critics, and of public censors, yet my anxiety with respect 
to the sentence of both is considerably diminisbea by the reflec- 
tion, that not the writings, but the writer, will very soon be called 
to another tribunal, to be judged on far other grounds than those, 
on which the decisions of literary statutes are framed; a tribunal 
at wMch the sentence passed wiU depend on far other causes than 
the observation or neglect of the. rules of composition; than the 
violation of any precepts, or the adherence to any decrees of critic 
legislation. 

With abundant cause to be humbled at the mixed motives of 
even my least exceptionable writings, I am willing to hope that 
in those of later date, at least, vanity has not been the governing 
principle. And if, in sending abroad the present collection, some 
sparks of this inextinmiishable fire should struggle to break out, let 
it be at once quenched by the reflection, that of those persons 
whose kindness stimulated, and whose partiality rewarded, my 
early eflbrts — of those who would have dwelt on tnese pages with 
most pleasure — ^the eyes of the greater part are closed, to open no 
more in this world. Even while the pen is in my hand framing 
this remark, more tlian one affecting corroboration of its trutS 
occurs. May this reflection, at once painful and salutary, be ever 
at hand, to curb the insolence of success, or to countervail the 
mortification of defeat! May it serve to purify the motives or 
action, while it inspires resignation to its event! And may it 
effect both, without diminishmg the energies- of duty — ^without 
abating the activity of labor ! 

of openness to conviction in me, but from my conceiving myself to have 
usividerslood, and, for that reason only, misrepresented. 
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BeKgion if for the man in humble life, and to raise hii nature, and to put Hm 
in mind of a state in which the privileges of opulence will cease, when he wiB 
be equal by nature, and may be more than equal by virtue. 

BuBSX on^FrmehRnobaiom, 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



To improve the habits, and raise the principles of the common people, 
at a time when their dangers and temptations, moral and political, were 
multiplied beyond the example of any former period, was the motive 
which impelled the Author of these volumes to devise and prosecute 
the institution of the Cheap Repository. This plan was established 
with an humble wish, not only to counteract vice and profligacy on 
the one hand, but error, discontent, and false religion, on the other. 
And as an appetite for reading had, from a variety of causes, been 
increasing among the inferior ranks in this country, it was judged ex- 
pedient, at this critical period, to supply such wholesome aliment as 
might give a new direction to their taste, and abate their relish for 
those corrupt and inflammatory publications which the consequences 
of the French revolution have been so fatally pouring in upon us. 

The success of the plan exceeded the most sanguine expectation of 
Its projector. Above two millions of the tracts were sold within the 
first year, besides very large numbers in Ireland ; and they continue to 
be very extensively circulated, in their original form of single pieces, 
and also in three bound volumes. 

As these stories, though principally f are not calculated exdunvdy 
for the middle and lower classes of society, tlie Author has, at the de- 
■ire of her friends, selected those which were written by herself, and 
presented them to the public in this collection of her Works, in an en- 
larged and improved form. 
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OF 



MR. FANTOM, 



NEW-FASHIONED PHIL080PHBR, 

AND 

HIS MAN WILLIAM. 



Mr. Fantom was a retail trader in the city of LondcNd. 
As he had no turn to any expensive vices, he was reckoned 
a sober, decent man ; but he was covdtous and proud, selfish 
and conceited. As soon as he got forward in the world, 
his vanity began to display itself, though not in the ordinary, 
method, that of making a figure, and living away ; but still 
he was tormented with a longing desire to draw public notice, 
and to distinguish himself. He felt a general sense of dis« 
content at what he was, with a general ambition to be soitfee* 
thing which be was not ; but this desire had not yet turned 
itself to any particular object. It was not by his money hd 
could hope to be distinguished, for half his acquaintance had 
more ; and a man must be rich indeed, to be noted for hia 
riches in London. Mr. Fantom's mind was a prey to vain 
imaginations. He despised all those little acts of kindness 
and charity which every man is called to perform every day ; 
and while he was contriving grand schemes, which lay quite 
Out of his reach, he neglected the ordinary duties of life, 
which lay directly before him. Selfishness was his ^vern* 
ing principle. He fancied he was lost in the mass of general 
society; and the usual means of attaching importance to 
insignificance occurred to him — ^that of getting into clubs 
and societies. To be connected with a party would, at least, 
make him known to that party, be it ever so low and cont 
temptible ; and this local importance it is, which draws off 
vain minds firom those scenes of general usefidness, in whichj 
though they are of more value, tbey are of less distinctioa. 
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About this time, he got hold of a famous little book written 
by the new philosopher,* whose pestilent doctrines have 
gone about seeking whom they may destroy : these doctrines 
round a ready entrance into Mr. Fantom's mind ; a mind at 
once shallow and inquisitive, speculative and vain, ambitious 
and dissatisfied. As almost every book was new to him, he 
fell into the common error of those who begin to read late in 
life, — that of thinking that what he did not know himself, 
was equally new to others ; and he was apt to fancy that he 
and the author he was reading were the only two people in 
the world who knew any thing. This book led to the grand 
discovery ; he had now found what his heart panted aner, — 
a way to distinguish himself. To start out a full-grown phi- 
losopher at once, to be wise without education, to dispute 
without learning, and to make proselytes without argument, 
was a short cut to fame, which well suited his vanity and his 
ignorance. He rejoiced that he had been so clever as to 
examine for himself, pitied his friends who took things upon 
trust, and was resolved to assert the freedom of his own mind. 
To a man fond of bold novelties and daring paradoxes, solid 
argument would be flat, and truth would be dull, merely 
because it is not new. Mr. Fantom believed, not in propor- 
tion to the strength of the evidence, but to the impudence 
of the assertion. The trampling on holy ground with dirty 
shoes, the smearing the sanctuary with filth and mire, the 
calling prophets and apostles by the most scurrilous names, 
was new, and dashing, and dazzling. Mr. Fantom, now 
being set free from the chains of slavery and superstition, 
.was resolved to show his zeal in the usual way, by trying to 
free others ; but it would have hurt his vanity, had he known 
that he was the convert of a man who had written only for 
the vulgar, who had invented nothing, no, not even one idea 
of original wickedness ; but who had stooped to rake up out 
of the kennel of infidelity all the loathsome dregs and offal 
dirt, which politer unbelievers had thrown away as too gross 
and offensive for their better-bred reader. 

Ml, Fantom, who considered that a philosopher must set 
up wit^ a little sort of stock in trade, now picked up all the 
common^place notions against Christianity, which have been 
answered a hundred times over : these he kept by him ready 
cut and dried, and brought out in all companies, with a zeal 
which would have done honor to a better cause, but which 
the friends to a better cause are not so apt to discover. He 
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soon got aJ the cant of the new school. He pratied about 
narrmmusSy and ignorance^ and bigotry, and preftuHcey and 
priestcraft y on the one hand ; and on the other, of public 
goody the love of mankind, and liberality , and candor, and 
toleraiiony and, above all, benevolence. Benevolence, he 
said, made up the whole of religion, and all the other parts 
of it were nothing but cant, and jargon, and hjrpocrisy. By 
benevolence he understood a gloomy and indefinite anxiety 
about the ha^^iness of people with whom he was utterly dis« 
connected, and whom Providence had put it out of his reach 
either to serve or injure. And by the h^piness this benev- 
olence was so anxious to promote, he meant an exemption 
from- the power of the laws, and an emancipation from the 
restraints of religion, conscience, and moral obligation. 

Finding, however, that he made little impression on his old 
club at the Cat and Bagpipes, he grew tired of their company. 
Thi^ club consisted of a few sober citizens, who met of an 
evening fer a little harmless recreation after business : their 
object was, not to reform parliament, but their own shops; 
not to correct the abuses of government, but of parish officers; 
not to cure the excesses of administration, but of their own 
porters and apprentices ; to talk over the news of the day, 
without aspiring to direct the events of it. They read the pa- 
pers with that anxiety which every honest man feels in the 
daily history of his country. But as trade, which they did 
understand, flourished, they were careful not to reprobate 
those public measures by which it was protected, and which 
they did not understand. In such turbulent times, it was a 
comfort to each to feel he was a tradesman, and not a states- 
man ; that he was not called to responsibility for a trust for 
which he found he had no talents, while he was at full liberty 
to employ the talents he really possessed, in fairly amassing a 
fortune, of which the laws would be the best guardian, and 
government the best security. Thus a legitimate self-love, 
regulated by prudence, and restrained by principle, produced 
peaceable subjects and good citizens; while in Fantom a 
boundless selfishness and inordinate vanity converted a dis- 
contented trader into a turbulent politician. 

There was, however, one member of the Cat and Bagpipes, 
whose society he could not resolve to give up, though they 
seldom agreed, as, indeed, no two men in the same class and 
habits of life could less resemble each other. Mr. Trueman 
was an honest, plain, simple-hearted tradesman, of the good 
old cut, who feared God, and followed his business : he went 
to church twice on Sundays, and minded his shop all the 
week — spent frugally, gave liberally, and saved moderately. 
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He lost, howeYer, some ground in Mr. Fantom's esteem, be- 
cause he paid his taxes without disputing, and read his Bible 
without doubting. 

Mr. Fantom now began to be tired of every thing in trade^ 
except the profits of it ; for the more the word benevolence 
was in his mouth, the more did selfishness gain dominion in his 
heart. He, however, resolved to retire for a while into the 
country, and devote his time to his new plans, schemes, the* 
ories, and projects for the public good. A life of talking, and 
leadhig, and writing, and disputing, and teaching, and pros" 
elyting, now struck him as the only life ; so he soon set out 
for the country with his family ; for, unhappily, Mr. Fantom 
had been the husband of a very worthy woman many years 
before the new philosophy had discovered that marriage was a 
shameful infiringement on human liberty, and an abridgment 
of the rights of man. To this family was now added his new 
footman, William Wilson, whom he had taken with a good 
character out of a sober family. Mr. Fantom was no sooner 
settled, than he wrote to invite Mr. Trueman to come and pay 
him a visit ; for he would have burst if he could not have got 
some one to whom he might display his new knowledge : he 
knew that if, on the one hand, Trueman was no scholar, yet, 
on the other, he was no fool ; and though he despised his preju" 
diceSf yet he thought he might be made a good decoy-duck ; 
for, if he could once bring Trueman over, the whole club at 
the Cat and Bagpipes might be brought to follow his example ; 
and thus he might see himself at the head of a society of his 
own proselytes — ^the supreme object of a philosopher's ambi« 
tion. Trueman came accordingly. He soon found that how- 
ever he might be shocked at the impious doctrines his friend 
maintained, yet that an important lesson might be learned 
even from the worst enemies of truth — namely, an ever- 
wakeful attention to their grand object. If they set out with 
talking of trade or politics, of private news or public affairs, 
still Mr. Fantom was ever on the watch to hitch in his darling 
doctrines : whatever he began with, he was sure to end with 
a pert squib at the Bible, a vapid jest on the clergy, the miseries 
of superstition, and the blessings of philosophy. " Oh 1 " said 
Trueman to himself, " when shall I see Christians half so 
much in earnest ? Why is it that almost all zeal is on the 
wrong side 1 " 

" Well, Mr. Fantom," said Trueman one day at breakfast, 
" I am afraid you are leading but an idle sort of life here." — 
** Idle, sir 1 " said Fantom ; " I now first begin to live to some 
purpose ; I have, indeed, lost too much time, and wasted my 
talents on a little retail trade, in which one is of no note ; on# 
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can't distinguish one's self." — '' So much the better," said 
Trneman ; " I had rather not distinguish myself, unless it was 
bj leading a better life than my neighbors. There is nothing 
I should dread more than being talked about. I dare say, 
now, heaven is in a good measure filled with people whose 
names were never heard out of their own street and village. 
So I beg leave not to distinguish myself."—" Yes, but one 
may, if it is only by signing one's name to an essay or para- 
graph in a newspaper," said Fantom. — " Heaven keep John 
Trueman's name out of a newspaper," interrupted he in a 
fright ; '' for if it be there, it must either be found in the Old 
Buley or the Bankrupt List, unless, indeed, I were to remove 
shop, or sell off my old stock. Well, but, Mr. Fantom, you, 
I suppose, are now as happy as the day is long ? " — " O yes," 
replied Fantom, with a gloomy sigh, which gave the lie to his 
words, " perfectiy happy ! I wonder you do not give up all your 
sordid employments, and turn philosopher ! " — " Sordid, in- 
deed ! " said Truemaa ; '* do not call names, Mr. Fantom ; 
I shall never be ashamed of my trade. What is it has 
made this country so great 1 a country whose merchants are 
princes ? It is trade, Mr. Fantom, trade. I cannot say, in- 
deed, as well as I love business, but now and then, when I 
am overworked, I wish I had a little more time to look after 
my soul ; but the fear that I should not devote the time, if I 
had it, to that best purpose, makes me work on ; though often, 
when I am balancing my accounts, I tremble, lest I should 
neglect to balance the grand account. But still, since, like 
you, I am a man of no education, I am more afraid of the 
temptations of leisure than of those of business. I never was 
bred to read more than a chapter in the Bible, or some other 
good book, or the magazine or newspaper ; and all that I can 
do now, after shop is shut, and take a walk with my children 
in the fields besides. But if I had nothing to do from morn- 
ing to night, I might be in danger of turning politician or 
philosopher. No, neighbor Fantom, depend upon it, that 
where there is no learning, next to God's grace, the best pre^ 
servative of human virtue is business. As to our political 
societies, like the armies in the cave of Adullam, 'every 
man that is in distress, and every man that is in debt, and 
every man that is discontented,' will always join himself unto 
them." 

Faxtom. You have narrow views, Trueman. What can 
6e more delightful than to see a paper of one's own in print 
against tyranny and superstition, contrived with so much in- 
genuity ^at, though the law is on the look-out for treason 
and blasphemy, a little change of name defeats its scnttinv I 
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For instance ; you may stigmatize England under the name 
of Rome, and Christianity under that of Popery, The true 
way iSy to attack whatever you have a mind to injure, under 
another name ; and the best means to destroy the use of a 
thing, b to produce a few incontrovertible facts against the 
. abuses of it. Our late travellers have inconceivably helped 
on the cause of the new philosophy, in their ludicrous narrar 
tives of credulity, miracles, indulgences, and processions, in 
popish countries, all which they ridicule under the broad and 
general name of Religion, Christianity, and the Church 
" And are not you ashamed to defend such knavery 1 " said 
Mr. Trueman " Those who have a great object to acc(Mn- 
plish," replied Mr. Fantom, *' must not be nice about the 
means. But to return to yourself, Trueman : in your little 
confined situation, you can be of no use." — ** That I deny,'* 
interrupted Trueman; "I have filled all the parish offices 
with some credit I never took a bribe at an election, no, 
not so much as a treat ; I take care of my apprentices, and 
do not set them a bad example, by running to plays and Sad- 
ler's Wells in the week, or jaunting about in a gig all day on 
Sundays ; for I look upon it that the country jaunt of the 
master on Sundays exposes his servants to more danger than 
their whole week's temptations in trade put togfitber." 

Fantom, I once had the same vulgar prejudices about the 
Church and the Sabbath, and all that antiquated stuff. But 
even on your own narrow principles, how can a thinking being 
spend his Sunday better (if he must lose one day in seven by 
having any Sunday at all) than by going into the country to 
admire the works of nature? 

Trueman. I suppose you mean the works of God ; for I 
never read in the Bible that Nature made any thing. I 
should rather think that she herself was made by Him who 
made all things ; by Him, who, when he said, " Thou shalt 
not murder," said also, " Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath- 
day." But now, do you really think that aU that multitude 
of coaches, chariots, chaises, vis-a-vis, boobyhutches, sulkies, 
sociables, phaetons, gigs, curricles, cabrioles, chairs, stages, 
pleasure-carts, and horses, which crowd our roads ; all those 
country houses, within reach, to which the London friends 
pour in to the gorgeous Sunday feast, which the servants are 
kept from church to dress ; all those public houses, under the 
signs of which you read these alluring words. An Ordinary 
on Sundays ; I say, do you really believe that all those houses 
*nd carriages are crammed with philosophers, who go on 
Sundays into the country to admire the works of nature, as 
yott call it f Indeed, from the reeling gait of some of them^ 
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vbeo they go back at night, (me might take them lor a cer^ 
tain sect called the tippling phUoso^ers. Then, in answer 
to your charge, that a little tradesman can do no good, it is 
not true; I must tell you that I belong to the Sick Man's 
Friend, and to the society for relieving prisoners for small 
debts. 

Fantom. I have no attention to spare to that business, 
though I ifould pledge myself to produce a plan by whidi the 
nationai debt might be paid off in six months ; but all yours 
are petty occupations. 

Trueman. Then they are better suited to petty men, of 
petty fortune. I had rather have an ounce of real good done 
with my own hands, and seen with my own eyes, than spec- 
ulate about doing a ton in a wild way, which I know can 
never be brought about. 

Fcattom, I despise a narrow field. Oh for the reign of 
universal benevolence ! I want to make all mankind good 
and happy. 

Trueman. Dear me ! sure that must be a wholesale sort 
of a job : had not you better try your hand at a town or a 
parish first? 

JFoMtom. Sir, I have a plan in my head for relieving the 
miseries of the whole world. Every thing is bad as it now 
stands. I would alter all the laws, and do away all the reli- 
gions, and put an end to all the wars in the world. I would 
every where redress the injustice of fortune, or what the vul- 

fir call providence. I would put an end to all punishments ; 
would not leave a single prisoner on the face of the globe. 
This is what I call doing things on a grand scale. <'A 
scale with a vengeance ! " said Trueman. " As to releasing 
the prisoners, however, I do not so much like that, as it 
would be liberating a few rogues at the expense of all honest 
men ; but as to the rest of yoar plan, if all Christian countries 
would be so good as turn Christians, it might be helped 
on a good deal. There would be still misery enough left, 
indeed ; because Grod intended this world should be earth, 
and not heaven. But, sir, among all your abolitions, you 
must abolish human corruption, before you can make the 
world quite as perfect as you pretend. You philosophers 
seem to me to be ignorant of the very first seed and principle 
of misery ; sin, sir — sin : your system of reform is radically 
defective; for it does not comprehend that sinfiil nature 
fi'om which all misery proceeds. You accuse government 
of defects which belong to man, to individual man, and of 
course to man collectively. Among all your reforms, you 
moot refinm the human heart; you are only hacking at the 
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•bnmchetf, without striking ai the root Banishing impietj 
tNit of the world, would be like striking off ail the pounds 
from an overcharged bill ; and all the troubles which would 
be left would be reduced to mere shillings, j^nce, and 
jGurthingi^ as one may say." 

JFantom, Your project would rivet the chains which mine 
is designed to break. 

TrwBman, Sir, I have no projects. Projects are in gen- 
eral the of^ring of restlessness, vanity, and idleness. I am 
too busy for projects, too contented for theories, and, I hope, 
bave too much honesty and humility for a philosopher. The 
vtmost extent of my ambition at present is, to redress the 
wrongs of a parish apprentice, who has been cruelly used by 
his master : indeed, I have another little scheme, which is, to 
prosecute a fellow in our street who has suffered a poor wretch 
m a work*>house, of which he had the care, to perish through 
neglect ; and you must assist me. * 

Fantom, The parish must do that. You must not apply 
to me for the redress of such petty grievances. I own that 
the wrongs of the Poles and South Americans so fill my 
mind, as to leave me no time to attend to the petty sorrows 
of work-houses and parish apprentices. It is provinces, 
empires, continents, that the benevolence of the jphilosopher 
embraces : every one can do a little paltry good to his next 
neighbor. 

JViieman, Every one can, but I do not see that every one 
does. If they would, indeed, your business would be ready 
done to your hands, and your grand ocean of benevolence 
would be filled vidth the drops which private charity would 
throw into it I am glad, however, you are such a friend to 
the prisoners, because I am just now getting a little subscrip- 
tion from our club, to set free your poor old friend Tom 
Saunders, a very honest brother tradesman, who got first into 
debt, and then into gaol, through no fault of his own, but 
merely through the pressure of the times. We have each of 
us allowed a trifle every week towards maintaining Tom's 
young family since he has been in prison ; but we think we 
shall do much more service to Saunders, and, indeed, in the 
end, lighten our own expense, by paying down at once a little 
sum to restore to him the comforts of life, and put him in a 
way of maintaining his family again. We have made up the 
money all except five guineas ; I am already promised four, 
and you have nothing to do but give me the fifth. And so, 
ibr a single guinea, virithout any of the trouble, the meetings, 
and the looking into his affairs, which we have had (whioh« 
tot me tell you, i» the best^ and, to a man of business, tho 
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dauest i>art of charity), you will at once have the pleasure 
(ami it is no small one) of helping to save a wcnrthy fiunily 
fiom starving, of redeeming an old friend from gaol, and of 
putting a little of your l^asted benevolence into action. 
Realize! Master Fantom: there is nothing like realizing. 
** Why, hark ye, Mr. Trueman," said Fantom, stammering, 
and looking very black, '^ do not think I value a guinea 1 no, 
sir ; I despise money ; it is trash ; it is dirt, and beneath the 
regard of a wise man. It is one of the unfeeling inventions 
of artificial society. Sir, I could talk to you for half 
a day on the abuse of riches, and on my own contempt 
of money." 

Trueman. O, pray do not give yourself the trouble : it 
will be an easier way by half of vindicating yourself from 
one, and of proving the other, just to put your hand in your 
pocket and give me a guinea, without saying a word about 
it ; and then, to you, who vdue time so much, and money so 
little, it will cut the matter short. But come now (for I see 
you will give nothing), I should be mighty glad to know what 
is the sort of good you do yourselves, since you always object 
to what is done by others. ** Sir,'' said Mr. Fantom, ** the 
object of a true philosopher is to diffuse light and knowledge, 
I wish to see the whole world enlightened." 

Trueman. Amen ! if you mean with the light of the gos« 
pel. But if you mean that one religion is as good as- another, 
and that no religion is best of all ; and that we shall become 
wiser and better by setting aside the very means which 
Providence bestowed to make us wise and good ; in short, if 
you want to make the whole world philosophers, why, they 
had better stay as they are. But as to the true light, I 
wish it to reach the very lowest ; and I therefore bless God 
for charity-schools, as instruments of diffusing it among 
the poor. 

Fantom, who had no reason to expect that his friend was 
going to call upon him for a subscription on this account, 
ventured to praise them ; saying, '* I am no enemy to these 
institutions. I would indeed change the object of instruction^ 
but I would have the whole world instructed." 

Here Mrs. Fantom, who, with her daughter, had quietly 
sat by their work, ventured to put in a word, a liberty she 
seldom took with her husband ; who, in his zeal to make the 
whole world free and happy, was too prudent to include his 
wife among the objects on whom he wished to confer free* 
dom and happiness. '* Then, my dear," said she, ** I wondef 
von do not let your own servants be taught a little. The 
maidi can soaroely tell a letter, or say the I^ord's Prayer ; 
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and you know you will not allow them time to learn. 
William, too, has never been at church since we came out 
of town. He was at first very orderly and obedient, but 
now he is seldom sober of an evening ; and in the morning, 
when he should be rubbing the tables in the parlor, he is 
generally lolling upon them, and reading your little manual 
of the new philosophy." — " Mrs. Fantom," said her husband, 
angrily, " you know that my labors for the public good leave 
me little time to think of my own family. I must have a 
great field ; I like to do good to hundreds at once." 

" I am very glad of that, papa," said Miss Polly ; " for 
then I hope you will not refuse to subscribe to all those pretty 
children at the Sunday-school, as you did yesterday, when 
the gentlemen came a begging, because that is the very thing 
you were wishing for : there are two or three hundred to be 
done good to at once." 

Trueman, Well, Mr. Fantom, you are a wonderful man, 
to keep up such a stock of benevolence at so small an ex- 
pense ; to love mankind so dearly, and yet avoid all oppor- 
tunities of doing them good ; to have such a noble zeal for 
the millions, and to feel so little compassion for the units ; to 
long to free empires and enlighten kingdoms, and yet deny 
instruction to your own village, and comfort to your own 
family. Surely none but a philosopher could indulge so 
much philanthropy and so much frugality at the same time. 
But come, do assist me in a partition I am making in 
our poor-house, between the old, whom I want to have better 
fed, and the young, whom I want to have more worked. 

Fantom, Sir, my mind is so engrossed with the partition 
of Poland, that I cannot bring it down to an object of such 
insignificance. I despise the man whose benevolence is 
swallowed up in the narrow concerns of his own family, or 
parish, or country. 

Trueman, Well, now I have a notion that it is as well to 
do one's own duty, as the duty of another man ; and that to 
do good at home is as well as to do good abroad. For my 
part, I had as lief help Tom Saunders to freedom, as a Pole 
or a South American, though I should be very glad to help 
them too. But one must begin to love somewhere, and to do 
good somewhere ; and I think it is as natural to love one's 
own family, and to do good in one's own neighborhood, as to 
any body else. And if every man in every family, parish, 
and country, did the same, why, then, all the schemes would 
meet, and the end of one parish, where I was doing good, 
would be the beginning of another parish, where somebody 
else was doing good ; so my schemes would jut into my 
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neighbor's ; his projects would unite with those of some other 
locd reformer, and all would fit with a sort of dovetail ex* 
actness. And what is better, all would join in furnishing a 
living comment on that practical precept, " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor 
as thyself." 

JFantom. Sir, a man of large views will be on the watch 
for great occasions to prove his benevolence. 

Trueman. Yes, sir ; but if they are so distant that he 
cannot reach them, or so vast that he cannot grasp them, he 
may let a thousand little, snug, kind, good actions slip through 
his fingers in the mean while ; and so, between the great 
things that he cannot do, and the little ones that he will not 
do, life passes, and nothing will be done. 

Just at this moment. Miss Polly Fantom (whose mother had 
gone out some time before) started up, let fall her work, and 
cried out, " O papa, do but look what a monstrous great fire 
there is yonder on the common ! If it were the fifth of No* 
vember, I should think it were a bonfire. Look how it 
blazes ! " — " I see plain enough what it is,*' said Mr. Fan* 
torn, sitting down again without the least emotion. ** It is 
Jenkins's cottage on fire." — " What, poor John Jenkins, who 
works in our garden, papa?" said the poor girl, in great 
terror. " Do not be frightened, chUd," answered Fantom, 
*' we are safe enough ; the wind blows the other way. Why 
did you disturb us for such a trifle, as it was so distant ? 
Come, Mr. Trueman, sit down." — "Sit down!" said Mr. 
Trueman : " I am not a stock, sir, nor a stone, but a man ; 
made of the same common nature with Jenkins, whose house 
is burning. Come alon^ — ^let us fly to help him," continued 
he, running .to the door m such haste that he forgot to take 
his hat, though it hung just before him — ** Come, Mr. Fan* 
torn— come, my little dear — I wish your mamma was here—' 
I am sorry she went out just now — we may all do some good ; 
every body may be of use at a fire. Even you. Miss Folly, 
may save some of those poor people's things in your apron, 
while your papa and I hand the buckets." All this he said 
as he ran along with the young lady in his hand ; not doubt* 
ing but Fantom and his whole family were fi>llowing close 
behind him. — ^But the present distress way neither grand 
enough, nor far enough from home, to satisfy the wide* 
stretdied benevolence of the philosopher, who sat down 
within sight of the flames to work at a new pamphlet, 
which now swallowed up his whole ^ul, on universal be* 
nevdence, 

[if daiight«r| mieoi, who, happily} was not yet a phik>so« 
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pher, with Mr. Traeman, followed by the maids, reached the 
(Boene of distress. William Wilson, the footman, refused 
to assist, glad of such an opportunity of being revenged on 
Jenkins, whom he called a surly fellow, for presuming to 
complain because William always purlomed the best fruit for 
himself before he set it on his master's taM^. Jenkins, also, 
whose duty it was to be out of doors, had refused to leave his 
own work in the garden, to do Will's work in the house, while 
he got drunk, or read the Rights of Man. 

The little dwelling of Jenkins burnt very furiously. Mr. 
Trueman's exertions were of the greatest service. He di- 
tected the willing, and gave an example to the slothful. By 
living in London, he had been more used to the calamity of 
fire than the country people, and knew better what was to 
be done. In the midst of the bustle, he saw one woman, only, 
who never attempted to be of the least use. She ran back- 
ward and forward, wringing her hands, and crying out in a 
tone of piercing agony, " On, my child ! my little Tommy ! 
Will no one save my Tommy ? " Any woman might have 
uttered the same words ; but the look which explained them 
could only come from a mother. Trueman did not stay to 
ask if she were the owner of the house and mother of the 
child. It was his way to do all the good which could be 
done first, and then to ask questions. All he said was, " Tell 
me which is the room." 'The poor woman, now speechless 
through terror, could only point up to a little window in the 
thatch, and then sunk on the ground. 

Mr. Trueman made his way through a thick smoke, and 
ran up the narrow staircase, which the fire had not yet reached. 
He got safely to the lofl, snatched up the little creature, who 
was sweetly sleeping in its poor hammock, and brought him 
down naked in his arms ; and, as he gave him to the half-dis- 
tracted mother, he felt that her joy and gratitude would ha^e 
been no bad pay for the danger he had run, even if no higher 
motive had set him to work. Poor Jenkins, half stupefied by 
his misfortune, had never thought of his child ; and his wife, 
^ho expected every hour to mske him father to a second, had 
not been able to do any thing towards saving little Tommy. 

Mr. Trueman now put the child into Miss Fantom's apron, 
faying, " Did not I tell you, my dear, that every body could 
be of use at a fire t " He then desired her to carry the 
child home, and ordered the poor woman to follow lier, say- 
ing, he would return himself as soon as he had seen all saife 
in the cottage. 

When the fire was quite out, and Mr. Trueman could be 
«f no further use, he went back to Mr. Fantom'ik-^The in- 
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Btant he opened the parlor door, he eagerly cried out, *< Where 
is the poor woman, Mr. Fantom?" — "Not in my house, I 
assure you," answered the philosopher. " Give me leave to 
teU you, it was a very romantic thing to send her and her 
child to me : you should have provided for them at once, like 
a prudent man." — ** I thought I had done so," replied True- 
man, " by sending them to the nearest and the best house in 
the parish, as the poor woman seemed to stand in need of 
immediate assistance." — "So immediate," said Fantom, 
" that I would not let her come into my house, for fear what 
might happen. So I packed her off, with her child in her 
arms, to the work-house, with orders "to the overseers not to 
let her want for any thing." 

" And what right have you, Mr. Fantom," cried Trueman, 
in a high Ume, " to expect that the overseers will be more 
humane than yourself? But is it possible you can have sent 
that helpless creature, not only to walk, but to carry a naked 
child, at such a time of night, to a place so distant, so ill 
provided, and in such a condition 1 I hope at least you have 
furnished them with clothes; for all their own little store 
were burnt." — "Not I, indeed," said Fantom. "What 
is the use of parish-officers, but to look after these petty 
things ? " 

It was Mr. Trueman's way, when he began to feel very 
angry, not to allow himself to speak ; because, he used to 
say, " If I give vent to my feelings, I am sure, by some hasty 
word, to cut myself out work for repentance." So, without 
making any answer, or even changing his clothes, which 
were very wet and dirty, from having worked so hard at the 
fire, he walked out again, having first inquired the road the 
woman had taken. At the door, he met Mrs. Fantom return- 
ing from her visit. He told her his tale ; which she had no 
sooner heard, than she kindly resolved to accompany him in 
search of Jenkins's wife. She had a wide common to walk 
over before she could reach either the work-house or the 
nearest cottage. She had crawled along with her baby as 
far as she was able ; but having met with no refreshmeQt at 
BIr. Fantom' s, and her strength quite failing her, she had 
sunk down on the middle of the common. Happily, Mr. 
Tmeman and Mrs. Fantom came up at this very time. The 
fenner had had the precaution to bring a cordial, and the latter 
had gone back and stuffed her pockets with old baby linen. 
Mr. Trueman soon procured the assistance of a laborer, who 
happened to pass by, to help him to carry the mother, and Mrs. 
Fantom carried the little shivering baby. 
As soon as tbey were safely lodged, Mr. Trueman set off 
yoL. 1. 2 
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in search of poor Jenkins, who was distressed to know what 
was become of his wife and child ; for, hairing heard that they 
were seen going towards Mr. Fantom's, he despaired of any 
assistance from that quarter. Mr. Trueman felt no small 
satisfaction in uniting this poor man to his little family. 
There was something very moving in this meeting, and in 
the pious gratitude they expressed for their deliverance. 
They seemed to forget they had lost their all, in the joy they 
felt that they had not lost each other. And some disdainful 
great ones might have smiled to see so much rapture expressed 
at the safety of a child born to no inheritance but poverty. 
These are among the feelings with which Providence some- 
times overpays the want of wealth. The good people also 
poured out prayers and blessings on their deliverer, who, not 
being a philosopher, was no more ashamed of praying with 
them, than he had been of working for them. Mr. Trueman, 
while assisting at the fire, had heard that Jenkins and his 
wife were both very honest and very pious people ; so he told 
them he would not only pay for their new lodging, but un- 
dertake to raise a little subscription, among his friends at the 
Cat and Bagpipes, towards rebuilding their cottage; and 
further engaged, that, if they would promise to bring up the 
child in the fear of God, he would stand godfather. 

This exercise of Christian charity had given such a cheerful 
flow to Mr. Trueman's spirits, that, long before he got home, 
he had lost every trace of ill-humor. " Well, Mr. Fantom," 
said he, gayly, as he opened the door, " now do tell me how 
you could possibly refuse going to help me to put out the fire 
at poor Jenkins's ? " — " Because," said Fantom, " I was en- 
gaged, sir, in a far nobler project than putting out a fire in a 
little thatched cottage. Sir, I was contriving to put out a 
fire too ; a conflagration of a far more dreadful kind, — a fire, 
sir, in the extinction of which universal man is concerned : — 
I was contriving a scheme to extinguish the fires of the in- 
quisition.'* — " Why, man, they don't blaze, that I know of," 
returned Trueman. " I own, that, of all the abominable en- 
gines which the devil ever invented to disgrace religion and 
plague mankind, that inquisition was the very worst. But I 
do not believe that popery has ventured at these diabolical 
tricks since the earthquake at Lisbon ; so that a bucket of 
real water, carried to the real fire of Jenkins's cottage, would 
have done more good than a wild plan to put out an imagi- 
nary flame, which no longer burns. And let me tell you, sir, 
dreadfiil as that evil was, God can send his judgments on 
other sins besides superstition ; so it behoves us to take heed 
of the other extreme, or we may hare our earthquakes too. 
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* The hand of God is not shortened/ sir, * that it cannot de- 
stroy, any more than that it cannot save.' In the mean time, 
I must repeat it, you and I are rather called upon to save a 
neighbor from perishing in the flames of his house, just under 
our own window, than to write about the fires of the inqui- 
sition ; which, if fear, or shame, or the restoration of common 
sense, had not already put out, would have hardly received a 
check from such poor hands as you and I.'' 

" Sir," said Mr. Fantom, " Jenkins is an impertinent fel- 
low ; and I owe him a grudge, because he says he had rather 
forfeit the favor of the best master in England, than work in 
my garden on a Sunday. And when I ordered him to read 
the Age of Reason, instead of going to church, he refused 
to work for me at all, with some impertinent hint about God 
and Mammon.'' 

"Oh, did he so?" said Mr. Trueman. "Now I wiU 
stand godfather to his child, and make him a handsome 
present into the bargain. Indeed, Mr. Fantom, a man must 
be a philosopher with a vengeance, if, when he sees a house 
on fire, he stays to consider whether the owner has offended 
him. Oh, Mr. Fantom, I will forgive you still, if you will 
produce me, out of all your philosophy, such a sentence as, 

* Love your enemy — do good to them that hate you — if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ; ' 
I will give up the blessed Gospel for the Age of Reason, if 
you will only bring me one sentiment equivalent to this." 

Next day, Mr. Trueman was obliged to go to London on 
business, but returned soon, as the time he had allotted to 
spend with Mr. Fantom was not yet elapsed. He came down 
the sooner, indeed, that he might bring a small sum of money 
which the gentlemen at the Cat and Bagpipes had cheerfully 
subscribed for Jenkins. Trueman did not forget to desire 
his wife to make up, also, a quantity of clothing for this poor 
family, to which he did not neglect to add a parcel of good 
books, which, indeed, always made a part of his charities ; as 
he used to say, there was something cruel in that kindness 
which was anxious to 'relieve the bodies of men, but was 
negligent of their souls. He stood in person to the new-born 
chUd, and observed with much pleasure, that Jenkins and 
his wife thought a christening not a season for merry-making, 
but a solemn act of religion. And they dedicated their in- 
fant to his Maker with becoming seriousness. 

Trueman left the cottage, and got back to Mr. Fantom's 
just as the family were going to sit down to dinner, as he had 
promised. 

When they sat down^ Mr. Fantom was not a little out 
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humor to see his table in some disorder. William was also 
rather more negligent than usual. If the company called for 
bread, he gave them beer ; and he took away the clean plates, 
and gave them dirty ones. Mr. Fantom soon discovered 
that his servant was very drunk : he flew into a violent pas- 
sion, and ordered him out of the room, charging that he 
should not appear in his presence in that condition. Wil- 
liam obeyed ; but, having slept an hour or two, and got about 
half sober, he again made his appearance. His master gave 
him a most severe reprimand, and called him an idle, drunk- 
en, vicious fellow. " Sir," said William, very pertly, " if I 
do get drunk now and then, I only do it for the good of my 
country, and in obedience to your wishes." Mr. Fantom, 
thoroughly provoked, now began to scold him in words not 
fit to be repeated, and asked him what he meant. " Why, 
sir," said William, " you are a philosopher, you know ; and 
I have often overheard you say to your company, that private 
vices are public benefits ; and so I thought that getting 
drunk was as pleasant a way of doing good to the public 
as any, especially when I could oblige my master at the 
same time." 

"Get out of my house," said Mr. Fantom, in a great rage. 
** I do not desire to stay a moment longer," said William ; 
"so pay me my wages." — "Not I, indeed," replied the 
master ; " nor will I give you a character ; so never let me 
see your face again." William took his master at his word, 
and not only got out of the house, but went out of the coun- 
try, too, as fast as possible. When they found he was really 
gone, they made a hue-and-cry, in order to detain him till 
they had examined if he had left every thing in the house as 
he had found it. But William had got out of reach, knowing 
that he could not stand such a scrutiny. On examination, 
Mr. Fantom found that all his old port was gone, and Mrs. 
Fantom missed three of her best new spoons. William was 
pursued, but without success ; and Mr. Fantom was so 
much discomposed, that he could not, for the rest of the 
day, talk on any subject but his wine and his spoons, nor 
harangue on any project but that of recovering both by bring- 
ing William to justice. 

Some days passed away, in which Mr. Fantom, having 
had time to cool, began to be ashamed that he had been be- 
trayed into such ungovemed passion. He made the best ex- 
cuse he could ; said no man was perfect, and, though he 
owned he had been too violent, yet he still hoped William 
would be brought to the punishment he deserved. ** In the 
mean time/' said Mr. Trueman, '< seeing how ill phik>sophj 
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has agreed with your man, suppose you were to set about 
teaching your maids a little religion 1 " Mr. Fantom coolly 
replied, '^ that the impertinent retort of a drunken footman 
could not spoil a system." — "Your system, however, and 
your own behavior," said Trueman, *' have made that foot- 
man a scoundrel ; and you are answerable for his offences." 
— -'' Not I, truly," said Fantom ; " he has seen me do no harm : 
he has neither seen ipae cheat, gamble, nor get drunk; 
and I defy you to say 1 corrupt my servants. I am a moral 
man, sir." 

'* Mr. Fantom," said Trueman, " if you were to get drunk 
every day, and game every night, you would, indeed, endan- 
ger your own soul, and give a dreadfid example to your fam- 
ily ; but great as those sins are, — and God forbid that I should 
attempt to lessen them ! — ^still they are not worse, nay, they 
are not so bad, as the pestilent doctrines with which you in- 
fect your house and your neighborhood. A bad action is 
like a single murder. The consequence may end with the 
' crime, to all but the perpetrator ; but a wicked principle is 
throwing lighted gunpowder into a town : it is poisoning a 
river : there are no bounds, no certainty, no end to its mis- 
chief. The ill effects of the worst action may cease in 
time, and the consequences of your bad example may end 
with your lifo; but souls may be brought to perdition by 
a wicked principle after the author of it has been dead 
for ages." 

Fantom. You talk like an ignoramus, who has never read 
the new philosophy. All this nonsense of future punishment 
is now done away. It is our benevolence which makes us 
reject your creed : we can no more believe in a Deity who 
permits so much evil in the present world, than one who 
threatens eternal punishment in the next. 

Trueman. What! shall mortal man be more merciful 
than God ? Do you pretend to be more compai^ionate than 
that gracious Father who sent his own Son into the world to 
die for sinners? 

Fantom, You take all your notions of the Deity from the 
vulgar views your Bible gives you of him. — " To be sure I 
do," said Trueman : " can you tell me any way of getting a 
better notion of him ? I do not want any of your farthing- 
candle philosophy in the broad sunshine of the go^l, Mr. 
Fantom. My Bible tells me that * God is love ; ' not merely 
loving, but LOVE. Now, do you think a Being, whose very 
essence is love, would permit any misery among his children 
here, if it was not to be, some way or other, or some where 

2* 
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or othei, for their good? You forget, too, that, in a world 
where there is sin, there must be misery. Then, too, I sup- 
pose, God permits this very misery partly to exercise the saf' 
ferers, and partly to try the prosperous ; for by trouble God 
corrects some and tries others. Suppose, now, Tom Saunders 
had not been put in prison, you and I — no, I beg pardon, 
you saved your guinea — ^well, then, our club and I could not 
have shown our kindness in getting him out; nor would 
poor Saunders himself have had an opportunity of exercising 
his own patience and submission under want and imprison- 
ment. So, you see, one reason why God permits misery, is, 
that good men may have an opportunity of lessening it" 
Mr. Fantom replied, " There is no object which I have more 
at heart ; I have, as I told you, a plan in my head of such 
universal benevolence as to include the happiness of all man- 
kind." — " Mr. Fantom," said Trueman, " I feel that I hav^ 
a general good-will to all my brethren of mankind ; and if I 
had as much money in my purse as I have love in my heart, 
I trust I should prove it : all I say is, that, in a station of 
life where I cannot do much, I am more called upon to pro- 
cure the happiness of a poor neighbor, who has no one else 
to look to, than to form wild plans for the good of mankind, 
too extensive to be accomplished, and too chimerical to be 
put in practice. It is the height of folly for a little ignorant 
tradesman to distract himself with projecting schemes which 
require the wisdom of scholars, the experience of statesmen, 
and the power of kings to accomplish. I cannot free whole 
countries, nor reform the evils of society at large, but I can 
free an aggrieved wretch in a work-house ; I can relieve the 
distresses of one of my journeymen ; and I can labor to re- 
form mysdf and my own family." 

Some weeks after this, a letter was brought to Mr. Fantom 
from his late servant William, who had been turned away for 
drunkenness, as related above, and who had also robbed his^ 
master of some wine and some spoons. Mr. Fantom, glan- 
cing his eye over the letter, said, " It is dated from Chelms- 
ford jail ; that rascal has got into prison. I am glad of it 
with all my heart : it is the fittest place for such scoundrels; 
I hope he wfll be sent to Botany Bay, if not hanged." — " O, 
ho ! my good friend," said Trueman, *^ then I find that, in 
abolishing all prisons, you would just let one stand for the 
accommodation of those who should happen to rob you. 
General benevolence, I see, is compatible with particular re- 
sentments, though individual kindness is not consistent with 
universal philanthropy." Mr. Fantom dryly observed, that he 
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was not fond of jokes, and proceeded to read the letter. It 
expressed an earnest wish that his late master would conde- 
scend to pay him one visit in his dark and doleful abode ; as 
)ie wished to say a few words to him, before the dreadftd 
sentence of the law, which had already been pronounced, 
should be executed. 

** Let us go and see the poor fellow," said Trueman ; ^* it 
is but a morning's ride. If he is really so near his end, it 
would be cruel to refuse him." — " Not I, truly," said Fantom ; 
** he deserves nothing at my hands but the halter he is likely 
to meet with. — Such port is not to be had for money ; and 
the spoons, part of my new dozen ! " — " As to the wine," 
said Trueman, '' I am afraid you must give that up ; but the 
only way to get any tidings of the spoons is to go and hear 
what he has to say. I have no doubt but he will make such 
a confession as may be very useful to others, which, you know, 
is one grand advantage of punishments ; and, besides, we 
may afford him some little comfort." — " As to comfort, he 
deserves none from me," said Fantom ; '^ and as to his con- 
fessions, they can be of no use to me, but as they give me a 
chance of getting my spoons ; so I do not much care if I do 
take a ride with you." 

When they came to the prison, Mr. Trueman's tender 
heart sunk within him. He deplored the corrupt nature of 
man, which makes such rigorous confinement indispensably 
needful, not merely for the punishment of the offender, but 
for the safety of society. Fantom, from mere trick and 
habit, was just preparing a speech on general benevolence, 
and the cruelty of imprisonment ; for he had a set of senti- 
ments, collected from the new philosophy, which he always 
kept by him. The naming a man in power brought out the 
ready cut and dried phrases against oppression. The idea 
of rank included every vice ; that of poverty, every virtue ; 
and he was furnished with all the invectives against the 
cruelty of laws, punishments, and prisons, which the new 
lexicon has produced. But his mechanical benevolence was 
suddenly checked : the recollection of his old port and his 
new spoons cooled his ardor, and he went on without saying 
a word. 

When they reached the cell where the unhappy William 
was confined, they stopped at the door. The poor wretch 
had thrown himself on the ground, as well as his chains 
would permit. He groaned piteously, and was so swallowed 
up with a sense of his own miseries, that he neither heard 
the door open, nor saw the gentlemen. He was attempting 
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to pray, but in an agony which made his words hardly intel- 
ligible. Thus much they could make out — " God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner, the chief of sinners ! '' Then, suddenly 
attempting to start up, but prevented by his irons, he roared 
out, ''O God! thou canst not be merciful to me, for I 
have denied thee ; I have ridiculed my Savior who died for 
me ; I have broken his laws ; I have derided his word ; I 
have resisted his Spirit; I have laughed at that heaven 
which is shut against me ; I have denied the truth of those 
torments which await me. To-morrow ! to>morrow ! Oh for 
a longer space for repentance 1 Oh for a short reprieve from 
hell I " 

Mr. Trueman wept so loud, that it drew the attention of 
the criminal, who now lifted up his eyes, and cast on his late 
master a look so dreadful, that Fantom wished, for a mo- 
ment, that he had given up all hope of the spoons, rather 
than have exposed himself to such a scene. At length the 
poor wretch said, in a voice that would have melted a heart 
of stone, " O, sir, are you there? I did, indeed, wish to see 
you before my dreadful sentence is put in execution. Oh, 
sir! to-morrow! to-morrow! — But I have a confession to 
make to you." This revived Mr. Fantom, who again ven» 
tured to glance a hope at the spoons. ''Sir," said William, 
"I could not die without making my confession." — "Ay, 
and restitution too, I hope," replied Fantom; "where are 
my spoons?" — "Sir, they are gone with the rest of my 
wretched booty. But, oh, sir ! those spoons make so petty 
an article in my black account, that I hardly think of them. 
Murder ! sir, murder is the crime for which I am justly 
doomed to die. Oh, sir ! who can abide the anger of an 
offended God ? Who can dwell with everlasting burnings ? " 
As this was a question which even a philosopher could not 
answer, Mr. Fantom was going to stead off, especially as he 
now gave up all hope of the spoons ; but William called him 
back : " Stay, sir, stay, I conjure you, as you will answer it 
at the bar of God. You tnust hear the sins of which you 
have been the occasion. You are the cause of my being 
about to suffer a shameful death. Yes, sir, you made me a 
drunkard, a thief, and a murderer." — " How dare you, Wil- 
liam," cried Mr. Fantom, with great emotion, " accuse me 
with being the cause of such horrid crimes?" — "Sir," 
answered the criminal, " from you I learned the principles 
which lead to those crimes. By the grace of God, I should 
never have fallen into sins deserving of the gallows, if I had 
not overheard you say there was no hereafter, no judgment^ 
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no future reckoning. Oh, sir! tliere is a hell, dreadful, 
inconceivable, eternal!^' Here, through the excess of 
anguish, the poor fellow fainted away. Mr. Fantom, who 
did not at all relish this scene, said to his friend, ** Well, 
sir, we wiU go, if you please, for you see there is nothing to 
be done." 

*' Sir," replied Mr. Tmeman, mournfully, " you may go if 
you please, but I shall stay, for I see there is a great deal to 
be done." — " What ! " rejoined the other, •* do you think it 
possible his life can be saved ?" — '* No, indeed," said True- 
man ; '' but I hope it is possible his soul may be saved."— 
*' I do not understand these things," said Fantom, making 
toward the door. — " Nor I neither," said Trueman ; " but, 
as a fellow-sinner, I am bound to do what I can for this poor 
man. Do you go home, Mr. Fantom, and finish your Trea* 
tise on Universal Benevolence, and the Blessed EjQfects of 
Philosophy; and, hark ye, be sure you let the frontispiece 
of your book represent IViniam on the gibbet : that will be 
what our minister calls a practical illustration. You know 
I hate theories : this is realizing ; this is philosophy made 
easy to the meanest capacity. This is the precious fruit 
which grows on that darling tree ; so many slips of which 
have been transplanted from that land of liberty, of which it 
is the native, but which, with all your digging, planting, 
watering, dunging, and dressing, will, I trust, never thrive 
in this blessed land of ours." 

Mr. Fantom sneaked off, to finish his work at home ; and. 
Mr. Trueman staid to finish his in the prison. He passed 
the night with the wretched convict; he prayed with him 
and for him, and read to him the penitential psalms, and 
some portions of the Gospel. But he was too humble and 
too prudent a man to venture out of his depth by arguments 
and consolations which he was not warranted to use : this 
he lefl for the clergyman ; but he pressed on William the 
great duty of making the only amends now in his power, to 
those whom he had led astray. They then drew up the fol- 
lowing paper, which Mr. Trueman got printed, and gave 
away, at the place of execution : — 

The last Words, Confession, and Dying Speech q/" William 
Wilson, who was executed at Chelmsford, for Murder. 

* I was bred up in the fear of God, and lived with credit 
in many sober families, in which I was a faithful servant ; 
but, being tempted by a little higher wages, I left a good 
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place to go and live with Mr. Fantom, who, however, made 
good none of his fine promises, but proved a hard master-— 
full of fine words and charitable speeches in favor of the 
poor; but apt to oppress, overwork, and underpay them* 
In his service I was not allowed time to go to church. This 
troubled me at first, till I overheard my master say, that going 
to church was a superstitious prejudice, and only meant for 
the vulgar. Upon this I resolved to go no more; for I 
thought there could not be two religions, one for the master, 
and one for the servant Finding my master never prayed, 
I, too, lefi; off praying : this gave Satan great power over me, 
80 that I firom that time fell into almost every sin. I was 
very uneasy at first, and my conscience gave me no rest ; but 
I was soon reconciled by overhearing my master and another 
gentleman say, that death was only an eternal sleep, and hell 
and judgment were but an invention of priests, to keep the 
poor in order. I mention this as a warning to all masters 
and mistresses, to take care what they converse about while 
servants are waiting at table. They cannot tell how many 
souls they have sent to perdition by such loose talk. The 
crime for which I die is the natural consequence of the prin- 
ciples I learnt of my master. A rich man, indeed, who 
throws off religion, may escape the gallows, because want 
does not drive him to commit those crimes which lead to it ; 
but what shall restrain a needy man, who has been taught 
that there is no dreadful reckoning ? Honesty is but a dream, 
without the awfiil sanctions of heaven and hell. Virtue is 
but a shadow, if it be stripped of the terrors and the promises 
of the gospel. Morality is but an empty name, if it be desti- 
tute of the principle and power of Christianity. Oh, my 
dear fellow-servants ! take warning by my sad fate : never be 
tempted away &om a sober service for the sake of a little 
more wages ; never venture your immortal souls in houses 
where God is not feared. And now hear me, O my God, 
though I have blasphemed thee ! forgive me, O my Savior, 
though I have denied thee ! O Lord most holy, O God most 
mighty, deliver me fi-om the bitter pains of eternal death, and 
receive my soul, for His sake who died for sinners. 

* William Wilson." 

Mr. Trueman would never leave this poor penitent till he 
was launched into eternity, but attended him with the minis- 
ter in the cart This pious clergyman never cared to say 
what he thought of William's state. When Mr. Trueman 
ventured to mention his hope, that though his penitence was 
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late, yet it was sincere, and spoke of the dying thief on the 
cross as a ground of encouragement, the minister, with a 
very serious look, made this answer: — ** Sir, that instance is 
too often brought forward on occasions to which it does not 
apply : I do not choose to say any thing to your application of 
it in the present case, but I will answer you in the words of 
a good man speaking of the penitent thief: ' There is one 
such instance given, that nobody might despair ; and there is 
but one, that nobody might presume.' " 

Poor William was turned off just a quarter before eleven ; 
and may the Lord have had mercy on his soul ! 



TWO WEALTHY FARMERS; 

OR, THE 

HISTORY OF MR. BRAGWELL. 

IN SEVEN PARTS. 



PART I. 

The Visit 

Mr. Bragwell and Mr. Worthy happened to meet last yeat 
at Weyhill-fair. They were glad to see each other, as they 
had but seldom met of late ; Mr. Bragwell having removed 
some years before from Mr. Worthy's neighborhood, to a dis- 
tant village, where he had bought an estate. 

Mr. Bragwell was a substantial farmer and grazier. He 
had risen in the world by what worldly men call a run of 
good fortune. He had also been a man of great industry ; 
that is, he had paid a diligent and constant attention to his 
own interest. He understood business, and had a knack of 
turning almost every thing to his own advantage. He had 
that sort of sense which good men call cunning, and knaves 
call wisdom. He was too prudent ever to do any thing so 
wrong that the law could take hold of him ; yet he was not. 
over scrupulous about the morality of an action, when the 
prospect of enriching himself by it was very great, and the 
chance of hurting his character was small. The corn he 
sent home to his customers was not always quite so good as 
the samples he had produced at market ; and he now and 
then forgot to name some capital blemish in the horses he 
sold at the fair. He scorned to be guilty of the petty frauds 
of cheating in weights and measures, for he thought that was 
a beggarly sin ; but he valued himself on his skill in making 
a bargain, and fancied it showed his superior knowledge of 
the world, to take advantage of the ignorance of a dealer. 
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It was his constant tule to undervalue every thing he was 
about to buy, and to overvalue every thing he was about to 
sell ; but as he seldom lost sight of his discretion, he avoided 
every thing that was very shameful ; so that he was consid- 
ered merely as a hard dealer, and a keen hand at a bargain. 
Now and then, when he had been caught in pushing his own 
advantage too far, he contrived to get out of the scrape by 
turning the whole into a jest, saying it was a good take in, a 
rare joke, and that he had only a mind to divert himself with 
the folly of his neighbor, who could be so easily imposed on. 

Mr. Bragwell, however, in his way, set a high value on 
character ; not, indeed, that he had a right sense of its worth ; 
he did not consider reputation as desirable because it in- 
creases influence, and for that reason strengthens the hands 
of a good man, and enlarges his sphere of usefulness; but he 
made the advantage of reputation, as well as of every other 
good, centre in himself. Had he observed a strict attention 
to principle, he feared he should not have got on so fast in 
the world as those do who consult expediency rather than 
probity; while, without a certain degree of character, he 
knew also, that he should forfeit that confidence which put 
other men in his power, and would set them as much on their 
guard against him, as he, who thought all mankind pretty 
much alike, was on his guard against them. 

Mr. Bragwell had one favorite maxim; namely, that f 
man's success in life was a sure proof of his wisdom ; ard 
that all failure and misfortune was the consequence of amah's 
own foUy. As this opinion was first taken up by him fom 
vanity and ignorance, so it was more and more confinn^d by 
his own prosperity. He saw that he himself had succeeded 
greatly without either money or education to hegi^ with; 
and he therefore now despised every man, however excellent 
his character or talents might be, who had not the^ame suc- 
cess in life. His natural disposition was not particularly bad, 
but prosperity had hardened his heart. He n^de his own 
progress in life the rule by which the conduct of all other 
men was to be judged, without any allott^anc^ for their pe- 
culiar disadvantages, or the visitations of Fovidence. He 
thought, for his part, that every man of sen^ couW command 
success on his undertakings, and contr</ and di^)ose the 
events of his own lifb. ■ / 

But though he considered those who Aad hai less success 
than himself as no better than fools, yftt he Ad not extiend 
this opinion to Mr. Worthy, whom he looked upon not only 
as a good but a wise man. They b&d bew bred up when 
children in the same house; but #ith this dijfference, that 

TOL. I. 2 
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Worthy was the nephew of the master, and Bragwell the Boa 
of the servant. 

Bragwell 's father had been a ploughman in the family of 
Mr. Worthy's uncle, a sensible man, who farmed a small e^ 
tate of his own, and who, having no children, bred up young 
Worthy as his son, instructed him in the business of hus- 
bandry, and at his death left him his estate. The father of 
Worthy was a pious clergyman, who lived with his brother 
the farmer, in order to help out a narrow income. He had 
bestowed much pains on the instruction of his son, and used 
frequently to repeat to him a saying, which he had picked up 
in a book written by one of the greatest men this country 
ever produced — That there were two things with which 
every one ought to be acquainted, ReUgion, and his <ncn 
business. While he, therefore, took care that his son should 
be made an excellent farmer, he filled up his leisure hours 
in improving his mind ; so that young Worthy had read more 
good books, and understood them better, than most men in 
his station. His reading, however, had chiefly been confined 
to husbandry and divinity, the two subjects which were of the 
most immediate importance to him. 

The reader will see by this time, that Mr. Bragwell and 
Mr. Worthy were likely to be as opposite to each other as 
two men could well be, who were nearly of the same age and 
condition, and who were neither of them without credit in 
>he world. Bragwell indeed made far the greater figure ; for 
h« liked to cut a dash, as he called it. It was his delight to 
make the ancient gentry of the neighborhood stare, at seeing 
a grizier vie with them in show, and exceed them in ex- 
pense. And while it was the study of Worthy to conform to 
his staion, and to set a good example to those about him, it 
was thedelight of Bragwell to eclipse, in his way of life, men 
of larger^ortune. He did not see how much this vanity raised 
the envy <jf his inferiors, the ill-will of his equals, and the con- 
tempt of hii. betters. 

His wife vas a notable stirring woman, but vain, violent, 
and ambitious; very ignorant, and very high-minded. She 
had married Biagwell before he was worth a. shilling, and as 
she had bioughthim a good deal of money, she thought her- 
self the grand cat^e of his rising in the world ; ana thence 
took occasioi to gtvern him most completely. Whenever he 
ventured to O|^pose her, she took care to put him in mind 
that he owed ^very fiing to her ; that, had it not been for 
her, he might still havo been stumping afler a plough-tail, or. 
serving hogs in ^Id Worthy's farm-yard ; but tlUt it was she 
who had made a^endeman of him. In order to set about 
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making him a gentleman, she had begun by teasing him till 
lie had turned away all his poor relations who worked in the 
farm ; she next drew him off from keeping company with his 
old acquaintance ; and at last persuaded him to remove from 
the place where he had got his money. Poor woman ! she 
had not sense and virtue enough to see how honorable it is 
for a man to raise himself in the world by fair means, and 
then to help forward hp poor relations and friends ; engaging 
their services by his kindness, and endeavoring to turn his 
own advancement in life to the best account — ^that of making 
it the instrument of assisting those who had a natural claim 
to his protection. 

Mrs. Braglvell was an excellent mistress, according to her 
own notions of excellence ; for no one could say that she ever 
lost an opportunity of scolding a servant, or was ever guilty 
of the weakness of overlooking a fault. Towards her two 
daughters her behavior was far otherwise. In them she 
could see nothing but perfections ; but her extravagant fond- 
ness for these girls was full as much owing to pride as to 
affection. She was bent on making a family, and having 
found out that she was too ignorant, and too much trained to 
the habits of getting money, ever to hope to make a figure 
herself, she looked to her daughters as the persons who were 
to raise the family of the Bragwells ; and in this hope she 
foolishly submitted to any drudgery for their sakes, and bore 
every kind of impertinence from them. 

The first wish of her heart was to set them above th^ir 
neighbors ; for she used to say, what was the use of having 
substance, if her daughters might not carry themselves above 
girls who had nothing? To do her justice, she herself 
would be about early and late, to see that the business of the 
house was not neglected. She had been bred to great indus* 
try, and continued to work when it was no longer necessary, 
bodi firom early habit, and the desire of heaping up money 
for her daughters. Yet her whole notion of gentility was, 
that it consisted in being rich and idle ; and though she was 
willing to be a drudge herself, she resolved to make her 
daughters gentlewomen on this principle. To be well 
dreraed, to eat elegantly, and to do nothing, or nothing 
which 18 of any use, was what she fancied distinguished 
people in genteel life. And this is too common a notion of 
a fine education among a certain class ; they do not esteem 
things by their use, but by their show. They estimate the 
Talue of thehr children's education by the money it costs, 
and not by the knowledge and goodness it bestows. People 
of this stamp often take a pride in the expense of learning, 
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instead of taking pleasure in the advantages of it. And the 
silly vanity of letting others see that they can afford any 
thing, often sets parents on letting their daughters learn not 
only things of no use, but things which may be really hurtful 
in their situation ; either by setting them above their proper 
duties, or by taking up their time in a way inconsistent with 
them. 

Mrs. Bragwell sent her daughters to a boarding school, 
where she instructed them to hold up their heads as high as 
any body ; to have more spirit than to be put upon by any 
one ; never to be pitiful about money, but rather to show that 
they could afford to spend with the best ; to keep company 
with the richest and most fashionable girls in the school, 
and to make no acquaintance with farmers' daughters. 

They came home at the usual age of leaving school, with 
a large portion of vanity grafted on their native ignorance. 
The vanity was added, but the ignorance was not taken 
away. Of religion they could not possibly learn any thing, 
since none was taught ; for at that place, Christianity was 
considered as a part of education which belonged only to 
charity schools. They went to church indeed once a Sun- 
day, yet, effectually to counteract any benefit such an attend- 
ance might produce, it was the rule of the school, that thej 
should use only French prayer-books : of course, such super- 
ficial scholars as Miss Bragwells would always be literally 
praying in an unknown tongue ; while girls of better capacity 
and more industry would infallibly be picking out the nomi 
native case, the verb, and participle of a foreign language, 
in the solemn act of kneeling before the Father of spirits, 
" who searcheth the heart and trieth the reins." During the 
remainder of the Sunday, they learnt their worldly tasks, all 
except actual needle-work, which omission alone marked the 
distinction of Sunday from other days; and the governess 
being a French Roman Catholic, it became a doubtful point 
with some people, whether her zeal or her negligence in the 
article of religion would be most to the advantage of her 
pupils. Of knowledge the Miss BragweUs had got just 
enough to laugh at their fond parents' rustic manners and 
vulgar language, and just enough taste to despise and ridip 
cule every gin who was not as vainly dressed as themselves. 

The mother had been comferting herself jfor the heavy eiD- 
pense of their bringing-up, by looking forward to the pleasure 
of seeing them become fine ladies, and the pride of marrying 
them above their station ; and to this hope she constantly 
referred in all her conversations with them; assoring them 
that all her happiness depended on their future elevation. 
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Their father hoped, with far more judgment, that they 
would he a comfort to him hoth in sickness and in health. 
He had had no learning himself, and could write but poorly, 
and owed that skill he had in figures to his natural turn for 
business. He reasonably hoped that his daughters, after all 
the money he had spent on them, would now write his letters 
and keep his accounts. And as he was now and then laid 
up with a fit of the gout, he was enjoying the prospect of 
haying two affectionate children to nurse him, as well as 
two skilful assistants to relieve him. 

When they came home, however, he had the mortification 
to find, that though he had two smart, showy ladies to visit 
him, he had neither dutiful daughters to nurse him, nor 
faithfiil stewards to keep his books, nor prudent children to 
manage his house. They neither soothed him by their kind- 
ness when he was sick, nor helped him by their industry 
when he was busy. They thought the maid might take care 
of him in the gout, as she did before ; for they fancied that 
nursing was a coarse and servile employment : and as to their 
skill in ciphering, he soon found, to his cost, that though 
they knew how to spend both pounds, shillings, and pence, 
yet they did not know so well how to cast them up. Indeed, 
it is to be regretted that women in general, especially in the 
middle class, are so little grounded in so indispensable, solid, 
and valuable an acquirement as arithmetic. 

Mrs. Brag well, being one day very busy in preparing a 
great dinner for the neighbors, ventured to request her 
daughters to assist in making the pastry. They asked her, 
with a scornful smile, whether she had sent them to boarding- 
school to learn to cook ; and added, that they supposed she 
would expect them next to make hasty-puddings for the hay- 
makers. So saying, they coolly marched off to their music. 
When the mother found her girls were too polite to be of any 
use, she would take comfort in observing how her parlor was 
set out with their filagree and fiowers, their embroidery and 
cut paper. They spent the morning in bed, the noon in 
dressing, the evening at the harpsichord, and the night in 
reading novels. 

With all these fine qualifications, it is easy to suppose, 
that, as they despised their sober duties, they no less despised 
their plain neighbors. When they could not get to a horse^ 
race, a petty ball, or a strolling play, with some company as 
idle and as smart as themselves, they were driven for amuse- 
ment to the circulating library. Jack, the plough-boy, on 
whom they had now put a livery-jacket, was employed half 
bis time in trotting backwards and forwards with the most 
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wretched trash the little neighboring book-shop conld iiimisfa. 
The choice was often left to Jack, who could not read, but 
who had general orders to bring all the new things^ nnd a 
great many of them. 

It was a misfortune, that at the school at which they had 
been bred, and at some others, there was no system of edu* 
cation which had any immediate reference to the station of 
life to which the girls chiefly belonged. As persons in the 
middle line, for want of that acquaintance with books, and 
with life and manners, which the great possess, do not al- 
ways see the connection between remote consequences and 
their causes, the evils of a corrupt and inapprc^riate system 
of education do not strike them so forcibly ; and provided 
they can pay for it y which is made the grand criterion be- 
tween the fit and the unfit, they are too little disposed to 
consider the value, or rather the worthlessness, of the thing 
which is paid for ; but literally go on to give their money for 
that which is not bread. 

Their subsequent course of reading serves to establish all 
the errors of their education. Instead of such books as 
might help to confirm and strengthen them in all the virtues 
of their station ; in humility, economy, meekness, content- 
ment, self-denial, and industry ; the studies now adopted are, 
by a graft on the old stock, made to grow on the habits ac- 
quired at school. Of those novels and plays which are so 
eagerly devoured by persons of this description, there is per- 
haps scarce one which is not founded upon principles which 
would lead young women of the middle ranks to be discon- 
tented with their station. It is rank — it is elegance — ^it is 
beauty — it is sentimental feelings — it is sensibility — it is some 
needless, or some superficial, or some quality hurtful, even in 
that fkshionable person to whom the author ascribes it, which 
is the ruling principle. This quality transferred into the 
heart and the conduct of an illiterate woman, in an inferior 
station, becomes impropriety, becomes absurdity, becomes 
sinfulness. 

Things were in this state in the family we are describing, 
or rather growing worse, — for idleness and vanity are never 
at a stand, — when these two wealthy farmers, Bragwell and 
Worthy, met at Weyhill-fkir, as was said before. After many 
hearty salutations had passed between them, it was agreed 
that Mr. Bragwell should spend the next day with his old friend, 
whose house was not many miles distant. Bragw^l invited 
himself in the following manner : " We have not had a com- 
fortable day's chat for years," said he, " and as I am to look 
at a drove of lean beasts in your neighborhood^ I will take « 
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bdd at your house, and we will pass the evening in debating, 
as we used to do. You know I always loved a bit of an ar- 
gument, and am reckoned not to make the worst figure at our 
club ; I had not, to be sure, such good learning as you had, 
because your father was a parson, and you got it for nothing ; 
but I can bear my part pretty well, for all that. When any 
man talks to me about his learning, I ask if it has helped 
him to get a good estate : if he says no, then I would not give 
him a rush for it ; for of what use is all the learning in the 
world, if it 4oes not make a man rich ? But, as I was saying, 
I will come and see you to-morrow : but now don't let your 
wife put herself into a fuss for me ; don't alter your own plain 
way ; for I am not proud, I assure you, nor above my old 
friends ; though, I thank God, I am pretty well in the world." 

To all this flourishing speech Mr. Worthy coolly answered, 
that certunly worldly prosperity ought never to make any 
man proud, since it is God who giveth strength to get riches, 
and without his blessing *tis in vain to rise up early, and t^ 
eat the bread of carefulness. 

About the middle of the next day, Mr. Bragwell reached 
Mr. Worthy's neat and pleasant dwelling. He found every 
thing in it the reverse of his own. It had not so many orna- 
ments, but it had more comforts. And when he saw his 
friend's good old-fashioned arm-chair in a warm corner, he 
gave a sigh to think how his own had been banished, to 
make room for his daughter's piano-forte. Instead of made 
flowers in glass-cases, and tea-chests and screens too fine to 
be used, which he saw at home, and about which he was 
cautioned and scolded as oflen as he came near them ; his 
daughters watching his motions with the same anxiety as 
they would have watched the motions of a cat in a china 
shop ; instead of this, I say, he saw some neat shelves of 
good books for the service of the family, and a small medicine 
chest for the benefit of the poor. 

Mrs. Worthy and her daughters had prepared a plain but 
neat and good dinner. The tarts were so excellent, that 
Bragwell felt a secret kind of regret that his own daughters 
were too genteel to do any thing so very usefiil. Indeed, he 
had been always unwilling to believe that any thing which 
was very proper and very necessary, could be so extremely 
vulgar and unbecoming as his daughters were always declar- 
ing it to be. And his late experience of the little comfort he 
found at home, inclined him now still more strongly to sus- 
pect that things were not so right there as he had been made 
to suppose. But it was in vain to speak ; for his daughters 
eonstantly stopped bis mouth by a favorite saying of theirs, 
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which equally indicated affectation and vulgarity — ^that itmui 
better to be out of the world than out of the fashion. 

Soon after dinner,, the women went out to their several em- 
ployments, and, Mr. Worthy being left alone with his guest^ 
the following discourse took place. 

BragwdL You have a couple of sober, pretty-looking 
girls, Worthy; but I wonder they don't tiif ojQf a little more. 
Why, my girls have as much fat and flour on their heads as 
would half maintain my reapers in suet pudding. 

Worthy, Mr. Bragwell, in the management of my femily, 
i don't consider what I might afl^rd only, though that is one 
great point ; but I consider also what is needfid and bec(»n- 
ing in a man of my station ; for there are so many usefiil 
ways of laying out money, that I feel as if it were a sin to 
spend one unnecessary shilling. Having had the blessing of 
a good education myself, I have been able to give the like 
advantage to my daughters. One of the best lessons I have 
taught them is, to know themselves; and one proof that they 
have learnt this lesson is, that they are not above any of the 
duties of their station. They read and write well ; and when 
my eyes are bad, they keep my accounts in a very pretty 
manner. If I had put them to learn what you caU genied 
things t these might either have been of no use to them, and 
so both time and money might have been thrown away ; or 
they might have proved worse than nothing to them, by lead«> 
ing them into wrong notions,^ and wrong company. Though 
we do not wish them to do the laborious parts of the dairy 
work, yet they always assist their mother in the management 
of it. As to their appearance, they are every day nearly as 
you see them now, and on Sundays they are very neatly 
dressed, but it is always in a decent and modest way. There 
are no lappets, fringes, furbelows, and tawdry ornaments ; no 
trains, turbans, and flounces, fluttering about among my 
cheese and butter. And I should feel no vanity, but much 
mortification, if a stranger, seeing farmer Worthy's daughters 
at church, should ask who those fine ladies were. 

BragweU, Now, I own I should like to have such a ques- 
tion asked concerning my daughters. I like to make people 
stare and envy. It makes one feel one's self somebody. I 
never feel the pleasure of having handsome things so much 
as when I see they raise curiosity ; and I enjoy the envy of 
others as a fresh evidence of my own prosperity. But as to 
yourself, to be sure, you best know what you can afford ; and, 
indeed, there is some difference between your daughters and 
the Miss Bragwells. 

Warthf^ For my part» before I engage in any expense,^] 
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always ask myself these two short questions ; first, Can I 
afford it ? secondly, Is it proper for me ? 

Bragwell, Do you so ? Now, I own I ask myself but 
one ; for if I find I can afford it, I take care to make it proper 
for me. If I can pay for a thing, no one has a right to hiu'^ 
der me firom havmg it. 

Worthy, Certainly. But a man's own prudence, his love 
of propriety, and sense of duty, ought to prevent him firom 
doing an improper thing, as effectually as if there were somen 
body to hinder him. 

Bragwell, Now, I think a man is a fool who is hindered 
ftom having any thing he has a mind to; unless, indeed, he ia 
in want of money to pay for it. I am no fi-iend to debt. A 
poor man must want on. 

Worthy. But 1 hope my children have learnt not to want, 
any thing which is not proper for them. They are very in-, 
dustrious ; they attend to business all day, and in the evening" 
they sit down to their work or a good book. I take care that 
neither their reading nor conversation shall excite any de-^ 
sires or tastes unsuitable to their condition. They have little 
vanity, because the kind of knowledge they have is of toa 
sober a sort to raise admiration ; and from that vanity which 
attends a little smattering of frivolous accomplishments, I have 
secured them, by keeping them in total ignorance of all such.. 
I think they live in the fear of God. I trust they are humble 
and pious, and I am sure they seem cheerful and happy. If 
I am sick, it is pleasant to see them dispute which shall wait 
upon me ; for they say the maid cannot do it so tenderly asi 
themselves. 

This part of the discourse staggered Bragwell. An invol-i 
untary tear rushed into his eye. Vain as he was, he could 
not help feeling what a difference a religious and a worldly 
education made on the heart, and how much the former reg-i 
ulated even the natural temper. Another thing which sur-» 
prised him was, that these girls, living a life of domestic piety ,^ 
without any public diversion, should be so very cheerful and 
happy ; while his own daughters, who were never contradicts 
ed, and were indulged with continual amusements, were aln 
ways sullen and ill-tempered. That they who were more hu-. 
mored should be less grateful, and they who were more 
amused less happy, disturbed him much. He envied Worthy 
the tenderness of his children, though he would not own it, bu^ 
turned it off thus : 

Bragwell, But my girls are too smart to make mopes ofj^ 
that is the truth. Though ours is such a lonely village, it isi 
woacierful to see how soou they get the fashioAS* What witU 
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the descriptions in the magazines, and the pictures in the 
pocket-books, they have them in a twinkling, and outdo their 
patterns all to nothing. I used to take in the County Jour- 
nal, because it was useful enough to see how oats went, the 
time of high water, and the price of stocks. But when my 
ladies came home, forsooth, I was soon wheedled out of that, 
and forced to take a London paper, that tells a deal about 
caps and feathers, and all the trumpery of the quality, and 
the French dress and the French undress. When I want to 
know what hops are a bag, they are snatching the paper to 
see what violet soap is a pound. And as to the dairy, they 
never care how cow's milk goes, as long as they can get 
some stuff which they call milk of roses. Seeing them dis- 
puting violently the other day about cream and butter, I 
thought it a sign they were beginning to care for the farm, 
till I found it was cold cream for the hands, and jessamine 
butter for the hair. 

Worthy, But do your daughters never read ? 

Bragwell. Read! I believe they do too. Why, our 
Jack, the ploughboy, spends half his time in going to a shop 
in our market-town, where they let out books to read with 
marble covers* And they sell paper with all manner of col- 
ors on the edges, and gimcracks, and powder-puffs, and wash- 
balls, and cards without any pips, and every thing in the 
world that's genteel and of no use. 'Twas but the other day 
I met Jack with a basket full of these books ; so, having 
some time to spare, I sat down to see a little what they were 
about. 

Worthy. Well, I hope you there found what was likely 
to improve your daughters, and teach them the true use 
of time. 

Bragwell. O, as to that, you are pretty much out. I 
could make neither head nor tail of it : it was neither fish, 
flesh, nor good red-herring ; it was all about my Lord, and 
Sir Harry, and the Captain. But I never met with such 
nonsensical fellows in my life. Their talk was no more 
like that of my old landlord, who was a lord you know, nor 
the captain of our fencibles, than chalk is like cheese. I 
was fairly taken in at first, and began to think I had got 
hold of a godly book ; for there was a deal about hope and 
despair, and death, and heaven, and angels, and torments, 
and everlasting happiness. But when I got a little on, I 
found there was no meaning in all these words, or, if any, it 
was a bad meaning. Eternal misery, perhaps, (Mily meant a 
moment's disappointment about a bit of a letter ; and everlast* 
ing happiness meant two people talking nonsense, together 
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for five minutes. In short, I never met with such a pack of 
lies. The people talk such wild gibberish, as no folks in 
their sober senses ever did talk ; and the things that happen 
to them are not like the things that ever happen to me or 
any of my acquaintance. They are at home one minute, and 
beyond sea the next ; beggars to-day, and lords to-morrow ; 
waiting-maids in the morning, and duchesses at night. 
Nothing happens in a natural, gradual way, as it does at 
home ; they grow rich by the stroke of a wand, and poor by 
the magic of a word ; the disinherited orphan of this hour is 
the overgrown heir of the next ; now a bride and bridegroom 
turn out to be brother and sister, and the brother and sis- 
ter prove to be no relations at all. You and I, master Wor- 
thy, have worked hard many years, and think it very well to 
have scraped a trifle of money together ; you a few hundreds 
I suppose, and I a few thousands. But one would think 
every man in these books had the Bank of England in his 
'scrutore. Then there is another thing which I never met 
with in true life. We think it pretty well, you know, if one 
has got one thing, and another has got another. I will tell 
you how I mean. You are reckoned sensible ; our parson is 
learned ; the squire is rich ; I am rather generous ; one of 
your daughters is pretty ; and both mine are genteel. But 
in these books (except here and there one, whom they make 
worse than Satan himself), every man and woman's child of 
them are all wise, and witty, and generous, and rich, and 
handsome, and genteel ; and all to the last degree. Nobody 
is middling, or good in one thing and bad in another, like 
my live acquaintance ; but it is dl up to the skies, or down 
to the dirt. — I had rather read Tom Hickathrifl, or Jack 
the Giant<-killer, a thousand times. 

Worthy, You have found out, Mr. Bragwell, that many 
of these books are ridiculous ; I will go farther, and say, that 
to me they appear wicked also ; and I should account the 
reading of them a great mischief, especially to people in mid-i 
dling and low life, if I only took into the account the great 
loss of time such reading causes, and the aversion it leaves 
behind for what is more serious and solid. But this, though 
a bad part, is not the worst. These books give false views 
of human life. They teach a contempt for humble and do- 
mestic duties ; for industry, frugality, and retirement. Want 
of youth and beauty is considered in them as ridiculous. 
Plain people, like you and me, are objects of contempt. Pa- 
rental authority is set at nought. Nay, plots and contri- 
vances against parents and guardians fill half the volumes. 
They consider love as the great busicees of human life^ and 
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even teach that it is impossible for this love to be regulated 
or restrained ; and to the indulgence of this passion every 
duty is therefore sacrificed. A country life, with a kind 
mother, or a sober aunt, is described as a state of intolerable 
misery ; and one would be apt to fancy from their painting, 
that a good country house is a prison, and a worthy father 
the gaoler. Vice is set off with every ornament which can 
make it pleasing and amiable; while virtue and piety are 
made ridiculous, by tacking to them something that is silly or 
absurd. Crimes, which would be considered as hanging 
matter at our country assizes — at least, if I were a juryman, 
I should bring in the whole train of heroes, "guilty, death" — 
are here made to take the appearance of virtue,, by being 
mixed with some wild flight of unnatural generosity. Those 
crying sins, adultery ^ gaming^ duels, and self-murder, are 
made so familiar, and the wickedness of them is so disguised 
by fine words and soil descriptions, that even innocent girls 
get to lose thek abhorrence, and to talk with complacency 
of things which should not be so much as named by them. 

I should not have said so much on thia mischief (continued 
Mr. Worthy), fi-om which, I dare say, great folks fancy 
people in our station are safe enough, if I did not know and 
lament that this corrupt reading is now got down even among 
some of the lowest class. And it is an evil which is spread- 
ing every day. Poor, industrious girls, who get their bread 
by the needle or the loom, spend half the night in listening to 
these books. Thus the labor of one girl is lost, and the 
minds of the rest are corrupted ; for, though their hands are 
employed in honest industry, which might help to preserve 
them from a life of sin, yet their hearts are at that very time pol- 
luted by scenes and descriptions which are too likely to plunge 
them into it ; and when their vain, weak heads compare the soft 
and delicious lives of the heroines in the book, with their own 
mean garb and hard labor, the effect is obvious ; and I think 
I do not go too far when I say, that the vain and showy man- 
ner in which young women, who have to work for their 
bread, have taken to dress themselves, added to the poison 
they draw from these books, contribute together to bring 
them to destruction, more than almost any other cause. Now 
tell me, do not you think these wild books will hurt your 
daughters? 

Sragwell, Why, I do think they are grown full of schemes, 
and contrivances, and whispers ; that's the truth on't. Ev- 
ery thing is a secret. They always seem to be on the 
look-out for something ; and when nothing comes on't, then 
Ihej are sulky and disappointed. They will not keep com- 
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pany with their equals ; they despise trade and farming ; and 
I own Im for the stuff, I should not like them to marry 
any but a man of substance, if he was ever so smart. Now 
they will hardly sit down with a substantial country dealer. 
But if they hear of a recruiting party in our market town, on 
goes the finery— off they are. Some flimsy excuse is patched 
up. They want something at the book-shop or the mil- 
liner's ; because I suppose there is a chance that some jack- 
anapes of an ensign may be there buying sticking-plaster. 
In short, I do grow a little uneasy ; for I should not like to 
see all I have saved thrown away on a knapsack. 

So saying, they both rose, and walked out to view the 
farm. Mr; Bragwell affected greatly to admire the good 
order of every thing he saw ; but never forgot to compare it 
with something larger, and handsomer, or better, of his own. 
It was easy to see that self was his standard of perfection in 
every thing. All he himself possessed gained some in- 
creased value in his eyes from being his ; and in surveying 
the property of his friend, he derived fix>d for his vanity, from 
things which seemed least likely to raise it. Every appear- 
ance of comfort, of success, of merit, in any thing which be- 
longed to Mr. Worthy, led him to speak of some superior 
advantage of his own of the same kind ; and it was clear that 
the chief part of the satisfaction he felt in walking over the 
farm of his friend, was caused by thinking how much larger 
his own was. i 

Mr. Worthy, who felt a kindness for him which all hi» 
vanity could not cure, was always on the watch how to turn 
their talk to some useful point. And whenever people re- 
solve to go into company with this view, it is commonly 
their own fault if some opportunity of turning it to account 
does not offer. 

He saw Bragwell was intoxicated with pride, and undone 
by success ; and that his family was in the high-road to ruin 
through mere prosperity. He thought that if some means 
could be found to open his eyes on his own character, to 
which he was now totally blind, it might be of the utmost 
service to him. The more Mr. Worthy reflected, the more 
he wished to undertake this kind ofiice. He was not sure 
that Mr. Bragwell would bear it, but he was very sure it wa» 
his duty to attempt it. As Mr. Worthy was very humble 
himself, he had great patience and forbearance with the 
faults of others. He felt no pride at having escaped the 
errors into which they had fallen, for he knew who it was 
had made Mm to differ. He remembered that God had given 
him many advantages ; a pious father, and a religious educa-v 

VOL* I. 
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tion : this made him humble under a sense of his own sins, 
and charitable towards the sins of others who had not had the 
same privileges. 

Just as he was going to try to enter into a very serious con- 
versation with his guest, he was stopped by the appearance 
of his daughter, who told them supper was ready. 



PART II. 

A Conversation, 



Soon after supper,^ Mrs. Worthy left the room with her 
daughters, at her husband's desire ; for it was his intention 
to speak more plainly to Bragwell than was likely to be 
agreeable to him to hear before others. The two farmers 
being seated at their little table, each in a handscune old- 
fashioned great chair, Bragwell began. 

"It is a great comfort, neighbor Worthy, at a certain time 
of life, to be got above the world : my notion is, that a man 
should labor hard the first part of his days, that he may then 
sit down and enjoy himself for the remainder. Now, though 
J hate boasting, yet, as you are my oldest friend, I am about 
to open my heart to you. Let me tell you then, I reckon I 
have worked as hard as any man in my time, and that I now 
begin to think I have a right to indulge a little. I have got 
my money with character, and I mean to spend it with credit. 
I pay every one his own, I set a good example, I keep to my 
church, I serve God, I honor the king, and I obey the laws 
of the land." 

" This is doing a great deal indeed," replied Mr. Worthy; 
" but," added he, " I doubt that more goes to the making up 
all these duties than men are commonly aware of Suppose 
then that you and I talk the matter over coolly : we have the 
evening before us. What if we sit down together as two 
friends, and examine one another ? " 

Bragwell, who loved argument, and who was not a little 
vain both of his sense and his morality, accepted the chal- 
lenge, and gave his word that he would take in good part 
any thing that should be said to him. Worthy was about to 
proceed, when Bragwell interrupted him for a moment, by 
saying, — " But stop, friend : before we begin, I wish you 
would remember that we have had a long walk, and I want 
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a little refreshment : have you no liquor that is stronger than 
this cider? I am afraid it will give me a fit of the gout.*' 

Mr. Worthy immediately produced a bottle of wine, and 
another of spirits; saying, that though he drank neither 
spirits nor even wine himself, yet his wife always kept a little 
of each, as a provision in case of sickness or accidents. 

Farmer Bragwell preferred the brandy, and began to taste 
it. " Why," said he, "this is no better than English ; I al- 
ways use foreign myself." — " I bought this for foreign," said 
Mr. Worthy. — " No, no, it is English spirits, I assure you ; 
but I can put you into a way to get foreign nearly as cheap 
as English." Mr. Worthy replied that he thought that was 
impossible. 

Bragwell. O no ; there are ways and means — a word to 
the wise — ^there is an acquaintance of mine that lives upon 
the south-coast — ^you are a particular friend, and I will get 
you half-a-dozen gallons for a trifle. 

Worthy. Not if it be smuggled, Mr. Bragwell, though I 
should get it for sixpence a bottle. — "Ask no questions," 
said the other : " I never say any thing to any one ; and who 
is the wiser 1 " — " And so this is your way of obeying the 
laws of the land," said Mr. Worthy ; " here is a fine speci- 
men of your morality." 

Bragwell. Come, come, don't make a fiiss about trifles. 
If every one did it, indeed, it would be another thing; but as 
to my getting a little good brandy cheap, why, that can't hurt 
the revenue much. 

Worthy. Pray, Mr. Bragwell, what should you think of 
a man who would dip his hand into a bag, and take out a 
few guineas? 

Bragwell. Think ! why, I think that he should be hanged, 
to be sure. 

Worthy. But suppose that bag stood in the king's treas- 
ury? 

Bragwell. In the king's treasury ! worse and worse ! 
What, rob the king's treasury ! Well, I hope if any one has 
done it, the robber will be taken up and executed ; for I sup- 
pose we shall all be taxed to pay the damage. 

Worthy. Very true. If one man takes money out of the 
treasury, others must be obliged to pay the more into it. But 
what think you if the fellow should be found to have stopped 
some money in its way to the treasury, instead of taking it 
out of the bag afler it got there ? 

Bragwell. Guilty, Mr. Worthy ; it is all the same, in my 
opinion. If I were judge, I would hang him without benefit 
of clergy 
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Worthy, Hark ye, Mr. Bragwell : he that deals in srnug^ 
sled hrandy is the man who takes to himself the king's money 
in its way to the treasury, and he as much robs the govern- 
ment as if he dipt his hands into a bag of guineas in the 
treasury chamber. It comes to the same thing exactly. 
Here Bragwell seemed a little offended, and exclaimed, — 
" What, Mr. Worthy ! do you pretend to say I am not an 
honest man, because I like to get my brandy as cheap as I 
can ? and because I like to save a shilling to my family ? 
Sir, I repeat it, I do my duty to God and my neighbor. I 
Bay the Lord's prayer most days, I go to church on Sundays, 
I repeat my creed, and keep the ten commandments ; and 
though I now and then get a little brandy cheap, yet, upon 
the whole, I will venture to say, I do as much as can be ex- 
pected of any man, and more than the generality." 

Worthy. Come, then, since you say you keep the com- 
mandments, you cannot be offended if I ask you whether you 
understand them. 

Bragwell. To be sure I do. I dare say I do : look'ee, 
Mr. Worthy, I don't pretend to much reading ; I was not bred 
to it as you were. If my father had been a parson, I fancy 
I should have made as good a figure as some other folks, but 
I hope good sense and a good heart may teach a man his 
duty without much scholarship. 

Worthy. To come to the point ; let us now go through 
the ten commandments, and let us take along with us those 
explanations of them which our Savior gave us in his sermon 
on the mount. 

Bragwell. Sermon on the mount ! why, the ten command- 
ments are in the 20th chapter of Exodus. Come, come, 
Mr. Worthy, I know where to find the commandments as 
well as you do; for it happens that I am churchwarden, 
and I can see from the altar-piece where the ten command- 
ments are, without your telling me, for my pew directly 
faces it. 

Worthy. But I advise you to read the sermon on the 
mount, that you may see the full meaning of them. 

Bragwell. What ! do you want to make me believe that 
there are two ways of keeping the commandments ? 

Worthy. No ; but there may be two ways of understand- 
ing them. 

Bragwell. Well, I am not afraid to be put to the proof; 
I defy any man to say I do not keep at least all the four first 
that are on the lefl side of the altar-piece. 

Worthy. If you can prove that, I shall be more ready to 
believe you observe those of the other table; for he who 
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does his duty to God, will be likely to do his duty to his 
neighbor also. 

SragweU. What ! do you think that I serve two Gods T 
do you think then, that I make graven images, and worship 
stocks or stones] do you take me for a papist or an idolater! 

IVarthj^. Don't triumph quite so soon, master BragwelL 
Pray, is there nothing in the world you prefer to God, and 
thus make an idol of? do you not love your money, or your 
lands, or your crops, or your cattle, or your own will, and 
your own way, rather better than you love God? do you 
never think of these with more pleasure than you think of 
Him, and follow them more eagerly than your religious duty? 

BragwelL Ol there's nothing about that in the 20th 
chapter of Exodus. 

Worthy. But Jesus Christ has said, ''He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of me." Now, 
it is certainly a man's duty to love his father and mother ; 
nay, it would be wicked not to love them ; and yet we must 
not love even these more than our Creator and our Savior. 
Well, I think, on this principle, your heart pleads guilty to 
the breach of the first and second commandments : let us 
proceed to the third. 

BragwelL That is about swearing, is it not ? 

Mr. Worthy, who had observed Bragwell guilty of much 
profaneness in using the name of his Maker (though all such 
offensive words have been avoided, in writing this history), 
now told him that he had been waiting the whole day f<Mr an 
opportunity to reprove him for his frequent breach of the third 
commandment. 

" Good L — d 1 I break the third commandment ! " said 
Bragwell ; " no, indeed, hardly ever. I once used to swear a 
little, to be sure ; but I vow I never do it now, except now 
and then, when I happen to be in a passion : and in such a 
case, why, by G — d, you know the sin is with those who pro* 
voke me, and not with roe ; but, upon my soul, I don't think 
I have sworn an oath these three months ; no, not I, faith, as 
I hope to be saved." 

Worthy, And yet you have broken this holy law no less 
thau five or six times in the last speech you have made. 

Bragwell. Lord, bless me! sure you mistake. Good 
heavens, Mr. Worthy, I call G — d to witness, I have neither 
cursed nor swore since I have been in the house. 

Worthy. Mr. Bragwell, this is the way in which many, 
who call themselves very good sort of people, deceive them- 
selves. What ! is it no profanation of the name of your Ma* 
ker, to use it lightly, irreverently, and familiarly, as you hav^ 
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done ? Our Savior has not only told us not to swear by the 
immediate name of God, but he has said, '' Swear not at all, 
neither by heaven nor by the earth ; " and in order to hinder our 
inventing any other irreligious exclamations or expressions, 
he has even added, *'but let. your communication be yea, 
yea, and nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than this simple 
affirmation and denial, cometh of evil." Nay, more, so 
greatly do I reverence that high and holy name, that I think 
even some good people have it too frequently in their mouths, 
and that they might convey the idea without the word. 

BragwelL Well, well, I must take a little more care, I 
believe; I vow to Heaven I did not know there had been so 
much harm in it ; but my daughters seldom speak without 
using some of these words, and yet they wanted to make me 
believe the other day that it was monstrous vulgar to swear. 

Worthy, Women, even gentlewomen, who ought to cor- 
rect this evil habit in their fathers, and husbands, and chil- 
dren, are too apt to encourage it by their own practice. And, 
indeed, they betray the profaneness of their own minds also 
by it ; for none who truly venerate the holy name of God, can 
either profane it in this manner themselves, or hear others do 
80, without being exceedingly pained at it. 

BragwelL Well, since you are so hard upon me, I be- 
lieve I must e'en give up this point ; — so let us pass on to the 
next ; and here I tread upon sure ground ; for, as sharp as 
you are upon me, you can't accuse me of being a sabbath- 
breaker, since I go to church every Sunday of my life, unless 
on some very extraordinary occasion. 

Worthy. For those occasions the gospel allows, by say- 
ing, " The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbath :" our own sickness, or attending on the sickness of 
others, are lawful impediments. 

BragwelL Yes, and I am now and then obliged to look 
at a drove of beasts, or to go a journey, or take some medi- 
cine, or perhaps some friend may call upon me, or it may be 
very cold, or very hot, or very rainy. 

Worthy. Poor excuses, Mr. Bragwell ! Do you call 
these lawful impediments ? I am afraid they will not pass 
for such on the day of judgment. But how is the rest of 
your Sunday spent? 

Bragwell. O, why, I assure you I oflen go to church 
in the afternoon also, and even if I am ever so sleepy. 

Worthy. And so you finish your nap at church, I suppose ? 

Bragwell. Why, as to that, to be sure we do contrive to 
have something a little nicer than common for dinner on a 
Sunday ; in consequence of which^ one eats, you know, a 
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little more than ordinary ; and having nothing to do on that 
day, one has more leisure to take a cheerful glass ; and all 
these things will make one a little heavy, you know. 

Worthy. And don't you take a little ride in the morning, 
and look at your sheep when the weather is good ; and so fil 
your mmd just before you go to church with thoughts of 
them ; and when the weather is bad, don't you settle an ac- 
count ? or write a few letters of business after church ? 

BragweU. I can't say but I do; but that is nothing 
to any body, so long as I set a good example by keeping to 
my church. 

Worthy. And how do you pass your Sunday evenings ? 

Bragwell. My wife and daughters go a visiting Sunday 
afternoons. My daughters are glad to get out at any rate ; 
and as to my wife, she says, that, being ready dressed, it is a 
pity to lose the opportunity ; besides^ it saves her time on a 
week day : so then, you see, I have it all my own way, and 
when I have got rid of the ladies, who are ready to faint at 
the smell of tobacco, I can venture to smoke a pipe, and drink 
a sober glass of punch with half a dozen friends. 

Worthy. Which punch being made of smuggled brandy, 
and drunk on the Lord's day, in very vain as well as profane 
and worldly company, you are enabled to break both the law 
of God and that of your country at a stroke ; and I suppose, 
when you are got together, you speak of your cattle, or of 
your crops, after which perhaps you talk over a few of your 
neighbors' faults, and then you brag a little of your own 
wealth, or your own achievements. 

Bragwell, Why, you seem to know us so well, that any 
one would think you had been sitting behind the curtain : 
and yet you are a little mistaken too ; for I think we have 
hardly said a word for several of our last Sundays on any 
thing but politics. 

Worthy. And do you find that you much improve your 
Christian charity by that subject? 

Bragwell. Why, to be sure, we do quarrel till we are very 
near fighting, that is the worst on't. 

Worthy. And then you call names, and swear a little, I 
suppose. 

Bragwell. Why, when one is contradicted, and put in a 
passion, you know, and when people, especially if they are 
one's inferiors, won't adopt all one's opinions, flesh and blood 
can't bear it. 

Worthy. And when all your friends are gone home, what 
becomes of the rest of the evening ? 

Bragwell, That is just as it happens : sometimes I read the 
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newspaper. ; and, as one is generally most tired on the days one 
does nothing, I go to bed earlier on Sundays than on any 
other days, that I may be more fit to get up to my business the 
next morning. 

Worth,y, So you shorten Sunday as much as you can, by 
cutting off a bit at both ends, I suppose ; for I take it for 
granted, you lie a little later in the morning. 

BragwelL Come, come. We shan't get through the 
whole ten to-night, if you stand snubbing one at this rate. 
You may pass over the fiflh ; for my father and mother have 
been dead ever since I was a boy ; so I am clear of that scrape* 

Worthy, There are, however, many relative duties in- 
cluded in that commandment ; unkindness to all kindred is 
forbidden. 

BragweU, O, if you mean my turning off my nephew 
Tom, the ploughboy, you must not blame me for that ; it was 
all my wife's fault. He was as good a lad as ever lived, to be 
sure, and my own brother's son ; but my wife could not bear 
that a boy in a carter's frock should be about the house,, 
calling her aunt. We quarrelled like dog and cat about it y 
and when he was turned away, she and I did not speak for a 
week. 

Worthy, Which was a fresh breach of the command- 
ment ; a worthy nephew turned out of doors, and a wife not 
iS|K)ken to for a week, are no very convincing proofs of your 
observance of the fiflh commandment. 

BragweU, Well, I long to come to the sixth ; for you 
don't think I commit murder, I hope. 

Worthy, I am not sure of that. 

BragweU, Murder ! What, I kill any body ? 

Worthy, Why, the laws of the land indeed, and the dis* 
grace attending it, are almost enough to keep any man from 
actual murder ; let me ask, however, do you never give way 
to unjust anger, and passion, and revenge ? as, for instance, 
do you never feel your resentment kindle against some of the 
politicians who contradict you on a Sunday night ? and do 
you never push your animosity against somebody that has 
afironted you, further than the occasion can justify 1 

BragweU, Hark'ee, Mr. Worthy ; I am a man of sub- 
stance, and no man shall offend me without my being even 
with him. So, as to injuring a man, if he affronts me firsts 
there's nothing but good reason in that. 

Worthy, Very well ! only bear in mind that you wilfully 
break this commandment, whether you abuse your servant, 
are angry at your wife, watch for a moment to revenge an 
uijury on your neighbor, or even wreak your passion on ^ 
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harmless beast ; for you have then the seeds of murder work- 
ing in your breast ; and if there were no law, no gibbet to 
check you, and no fear of disgrace neither, I am not sure 
where you would stop. 

BragwdL Why, Mr. Worthy, you have a strange way of 
explaining the commandments : so you set me down for a 
murderer, merely because I bear hatred to a man who has 
done me a hurt, and am glad to do him a like injury in my 
turn. — I am sure I should want spirit if I did not. 

Worthy. I go by the Scripture rule, which says, " He 
that hateth his brother is a murderer ; " and again, " Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, and pray for them 
that despitefuUy use you and persecute you." Besides, Mr. 
Bragwell, you make it a part of your boast that you said the 
Lord's prayer every day, wherein you pray to God to forgive 
you your trespasses as you forgive them that trespass against 
you. If, therefore, you do not forgive them that trespass 
against you, in that case you pray daily that your own tres- 
passes may never be forgiven. Now, own the truth : Did 
you, last night, lie down in a spirit of forgiveness and char> 
ity with the whole world ? 

BragweU, Yes, I am in charity with the world in gen- 
eral ; because the greater part of it has never done me any 
harm. But I won't forgive old Giles, who broke down my 
new hedge yesterday for firing — Giles, who used to be so 
honest ! 

Worthy. And yet you expect that God will forgive you, 
who have broken down his sacred laws, and have so often 
robbed him of his right : you have robbed him of the honor 
due unto his name ; you have robbed him of his holy day, by 
doing your own work, and seeking your own pleasure in it ; 
you have robbed his poor, particularly in the instance of 
Giles, by withholding from them, as overseer, such assistance 
as should prevent their being driven to the sin of stealing. 

BragweU. Why, you are now charging me with other 
men's sins, as well as my own. 

Worthy. Perhaps the sins which we cause other men to 
commit, through injustice, inconsideration, and evil example, 
may dreadfully swell the sum of our responsibility in the 
great day of account. 

BragweU. Well, come, let us make haste, and get through 
these commandments. The next is, " Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery." Thank God, neither I nor my family can be 
said to break the seventh commandment. 

Worthy. Here, again, remember how Christ himself hath 
said, " Whoso looketh on a woman, to lust afier her, hath 
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already committed adultery with her in his heart." These 
are no far-fetched expressions of mine, Mr. Bragwell ; they 
are the words of Jesus Christ. I hope you will not charge 
him with having carried things too far ; for if you do, you 
charge him with being mistaken in the religion he taught ; 
and this can only be accounted for, by supposing him an 
impostor. 

BragweU. Why, upon my word, Mr. Worthy, I don't like 
these sayings of his, which you quote upon me so often, and 
that is the truth of it, and I can't say I feel much disposed 
to believe them. 

Worthy. I hope you believe in Jesus Christ. I hope you 
believe that creed of yours, which you also boasted of repeat- 
ing so regularly. 

BragweU, Well, well. I'll believe any thing you say, 
rather than stand quarrelling with you. 

Worthy, I hope, then, you will allow, that since it is 
committing adultery to look at a woman wiUi even an irregu- 
lar thought, it follows, from the same rule, that all immodest 
dress in your daughters, or indecent jests and double mean- 
ings in yourself; all loose songs or novels ; and all diver- 
sions, also, which have a like dangerous tendency — are 
forbidden by the seventh commandment ; for it is most plain, 
from what Christ has said, that it takes in not only the act, 
but the inclination, the desire, the indulged imagination: 
the act is only the last and highest degree of any sin ; the 
topmost round, as it were, of a ladder, to which all the lower 
rounds are only as so many steps and stages. 

BragweU. Strict, indeed 1 Mr. Worthy : but let us go 
on to the next ; you won't pretend to say I steal, Mr. Brag- 
well, I trust, was never known to rob on the highway, to 
break open his neighbor's house, or to use false weights or 
measures. 

Worthy. No, nor have you ever been under any temptation 
to do it ; and yet there are a thousand ways of breaking the 
eighth commandment, besides actual stealing. For instance, 
9o you never hide the faults of the goods you sell, and 
heighten the faults of those you buy 1 Do you never take 
advantage of an ignorant desder, and ask more for a. thing 
than it is worth ? Do you never turn the distressed circum- 
crtances of a man, who has something to sell, to your own 
unfair benefit ; and thus act as unjustly by him as if you had 
stolen ? Do you never cut off a shilling from a workman's 
wages, under a pretence which your conscience can't jus- 
tify ? Do you never pass off an unsound horse for a sound 
one ? Do you never conceal the real rent of your estate from 
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the overseers, and thereby rob the poor-rates of their legal 
due? 

BragweU, Pooh! these things are done every day. I 
shan't go to set up for being better than my neighbors in 
these sort of things ; these htUe matters will pass muster. I 
don't set up for a reformer. If I am as good as the rest of 
my neighbors, no man can call me to account; I'm not 
worse, I trust, and I don't pretend to be better. 

Worthy, You must be tried hereafter at the bar of God, 
and not by a jury of your fellow-creatures ; and the Scrip- 
tures are given us, in order to show by what rule we shall be 
judged. How many or how few do as you do, is quite aside 
from the question ; Jesus Christ has even told us to strive to 
enter in at the strait gate ; so that we ought rather to take 
fright, from our being like the common run of people, than 
to take comfort from our being so. 

BragvDeU. Come, I don't like all this close work ; it makes 
a man feel, I don't know how — ^I don't find myself so happy 
as I did — I don't like this fishing in troubled waters — ^I'm as 
merry as the day is long when I let these things alone. I'm 
glad we are got to the ninth. But, I suppose, I shall be lug- 
ged in there, too, head and shoulders. Any one now, who 
did not know me, would really think I was a great sinner, 
by your way of putting things : I don't bear false witness, 
however. 

Worthy. You mean, I suppose, you would not swear 
away a man's life, falsely, before a magistrate ; but do you 
take equal care not to slander or backbite him? Do you 
never represent a good action of a man you have quarrelled 
with, as if it were a bad one ? Or do you never make a bad 
one worse than it is, by your manner of telling it ? Even 
when you invent no false circumstances, do you never give 
such a color to those you relate, as to leave a false impres- 
sion on the mind of the hearers ? Do you never twist a story 
so as to make it tell a little better for yourself, and a little 
worse for your neighbor, than truth and justice warrant ? 

Brtigwell, Why, as to that matter, all this is only natural. 

Worthy, Ay, much too natural to be right, I doubt. 
Well, now we are got to the last of the commandments. 

BragweU, Yes, I have run the gantlet finely through 
them all ; you will bring me in guilty here, I suppose, for 
the pleasure of going through with it ; lor you condemn, with- 
out judge or jury, master Worthy. 

Worthy. The culprit, I think, has hitherto {beaded 
guilty to the evidence brought against him. The tenth com- 
mandment} however, goes to the root and principle of evil ; it 
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'^' direfl to the bottom of things : this command checks the first 

rising of sin in the heart ; teaches us to strangle it in the 
birth, as it were, before it breaks out in those acts which are 
forbidden : as, for instance, every man covets, before he pro* 
ceeds to steal ; nay, many covet, knowing they can do it 
with impunity, who dare not steal, lest they should suffer 
for it. 

Bragwell, Why, look'ee, Mr. Worthy, I don't understand 
these new-fashioned explanations ; one should not have a 
grain of sheer goodness left, if every thing one does is to be 
frittered away at this rate. I am not, I own, quite so good 
•8 I thought ; but if what you say were true, I should be so 
miserable, I should not know what to do with myself Why, 
I tell you, all the world may be said to break the command- 
ments at this rate. 

Worthy, Very true. All the world, and I myself also, 
are but too apt to break them, if not in the letter, at least in 
the spirit of them. Why, then, all the world are (as the 
Scripture expresses it) " guilty before God." And if ^ilty, 
they should own they are guilty, and not stand up, and justify 
themselves, as you do, Mr. Bragwell. 

Bragwell. Well, according to my notion, I am a very 
honest man ; and honesty is the sum and substance of all 
religion, say I. 

Worthy, All truth, honesty, justice, order, and obedience 
grow out of the Christian religion. The true Christian acts, 
at all times and on all occasions, from the pure and spiritual 
principle of love to God and Christ. On this principle, he is 
upright in his dealings, true to his word, kind to the . poor, 
helpful to the oppressed. In short, if he truly loves God, he 
must do justice, and can^t help loving mercy. Christianity is 
a uniform, consistent thing. It does not allow us to make up 
for the breach of one part of God's law by our strictness in 
observing another. There is no sponge in one duty, that can 
unpe out the spot of another sin. 

Bragwell, Well, but at this rate, I should be always 
puzzling and blundering, and should never know for certain 
whether I was right or not ; whereas I am now quite satisfied 
with myself, and have no doubts to torment me. 

Worthy, One way of knowing whether we really desire 
to obey the whole law of God is this — vfhea we find we hare 
as great a regard to that part of it, the breach of which does 
not touch our own interest, as to that part which does. For 
instance, a man robs me ; I am in a violent passion with him, 
and when it is said to me, Doest thou well to be angry 7 I 
answer, I do well. Thou shaU not steals is a law of God, and 
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tMs fellow has broken that law. Ay, but^ says conscience 
'tis thy €wn property which is in question. He has broken 
thy hedge — he has stolen thy sheep — he has taken thy purse. 
Art thou therefore sure whether it is his violation of thy prop- 
erty, or of God's law, which provokes thee ? I will put a 
second case : — I hear another swear most grievously ; or I 
meet him coming drunk out of an ale-house ; or I find him 
singing a loose, profane song. If I am not as much grieved 
for this blasphemer, or this drunkard, as I was for the robber ; 
if I do not take the same pains to bring him to a sense of his 
sin, which I did to bring the robber to justice, " how dwelleth 
the love of God in me ? " Is it not clear that I value my own 
sheep more than Grod's commandments? that I prize my 
purse more than I love my Maker 1 In short, whenever I 
find out that I am more jealous for my own property than for 
God's law, more careful about my own reputation than his 
honor, I always suspect I am got upon wrong ground, and 
that even my right actions are not proceeding from a right 
principle. 

BragweU, Why, what in the world would you have me 
do ? It would distract me, if I must run up every little ac- 
tion to its spring in this manner. 

Worthy, You must confess that your sins are sins. You 
must not merely call them sins, while you see no guilt in 
them ; but you must confess them so as to hate and detest 
them ; so as to be habitually humbled under the sense of 
them ; so as to trust for salvation, not in your fireedom from 
them, but in the mercy of a Savior ; and so as to make it the 
chief business of your life to contend against them, and in 
the main to forsake them. And remember, that if you seek 
for a deceitful gayety, rather than a well-grounded cheerful- 
nesSy if you prefer a false security to final safety, and now go 
away to your cattle and your farm, and dismiss the subject 
from your thoughts, lest it should make you uneasy, I am not 
sure Uiat this simple discourse may not appear against you at> 
the day of account, as a fresh proof that you '^ loved darkness 
rather than light," and so increase your condemnation. 

Mr. Bragwell was more affected than he cared to own. Ha 
went to bed with less spirits and more humility than usnal. 
He did not, however, care to let Mr. Worthy see the impres- 
saoii which it had made upon him ; but at parting next morn- 
ing, he shook him by the hand more cordially than usual| 
and made him promise to return bis visit in a short time. 

What befell Mr. Bragwell and his family on his going 
home, may, perhaps, make the subject of a future part of this 
history. 

VOL. I- 3 
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PART III. • \ 

The Visit returned* 

Mr. Bragwell, when he returned home from his visit to 
Mr. Worthy, as recorded in the Second Part of this history^ 
found that he was not quite so happy as he had formerly 
been. The discourses of Mr. Worthy had broken in n6t a 
little on his comfort. And he began to suspect that he was not 
so completely in the right as his vanity had led him to believe. 
He seemed also to feel less satisfaction in the idle gentil- 
ity of his own daughters, since he had been witness to the 
simplicity, modesty, and usefulness of those of Mr. Worthy. 
And he could not help seeing that the vulgar violence of his 
wife did not produce so much family happiness at home, as 
the humble piety and quiet diligence of Mrs. Worthy pro- 
duced in the house of his friend. 

Happy would it have been for Mr. Bragwell, if he had fol- 
lowed up those new convictions of his own mind, which 
would have led him to struggle against the power of evil prin- 
ciples in himself, and to have controlled the force of evil 
habits in his family. But his convictions were just strong 
enough to make him uneasy under his errors, without driving 
him to reform them. The slight impression soon wore off, 
and he fell back into his old practices. Still his esteem for 
Mr. Worthy was not at all abated by the plain dealing of that 
honest friend. It is true, he dreaded his piercing eye : he 
felt that his example held out a constant reproof to himself. 
Yet such is the force of early affection and rooted reverence, 
that he longed to see him at his house. This desire, indeed, 
as is commonly the case, was made up of mixed motives. 
He wished for the pleasure of his friend's company ; he long- 
ed for that favorite triumph of a vulgar mind, an opportunity 
of showing him his riches ; and he thought it would raise hu 
credit in the world, to have a man of Mr. Worthy's character 
at his house. 

Mr. Bragwell, it is true, still went on with the some eager- 
ness in gaining money, and the same ostentation in spending 
it. But though he was as covetous as ever, he was not quite 
so sure that it was right to be so. While he was actually 
engaged abroad, indeed, in transactions with his dealers, he 
was not very scrupulous about the means by which he got 
his money; and while he was indulging in festivity with his 
friends at home, he was easy enough as to the manner in 
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which he spent it. But a man can neither he making bar- 
gains nor making feasts always ; there must be some intervals 
between these two great objects, for which worldly men may 
be said to live ; and in some of these intervals, the most 
worldly form, perhaps, some random plans of amendment. 
And though many a one may say in the fulness of enjoy- 
ment, '* Soul, take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry ; " 
yet hardly any man, perhaps, allows himself to say, even in 
the most secret moments, I will never retire from business, — 
I will never repent, — I will never think of death,— eternity 
shall never come into my thoughts. The most that such a 
one probably ventures to say is, I need not repent yet ; I will 
continue such a sin a little longer ; it will be time enough to 
think on the next world when I am no longer fit for the busi- 
ness or the pleasures of this. 

Such was the case with Bragwell. He set up in his own 
mind a genera], distant sort of resolution, that some years 
hence, when he should be a/ci^ years older , and ^ feuo 
thousands richer, when a few more of his present schemes 
should he completed, he would then think of altering his 
course of life. He would then certainly set about spending 
a religious old age ; he would reform some practices in his 
dealing?, or, perhaps, quit business entirely ; he would think 
about reading good books ; and when he had completed such 
and such a purchase, he would even begin to give something 
to the poor, but at present he really had little to spare for 
charity. The very reason why he should have given more, 
was just the cause he assigned for not giving at all, namely, 
the hardness of the times. The true grand source of charity, 
self-denial, never came into his head. Spend less, that you 
may save more, he would have thought a shrewd maxim 
enough. But spend less, that you may spare more, never en- 
tered into his book of proverbs. 

At length the time came when Mr. Worthy had promised 
to return his visit. It was indeed a little hastened by notice 
that Mr. Bragwell would have, in the course of the week, a 
piece of land to sell by auction ; and though Mr. Worthy be- 
lieved the price was likely to be above his pockety yet he 
knew it was an occasion which would be likely to bring the 
principal fanners of that neighborhood together, some of 
whom he wanted to meet. And it was on this occasion that 
Mr. Bragwell prided himself, that he should show his neigh- 
bors so sensible a man as his dear friend Mr. Worthy. 

Worthy arrived at his friend's house, on the Saturday, time 
taovgh to see the house, and garden, and grounds of Mr^ 
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Bragwell by day-light. He saw with pleasure (for he had a 
warm and generous heart) those evident signs of his friend's 
prosperity ; but as he was a man of a sober mind, and was a 
most exact dealer in truth, he never allowed his tongue the 
license of immodest commendation, which, he used to say, 
either savored of flattery or envy. Indeed, he never rated 
mere worldly things so highly as to bestow upon them undue 
praise. His calm approbation somewhat disappointed the 
vanity of Mr. Bragwell, who could not help secretly suspect- 
ing that his friend, as good a man as he was, was not quite 
free from envy. He felt, however, very much inclined to 
forgive this jealousy, which he feared the sight of his ample 
property, and handsome habitation, must naturally awaken 
in the mind of a man whose own possessions were so inferior. 
He practised the usual trick of ordinary and vulgar minds, 
that of pretending himself to find some fault with those things 
which were particularly deserving praise, when he found 
Worthy disposed to pass tl»^m over in silence. 

When they came in to supper, he affected to talk of the. 
comforts of Mr. Worthy's little parlor, by way of calling his 
attention to his own large one. He repeated the word snug, 
as applied to every thing at Mr. Worthy's, whh the plain de- 
sign to make comparisons favorable to his own more ample 
domains. He contrived, as he passed by to his chair, by a 
seeming accident, to push open the door of a large buffet 
in the parlor, in which all the finery was most ostentatiously 
set out to view. He protested, with a look of satisfaction 
which belied his words, that for his part he did not care a 
farthing >for all this trumpery ; and then, smiling and rubbing 
his hands, added, with an air of no small importance, what a 
good thing it is, though, for people of substance, that the tax 
on plate is taken off. " You are a happy man, Mr. Worthy, 
you do not feel these things ; tax or no tax, it is all the same 
to you." He took care during this speech, by a cast of his 
eye, to direct Mr. Worthy's attention to a great profusion of 
the brightest cups, salvers, and tankards, and other shining 
ornaments, which crowded the^ buffet. Mr. Worthy gravely 
answered : *' Mr. Bragwell, it was, indeed, a tax which could 
not affect so plain a man as myself; but as it fell on a mere 
lutury, and therefore could not hurt the poor, I was always 
sorry that it could not be made productive enough to be con- 
tinued. A man in my middling situation, who is contented 
with a good glass of beer, poureid from a handsome earthes 
mug, — th6 glass, the mug, and the beer all of English manu- 
faeture, — ^will be but little disturbed at taxes on plate or on 
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wine ; but he will regret, as I do, that many of these taxes 
are so much evaded, that new taxes are continually brought 
on to make up the deficiencies of the old/' 

During supper, the young ladies sat in disdainful silence, 
not deigning to bestow the smallest civility on so plain a man 
as Mr. Worthy. They lefl the room with their mamma as 
soon as possible; being impatient to get away, to ridicule 
their father's old-fashioned friend at full liberty. 

The Dance ; or, the Christmas Merry-making : exemplifying 
the Effects of modem Education in a Farm-house. 

As soon as they were gone, Mr. Worthy asked Bragwell 
how his family comforts stood, and how his daughters, who, he 
said, were really fine young women, went on. " O, as to that," 
replied Bragwell, '' pretty much like other men's handsome 
daughters, I suppose ; that is, worse and worse. I really be* 
gin to apprehend that their fantastical notions have gained 
such a head, that, after all the money I have scraped together^ 
I shall never get them well married. 

" Betsy has just lost as good an offer as any girl could de» 
sire — ^young Wilson, an honest substantial grazier as any in 
the country. He not only knows every thing proper for his 
station, but is pleasing in his behavior, and a pretty scholar 
into the bargain ; he reads history books and voyages, of a 
winter's evening, to his infirm father, instead of going to the 
card-assembly in our town; he neither likes drinking nor 
farting, and is a sort of favorite with our parson^ because 
hib takes in the weekly numbers of a fine Bible with cuts, and 
subscribes to the Sunday-school, and makes a fuss about 
helping the poor, and sets up soup-shops, and sells bacon at 
an under-price, and gives odd bits of ground to his laborers 
to help them in these dear times, as they call them ; but I 
think they are good times for us, Mr. Worthy. 

" Well, for all this, Betsy only despised him, and laughed 
at him : but as he is both handsome and rich, I thought she 
might come round at last ; and so I invited him to come and 
stay a day or two at Christmas, when we have always a little 
sort of n^erry-making here. But it would not do. He scorned 
to talk that palavering stuff which she has been used to in 
the marble-covered books I told you of. He told her, indeed, 
that it would be the happiness of his heart to live with her ; 
which I own I thought was as much as could be expected of 
any man. But Miss had no notion of marrying one who was 
only desirous of living with her. No, no, forsooth, her lover 
must declare himself ready to die for her, which honest Wil-. 
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fion was not such a fool as to offer to do. In the afternoon, 
however, he got a little into her favor by making out a rebus or 
two in the Lady's Diary ; and she condescended to say, she 
did not think Mr. Wilson had been so good a scholar : but 
he soon spoilt all again. We had a little dance in the even- 
ing. The young man, though he had not much taste for 
those sort of gambols, yet thought be could foot it a little in 
the old-fashioned way. So he asked Betsy to be his partner. 
But when he asked what dance they should call, Miss drew 
up her head, and, in a strange gibberish, said, she should 
dance nothing but a Menuet de la Cour, and ordered him to 
call it. Wilson stared, and honestly told her she must call 
it herself; for he could neither spell nor pronounce such out- 
landish words, nor assist in such an outlandish performance. 
I burst out a laughing, and told him, I supposed it was some- 
thing like questions and commands ; and if so, that was much 
merrier than dancing. Seeing her partner standing stock-still, 
and not knowing how to get out of the scrape, the girl began 
by herself, and feU to swimming, and sinking, and capering, 
and flourishing, and posturing, for all the world just like the 
man on the slack-rope at our fair. But seeing Wilson stand* 
ing like a stuck pig, and we all laughing at her, she resolved 
to wreak her malice upon him; so, with a look of rage 
and disdain, she advised him to go down country bumkin 
with the dairy-maid, who would make a much fitter partner, 
as well as wife, for him, than she could do. 

'^ ' I am quite of your mind, Miss,' said he, with more spirit 
than I thought was in him ; ' you may make a good partner 
for a dance, but you would make a sad one to go through life 
with. I will take my leave of you, Miss, with this short story. 
I had lately a pretty large concern in hay-jobbing, which took 
me to London. I waited a good while in the Haymarket for 
my dealer, and, to pass away the time, I stepped into a sort 
of foreign singing play-house there, where I was grieved to 
the heart to see young women painted and dizened out, and 
capering away just as you have been doing. I thought it bad 
enough in them, and wondered the quality could be enter- 
tained with such indecent mummery. But little did I think 
to meet with the same paint, finery, and posturing tricks in a 
farmrhouse. I will never marry a woman who despises me, 
nor the station in which I should place her, and so I take my 
leave.' Poor girl, how she was provoked! to be publicly 
refused, and turned off, as it were, by a grazier! But it 
was of use to some of the other girls, who have not held 
up their heads quite so high since, nor painted quite so red, 
but have condescended to speak to their equals. 
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^' But how I run on ! I forget it is Saturday night, and that 
I ought to be paying my workmen, who are all waiting for 
me without." 



Saturday Night; or the Worhmen^s Wages, 

As soon as Mr. Bragwell had done paying his men, Mr. 
Worthy, who was always ready to extract something useful 
from accidental circumstances, said to him, " I have made it a 
habit, and I hope not an unprofitable one, of trying to turn 
to some moral use, not only all the events of daily life, but all 
the employments of it too. And though it occurs so oflen, I 
hardly know one that sets me thinking more seriously than the 
ordinary business you have been discharging." — ** Ay," said 
Bragwell, '* it sets me thinking too, and seriously, as you say, 
when I observe how much the price of wages is increased." — 
** Yes, yes, you are ready enough to think of that," said Wor- 
thy, " but you say not a word of how much the value of your 
land is increased, and that the more you pay, the more you 
can afford to pay. But the thoughts I spoke of are quite of 
another cast. 

^ When I call in my laborers, on a Si^turday night, to pay 
them, it often iH-ings to my mind the great and general day 
of account, when I, and you, and all of us, shall be called to 
our grand and awful reckoning, when we shall go to receive 
our wages, master and servants, farmer and laborer. When 
I see that one of my men has failed of the wages he 
should have received, because he has been idling at a fair ; 
another has lost a day by a drinking-bout ; a third confesses 
that, though he had task-work, and might have earned still 
more, yet he has been careless, and has not his full pay to 
receive ; — ^this, I say, sometimes sets me on thinking whether 
I also have made the most of my time. And when I come 
to pay even the more diligent, who have worked all the week ; 
when I reflect that even these have done no more than it was 
their duty to do; I cannot help saying to myself — ^Night is 
come ; Saturday night is come. No repentance or diligence 
on the part of these poor men can now make a bad week's 
work good. This week is gone into eternity. To-morrow 
is the season of rest ; working time is over. * There is no 
knowledge nor device in the grave.' My life also will soon 
be swallowed up in eternity ; soon the space allotted me 
for diligence, for labor, will be over. Soon will the grand 
question be asked, ' What hast thou done 1 Give an account 
of thy stewardship. Didst thou use thy working-days to the 
end for which they were given ? ' With some such thoughts 
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i commonly go to bed, and they help to quicken me to a 
keener diligence for the next week." 

8ome Account of a Sunday in Mr, BragweWs Family, 

Mr. Worthy had been for so many years used to the sober 
ways of his own well-ordered family, that he greatly disliked 
to pass a Sunday in any house of which religion was not 
the governing principle. Indeed, he commonly ordered his 
affairs, and regulated his journeys, with an eye to this object. 
*' To pass a Sunday in an irreligious family/' said he, ** is always 
impleasant, often unsafe. I seldom find I can do them any 
good, and they may perhaps do me some harm. At least, 1 
am giving a sanction to their manner of passing it, if I pass 
it in the same manner. If I reprove them, I subject myself 
to the charge of singularity, and of being * righteous over- 
much ; ' if I do not reprove them, I confirm and strengthen 
them in evil. And whether I reprove them or not, I certainly 
partake of their guilt, if I spend it as they do." 

He had, however, so strong a desire to be useful to Mr. 
Bragwell, that he at length determined to break through his 
common practice, ai^d pass the Sunday at his house. Mr. 
Worthy was £»irprised to find, that, though the church bell 
was going, the breakfast was not ready, and expressed his 
wonder how this should be the case in so industrious a fami- 
ly. Bragwell made some awkward excuses. He said his 
wife worked her servants so hard all the week, that even she, 
^ notable as she was, a little relaxed from the strictness of 
her demands on Sunday mornings ; and he owned that, in a 
general way, no one was up early enough for church. He 
confessed that his wife commonly spent the morning in 
making puddings, pies, syllabubs, and cakes, to last through 
the week ; as Sunday was the only leisure time she and her 
maids had. Mr. Worthy soon saw an uncommon bustle in 
the house. All hands were busy. It was nothing but baking, 
and boiling, and stewing, and frying, and roasting, and run- 
ning, and scolding, and eating. The boy was kept from 
church to clean the plate, the man to gather the fruit, the 
mistress to make the cheese-cakes, the maids to dress the 
dinner, and the young ladies to dress themselves. 

The truth was, Mrs. Bragwell, who had heard much of 
Ae order and good management of Mr. Worthy^s family, but 
who looked down with disdain upon them as far less rich 
than herself, was resolved to indulge her vanity on the pres- 
ent occasion. She was determined to be even with Mrs. 
Worthy, in whose praises Bragwell had been so loud^ and 
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felt no small pleasure in the hope of making her guest un- 
easy, in comparing her with his own wife, when he should 
be struck dumb with the display both of her skill and her 
wealth. Mr. Worthy was indeed struck to behold as large a 
dinner as he had been used to see at a justice's meeting. 
He, whose frugal and pious wife had accustomed him only to 
such a plain Sunday's dinner as could be dressed without 
keeping any one from church, when he surveyed the loaded 
table of his friend, instead of feeling that envy which these 
grand preparations were meant to raise, felt nothing but dis- 
gust at the vanity of his friend's wife, mixed with much thank- 
ndness for the piety and simplicity o^f his own. 

After having made the dinner wait a long time,^ the M!d9 
Bragwells marched in, dressed as if they were goine to the 
assize-ball : they looked very scornfully at having been 80> 
hurried, though they had been dressing ever since they got 
up ; and their fond father, when he saw them so fine, forgave 
all their impertinence, and cast an eye oi triumph on Mr. 
Worthy, who felt he had never loved his own humble iaughtera 
80 well as at that mcmient. 

In the afternoon, the whole party went to cbaffch. To cb 
them justice, it was indeed their common yf actice once a 
day, when the weather was good, and the ^ad was neither 
dusty nor dirty ; when the minister did yot begin too early j 
when the young ladies had not been disappointed of their 
new bonnets on the Saturday night, *n<l when they had rit> 
smart company in the house who father wished to stay at 
home. When this last was the 'Ase, which, to say the truths 
happened pretty often, it was *iought a piece of good mari- 
ners to conform to the humr^ of the guests. Mr. Bragweli 
had this day forborne to ap^ any of his usual company ; well 
knowing that their vai« and worldly conversation would 
only serve to draw or hini some new reprimand from lu» 
friend. 

Mrs. Bragweli ar<l her daughters picked up, as usual, a 
good deal of acquaintance at church. Many compliments 
passed, and mu^h of the news of the week was retailed be* 
fore the service began. They waited with impatience for 
the reading ^he lessons, as a licensed season for whispering ; 
and the subject, begun during the lessons, was finished while 
they weie singing the psalms. The young ladies made an 
appoiocment, for the afternoon, with a friend in the next 
pew, while their mamma took the opportunity of inquiring 
aload the character of a dairy-mUid ; which, she observed, 
with a compliment to her own good management, would sav<i 
time on a week-day.. 
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Mr. Worthy, who found himself quite in a new world, re- 
turned home with his friend alone. In the evening, he ven- 
tured to ask Bragwell, if he did not, on a Sunday night, at 
least, make it a custom to read and pray with his family. 
BragweU told him, he was sorry to say he had no family til 
home, else he should like to do it for the sake of example. 
But as his servants worked hard all the week, his wife was 
of opinion, that they should then have a little holiday. Mr. 
Worthy pressed it home upon him, whether the utter neglect 
of his servants' principles was not likely to make a heavy 
article in his final account ; and asked him if he did not be- 
lieve that the too general liberty of meeting together, jaunt- 
ing, and diverting themselves on Sunday evenings, was not 
often found to produce the worst effects on the morals of 
servants, and the good order of families. " I put it to your con- 
science," said he, " Mr. BragweU, whether Sunday, which 
was meant as a blessing and a benefit, is not, as it is coio- 
monly kept, turned into the most mischievous part of the 
week, b) the selfish kindness of masters, who, not daring to 
set their i^rvants about any public work, aUot them that day 
to fojiow thcij- own devices, that they themselves may, with 
more rigor, rel^se them a little indulgence, and a reawnib 
ble holiday, in ike working part of the week, which a good 
servant has now vid then a fair right to expect. Those 
masters who will ^^^^ them half, or all the Lord's day, will 
not spare them a smgK hour of a working-day. Their work 
must be done ; God's w6»t may be let alone." 

Mr. BragweU owned thav Sunday had produced many mifr* 
chiefs in his own famUy ; tb^t the young men and maida^ 
having no eye upon them, fi'eqi^ntly went to improper places 
with other servants, turned adrt| like themselves ; diat in 
these parties the poor girls were too firequently led astray, 
and the men got to public houses ai4 fives-playing. But it 
was none of his business to watch then^ His famUy only did 
as others do ; indeed, it was his wife's loncern ; and as she 
was so good a manager on other days, H^at she would not 
spare them an hour to visit a sick father or mother, it would 
oe hard, she said, if they might not have Sunday afternoon 
to themselves, and she could not blame them for making the 
most of it. Indeed, she was so indulgent in this particular, 
thaf, she often excused the men fi'om going to chtkrch, that 
they might serve the beasts ; and the maids, that the^ might 
get the mUking done before the holiday part 6f the e^ning 
came on. She would not, indeed, hear of any competition 
between doing her work and taking their pleasure ; but when 
the difference lay between their going to church and taking 
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their pleasure, he must say that for his wife, she always 
inclined to the good-natured side of the question. She is 
strict enough in keeping them sober, because drunkenness is 
a costly sin ; and, to do her justice, she does not care how 
little they sin at her expense. 

" Well," said Mr. Worthy, " I always like to examine both 
sides fairly, and to see the different effects of opposite prac- 
tices : now, which plan produces the greatest share of com- 
fort to the master, and of profit to the servants, in the long 
run ? Your servants, His likely, are very much attached to 
you, and very fond of living where they get their own way in 
so great a point." 

" O, as to that," replied Bragwell, " you are quite out. My 
house is a scene of discord, mutiny, and discontent. And 
though there is not a better manager in England than my 
wife, yet she is always changing her servants ; so that every 
quarter-day is a sort of gaol-delivery at my house ; and when 
they go off, as they often do, at a moment's warning, to own 
the truth, I often give them money privately, that they may 
not carry my wife before the justice to get their wages." 

** I see," said Mr. Worthy, " that all your worldly complian- 
ces do not procure you even worldly happiness. As to my 
own family, I take care to let them see that their pleasure is 
bound up with their duty, and that what they may call my 
strictness, has nothing in view but their safety and happi* 
ness. By this means I commonly gain their love, as well as 
secure their - obedience. I know, that^ with all my care, I 
am liable to be disappointed, * from the corruption that is 
in the world through sin.' But whenever this happens, so 
far fit>m encouragmg me in remissness, it only serves to 
quicken my zeal. If, by God's blessing, my servant turns 
out a^ good Christian, I have been an humble instrument in 
liis hand of saving a soul committed to my charge." 

Mrs. Bragwell came home, but brought only one of her 
daughters with her ; the other, she said, had given them the 
slip, and was gone with a young friend, and would not re- 
turn for a day or two. Mr. Bragwell was greatly displeased ; 
as he knew that young friend had but a slight character, and 
kept bad acquaintances. Mrs. Bragwell came in, all hurry 
and bustle, saying, if her family did not go to bed with the 
lamb on Sundays, when they had nothing to do, how c^uld 
they rise with the lark on Mondays, when so much vraa to 
be done ? 

Mr. Worthy had this night much matter fi)r reflection. 
" We need not," said he, " go into the great world to look for 
dissipation and vanity. We can find both in a farm-house. 
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^ As fi>r me and my house/ continued he, ' we will senre 
the Lord ' eyery day, but especially on Sundays. ' It is the 
day which the Lord hath made^ hath made for himself; we 
will rejoice in it/ and consider the religious use of it» not 
only as a duty, but as a privilege." 

The next morning, Mr. Bragwell and his friend set out 
early hg the Golden Lion, What passed on this UttLe joor^ 
ney my readers shall hear soon« 



PART IV. 

The Su^ect of Ptay^ disiussedin a Morning's Ridk 

It was mentioned in the last part o£ this history^ that the 
ehief leason which had drawn Mr. Worthy to visit his fricuod 
just at the present time was, that Mr. Bragwell bad a anaaJl 
estate to sell by auction. Mr. Worthy^ tk>ugh he did not 
^imk he should be^ a bidder,, wkhed to be present, as he had 
business to settle wiith one or two persons who were expected 
at the Golden Lion on that day, and he had put off hw visit 
till he had seen the sale advertised in the county pq>er. 

Mr. BfagweU and Mr. Worthy set out early on ike Mon- 
day morning,, ob their way to the Golden Lion, a small inn 
in a neighboring^ market townt As they had time before 
them^ they had agreed to ridis slowly,, that tiiey might con* 
Terse on some use^l subject; but here, as usual, they had 
two opinions about the same thing. Mr. l^agwdl's notion 
of a useful subject wa^r, something by which money was to 
be got, and a good bargain struck. Mr. W(»rthy was no less 
a man of business than his friend. His schemes were vrise, 
and his calculations- just;, his r^mtation for integrity and 
good sense made him- the comjnon judge aad umpire in lus 
nei^bors' al&irs, while no ooe paid a more exact attention 
to every transaction of his own. But the business of getting 
mcmey was. not with him the first, much less was it the^ whole 
Qoncera of tte' day. He sought, in the Jkst placcj "the 
kit^em of God and his righte<msness.'' Every morning, 
wheti he rose, he rem^nbered that he had a Maker to worship, 
as well ^s a family to maintain. Religion, however, never 
made him Tieglect business, though it sometimes led him ta 
postpone it. He used to say, no man had any reason to ex-- 
pect God's blessing^ through the day,, who did. not ask. it in 
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the morning ; nor was he likely to spend the day in the fear 
of Grod, who did not begin it with his worship. But he had 
not the less sense, spirit, and activity, when he was among 
men abroad, because he had first served God at home. 

As these two farmers rode along, Mr. Worthy took occa- 
sion, from the fineness of the day, and the beauty of the 
country through which they passed, to turn the discourse to 
the goodness of God, and our infinite obligations to him. He 
knew that the transition from thanksgiving to prayer would 
be natural and easy ; and he therefore, sliding by degrees 
into that important subject, observed, that secret prayer was 
a duty of universal obligation, which every man had it in his 
power to fulfil, and which he seriously believed was the 
groundw(»rk of all religious practice and of all devout af* 
fections. 

Mr. Bragwell felt conscious that he was very negligent and 
irregular in the performance of this duty ; indeed, he consid-* 
^ed it as a mere ceremony^ or, at least, as a duty which 
^oight give way to the slightest temptation of drowsiness at 
jdight, or of business in the morning. As he knew he did 
not live in the conscientious performance of this practice, he 
tried to ward off the subject, knowing what a home way hi& 
friend had of putting things. After some evasion, he at last 
said, he certainly thought private prayer a good custom, es- 
peciftUj for people who have time ; and that those who were 
sick, or old, or out of business, could not do better ; but that^ 
£» his part, he believed much of these sort of things was not 
expected from men in active life. 

Mr, Worthy. I should think, Mr. Bragwell, that those 
who are most exposed to temptation stand most in need of 
prajrer ; now, there are few, methinks, who are more exposed 
to temptation than men in business ; fc»r those must be in 
most danger, at least from the world, who have most to do 
with it. And if this be true, ought we not to prepare ouiv 
selves in the closet for the trials of the market, the field, and 
the shop ? It is but putting on our armor before we go out 
to battle. 

Bragwell. For my part, I think example is the whole of 
rdigion ; and if the master of a family is orderly, and regular^ 
and goes to church, he does every thing which can be re* 
qair^ of him, and no one has a right to call him to account 
for any thing more. 

Worthy, Give me leave to say, Mr. Bragwell, that, highly 
as I rate a good example, still I must set a good principle 
above it. I know I must keep good order indeed,, for thft 
voi>. I.. ^ 
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sake of others ; but I must keep a good conscience, for -mj 
own sake. To God I owe secret piety : I must therefore pray 
to him in private. To my family I owe a Christian example ; 
and for that, among other reasons, I must not fail to go to 
church. 

BragwelL You are talking, Mr. Worthy, as if I were an 
enemy to religion. Sir, I am no heathen. Sir, I am a 
Christian ; I belong to the church ; I go to church ; I al- 
ways drink prosperity to the church. You yourself, as strict 
as you are, in never missing it twice a day, are not a warmer 
friend to the church than I am. 

Worthy, That is to say, you know its inestimable value 
as a political institution ; but you do not seem to know that 
a man may be very irreligious under the best religious insti- 
tutions; and that even the most excellent only furnishes 
the means of being religious, and is no more religion itself 
than brick and mortar are prayers and thanksgivings. I 
shall never think, however high their profession, and even 
however regular their attendance, that those men truly re- 
spect the church, who bring home little of that religion which 
is taught in it, into their own families, or their own hearts ; 
or, who make the whole of Christianity to consist in a mere 
formal attendance there. Excuse me, Mr. BragwelL 

BragwelL Mr. Worthy, I am persuaded that religion is 
quite a proper thing for the poor ; and I don't think that th? 
multitude can ever be kept in order without it ; and I am a 
sort of politician, you know. We must have bits and bridles, 
and restraints for the vulgar. 

Worthy. Your opinion is very just, as far as it goes ; but 
it does not go far enough, since it does not go to the root of 
the evil ; for while you value yourself on the soundness of this 
principle as a politician, I wish you also to see the reason of it 
as a Christian : depend upon it, if religion be good for the com- 
munity at large, it is equally good for every family ; and 
what is right for a family, is equally right for each individual 
in it. You have therefore yourself brought the most unan- 
swerable argument why you ought to be religious yourself^ 
by asking how we shall keep others in order without religion. 
For, believe me, Mr. Bragwell, there is no particular clause 
to except you, in the Gospel. There are no exceptions there 
in favor of any one class of men. The same restraints which 
are necessary for the people at large, are equally necessary 
for men of every order, high and low, rich and poor, bond 
and free, learned and ignorant. If Jesus Christ died for no 
one particular rank, class, or conmiunity, then there is no 
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one rank, class, or community exempt from the obedience 
to his laws enjoined by the Gospel. May I ask you, Mr. 
BragweU, what is your reason lor going to church ? 

BragweU, Sir, I am shocked at your question. How 
can I avoid doing a thing so customary and so creditable? 
Not go to church, indeed ! What do you take me for, Mr.. 
Worthy ? I am afraid you suspect me to be a papist, or a 
heathen, or of some religion or other that is not Christian. 

Worthy, If a foreigner were to hear how violently one 
set of Christians in this country often speak against another, 
how earnest would he suppose us all to be in religious mat- 
ters ! and how astonished to discover that many a man has 
perhaps little other proof to give of the sincerity of his own 
religion, except the violence with which he hates the religion 
of another party ! It is not irreligion which such men hate, 
but the religion of the man or the party whom they are set 
ag^nst : now, hatred is certainly no part of the religion of 
the (jospel. Well, you have told me why you go to church : 
now pray tell me, why do you confess there on your bended 
knees, every Sunday, that *' you have erred and strayed fircun 
God's ways " 1 — " that there is no health in you " ? — " that you 
have done what you ought not to do " ? — ** and that you are a 
miserable sinnet " ? 

Bragwdl. Because it is in the Common Prayer Book, to 
be sure ; a book which I have heard you yourself say was 
written by wise and good men, the glory of Christianity, the 
pillars of the Protestuit church. 

Worthy, But have you no other reason ? 

BragweU. No, I can't say I have. 

Worthy. When you repeat that excellent form of confer* 
fiion, do you really feel th^t you are a miserable sinner ? 

BragweU. No, I can't say I do. But that is no ob^ 
jection to my repeating it ; because it may suit the case of 
many who are so. I suppose the good doctors who drew it 
np intended that part for wicked people only, such as drunk- 
ards, and thieves, and murderers ; for I imagine they could 
not well contrive to make the same prayer quite suit an hon- 
est man and a rogue ; and so I suppose they thought it safer 
to make a good man repeat a prayer which suited a rogue, than 
to make a rogue repeat a prayer which suited a good man ; 
and you know it is so customary for. every body to repeat 
the general confession, that it can't hurt the credit of the 
most respectable persons, though every respectable person 
•nust know they have no particular concern in it, as they are 
^ot sinners. 

Worthy. Depend upon it, Mr. BragweU, those good 
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doctors you speak of were not quite of your opinion : tiley 
really thought that what you call honest men were grievous 
sinners in a certain sense, and that the best of us stand m 
need of making that humble confes^on. Mr. Bragwell, do 
you believe in the fall of Adam 1 

Bragwell. To be sure I do ; and a sad thing for Adam 
it was : why, it is in the Bible, is it not ? It is one of 
the prettiest chapters in Genesis. Don't you believe it, Mr. 
Worthy ? 

Worthy. Yes, truly I do. But I don't believe it merdy 
because I read it in Genesis ; though, I know, indeed, that 
J am bound to believe every part of the word of God. But 
I have still an additional reason for believing in the fall of 
the first man. 

Bragwell, Have you, indeed ? Now, I can't guess what 
that can be. 

Worthy. Why, my own observation of what is within 
myself teaches me to believe it. It is not only the third 
ehapter of Genesis which convinces me of the truth of the 
fall, but also the sinful inclinations which I find in my own 
heart corresponding with it. This is one of those leading 
truths of Christianity of which I can never doubt a moment ; 
first, because it is abundantly expressed or implied in Scrip- 
ture ; and next, because the consciousness of the evil nature 
I carry about vnth me confirms the doctrine beyond all 
doubt. Besides, is it not said in Scripture, that by one man 
sin entered into the world, and that " all we, like lost sheep, 
have gone astray " ? — " that by one man's disobedience many 
were made sinners " ? — ^and so again in twenty more places 
that I could tell you of? 

Bragwell. Well ; I never thought of this. But is not this 
a very melancholy sort of doctrine, Mr. Worthy ? 

Worthy. It is melancholy, indeed, if we stop here. But 
while we are de^^oring this sad truth, let us take comfort 
firom another, that, '' as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive." 

Bragwell. Yes; I remember I thought those very fine 
words, when I heard them said over my poor father's grave. 
But as it was in the Burial of the Dead, I did not think of 
taking it to myself; for I was then young and hearty, and in 
little danger of dying, and I have been so busy ever since, 
that I have hardly had time to think of it. 

Worthy. And yet the service pronounced at the burial 
of all who die, is a solemn admonition to all who live. It is 
there said, as indeed the Scripture says also, " I am the res- 
urrection and the life : whosoever believeth in me shall never 
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^ie, but I will raise him up at the last day." Now, do you 
think you beheve in Christ, Mr. Bragwell ? 

BragweU, To be sure I do ; why, you are always fancy- 
ing me an atheist. 

Worthy, In order to believe in Christ, we must believe 

first in our own guilt and our own un worthiness ; and when 

• we do this, we shall see the use of a Savior, and not till then. 

BragweU, Why, all this is a new way of talking. I can't 
say I ever meddled with such subjects before in my life. 
But now, what do you advise a man to do, upon your plan of 
religion ? 

Worthy, Why, all this leads me back to the ground from 
which we set out ; I mean the duty of prayer ; for if we be- 
lieve that we have an evil nature within us, and that we stand 
in need of God's grace to help us, and a Savior to redeem 
us, we shall be led of course to pray for what we so much 
need ; and without this conviction we shall ^not be led to 

pray. 

BragweU. Well, but don't you think, Mr. Worthy, that 
joa good folks, who make so much of prayer, have lower no* 
tions than we have of the wisdom of the Almighty ? You 
think he wants to be informed of the things you tell him ; 
whereas, I take it for granted that he knows them already, 
and that, being so good as he is, he will give me every thing 
he sees fit to give me, without my asking it. 

Worthy, God, indeed, who knows all things, knows what 
we want before we ask him ; but still, has he not said, that, 
'^ with prayer and supplication we must make known our re- 
quests unto him " ? Prayer is the way in which God hath 
said that his favor must be sought. It is the channel through 
which he hath declared it is his sovereign will and pleasure 
that his blessings should be conveyed to us. What ascends 
up in prayer descends again to us in blessings. It is like the 
rain which just now fell, and which had been drawn up from 
the ground in vapors to the clouds, before it descended from 
them to the earth in that refreshing shower. Besides, prayer 
has a good effect on our minds ; it tends to excite a right dis- 
position towards God in us, and to keep up a constant sense 
of our dependence. But, above all, it is the way to get the 
good things we want. " Ask," says the scripture, " and ye 
shall receive." 

Bragwell. Now, that is the very thing which I was going 
to deny ; for the truth is, men do not always get what they 
ask ; I believe if I could get a good crop for asking it, I should 
pray ofiener than I do. 

Worthy. Sometimes, Mr. Bragwell, men ''ask and re* 
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ceive not, because they ask amiss ; " " they ask, that they 
may consume it on their lusts." They ask worldly blessings, 
perhaps, when they should ask spiritual ones. Now, the lat- 
ter, which are the good things I spoke of, are always granted 
to those who pray to God for them, though the former are 
not. I have observed, in the case of some worldly things I 
have sought for, that the grant of my prayer would have . 
caused the misery of my life ; so that God equally consults 
our good in what he withholds and in what he bestows. 

Bragwell. And yet you continue to pray on, I suppose ? 

Worthy, Certainly ; but then I try to mend as to the ob 
ject of my prayers. I pray for God's blessing and favor, 
which is better than riches. 

Bragwell. You seem very earnest on this subject. 

Worthy, To cut the matter short ; I ask, then, whether 
prayer is not positively commanded in the Gospel. When 
this is the case, we can never dispute about the necessity or 
the duty of a thing, as we may when there is no such com- 
mand. Here, however, let me just add also, that a man's 
prayers may be turned to no small use in the way of discover- 
ing to him whatever is amiss in his life. 

Bragwell, How so, Mr. Worthy ? 

Worthy, Why, suppose, now, you were to try yourself 
by turning into the shape of a prayer every practice in which 
you allow yourself For instance, let the prayer in the 
morning be a sort of preparation for the deeds of the day, 
and the prayer at night a sort of retrospection of those 
deeds. You, Mr. Bragwell, I suspect, are a little inclined 
to covetousness ; excuse me, sir. Now, suppose, after you 
have been, during a whole day, a little too eager to get 
rich ; suppose, I say, you were to try how it would sound to 
beg of God, at night, on your knees, to give you still more 
money, though you have already so much that you know not 
what to do with it. Suppose you were to pray in the morn- 
ing, ** O Lord, give me more riches, though those I have are 
a snare and a temptation to me ; " and ask him in the same 
solemn manner to bless all the grasping means you intend to 
make use of in the day, to add to your substance. 

Bragwell. Mr. Worthy, I have no patience with you for 
thinking I could be so wicked. 

Worthy, Yet, to make such a covetous prayer as this, is 
hardly more wicked, or more absurd, than to lead the life of 
the covetous, by sinning up to the spirit of that very prayer 
which you would not have the courage to put into words. 
Still further, observe how it would sound to confess your sins, 
and pray against them all, except one favorite sin. " Lord, 
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do thou enable me to forsake all my sins, except the love of 
money ; " — " in this one thing pardon thy servant : " or, " Do 
thou enable me to forgive all who have injured me, except old 
Giles." This you will object against, as a wicked prayer ; 
but if wicked in prayer, it must be wicked in practice. 
It is even more shocking to make it the language of the heart, 
or of the life, than of the lips. And yet, because you have 
been used to see people act thus, and have not been used to 
hear them pray thus, you are shocked at the one, and not 
shocked at the other. 

BragweU, Shocked indeed ! Why, at this r^te, you would 
teach one to hate one's self. 

Worthy. Hear me out, Mr. BragweU : you turned your 
good nephew, Tom Broad, out of doors, you know: you 
owned to me it was an act of injustice. Now, suppose, on 
the morning of your doing so, you had begged of God, in a 
solemn act of prayer, to prosper the deed of cruelty and op- 
pression which you intended to commit that day. I see you 
are shocked at the thought of such a prayer. Well, then, 
would not hearty prayer have kept you from committing thai 
wicked action? In short, what a life must that be, no act of 
which you dare beg God to prosper and bless 1 If once you 
can bring yourself to believe that it is your bounden duty to 
pray for Grod's blessing on your day's work, you will certainly 
grow careful about passing such a day as you may safely ask 
his blessing upon. The remark may be carried to sports, di- 
versions, company. A man who once takes up the serious 
use of prayer, will soon find himself obliged to abstain from 
such diversions, occupations, and societies, as he cannot rea- 
sonably desire that God will bless to him ; and thus he will 
see himself compelled to leave off either the practice or the 
prayer. Now, Mr. BragweU, I need not ask you which of 
the two he that is a real Christian, will give up — sinning or 
praying. 

Mr. BragweU began to feel that he had not the best of the 
argument, and was afraid he was making no great figure in the 
eyes of his friend. Luckily, however, he was relieved from 
the difficulty into which the necessity of making some answer 
must have brought him, by finding they were come to the end 
of their little journey ; and he never beheld the bunch of 
grapes, which decorated the sign of the Golden Lion, with 
more real satisfaction. 

I refer my readers for the transactions at the Golden Lion, 
and for the sad adventures which afterwards befeU Mr. Brag- 
well's family, to the Fifth Part of the History of the Two 
Wealthy Farmers. 
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PART V. 



The Golden Lion, 

Mr. Bragwell and Mr. Worthy alighted at the Golde& 
Lion. It was market-day : the inn, the yard, the town, was 
all alive. Mr. Bragwell was quite in his element. Money, 
company, and good cheer, always set his spirits afloat. He 
felt himself the principal man in the scene. He had three 
great objects in view ; the sale of his land, the letting Mr. 
Worthy see how much he was looked up to by so many sub- 
stantial people, and the showing these people what a wis6 
man his most intimate friend, Mr. Worthy, was. It was his 
way to try to borrow a little credit from every person and 
every thing he was connected with, and by that credit to ad- 
vance his interest and increase his wealth. 

The farmers met in a large room ; and while they wer6 
transacting their various concerns, those whose pursuits were 
the same naturally herded together. The tanners were 
drawn to one corner by the common interest which they 
took in bark and hides. A useful debate was carrying on at 
another little table, whether the practice of sowing wheat, or 
of planting it, were most profitable. Another set were dis- 
puting whether horses or oxen were best for ploughs. Those 
who were concerned in canals, sought the company of other 
canallers ; while some, who were interested in the new bill 
for enclosures, wisely looked out for such as knew most about 
waste lands. 

Mr. Worthy was pleased with all these subjects, and pick- 
ed up something useful on each. It was a saying of his, that 
most men understood some one thing, and that he who was 
wise would try to learn from every man something on the 
subject he best knew ; but Mr. Worthy made a further use of 
the whole. " What a pity it is," said he, " that Christians are 
not as desirous to turn their time to good account as men of 
business are! When shall we see religious persons as 
anxious to derive profit from the experience of others, as these 
farmers ? When shall we see them as eager to turn their 
time to good account ? While I approve these men for not 
being slothful in business, let me improve the hint, by being 
Hiaojervent in spirit J* 
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Showing haw much wiser the Children of this Generation arc 

than the Children of Light, 

When the hurry was a little over, Mr. Bragwell took a 
turn on the bowling-green. — Mr. Worthy followed him, to 
ask why the sale of the estate was not brought forward. << Let 
the auctioneer proceed to business," said he : '^ the company 
will be glad to get home by day-light. I speak mostly with 
a view to others, for I do not think of being a purchaser my* 
self." — " I know it," said Bragwell, " or I would not be such 
a fool as to let the cat out of the bag. But is it really possible 
(proceeded he, with a smile of contempt) that you should 
think I will sell my estate before dinner ? Mr. Worthy, you 
are a clever man at books, and such things ; and perhaps 
can make out an account on paper in a handsomer manner 
than I can. But I never found much was to be got by fine 
writing. As to figures, I can carry enough of them in my 
head to add, divide, and multiply, more money than your 
learning will ever give you the fingering of. You may beat 
se at a book, but you are a very child at a bargain. Sell 
ny land before dinner, indeed ! " 

Mr. Worthy was puzzled to guess how a man was to show 
more wisdom by selling a piece of ground at one hour than 
it another, and desired an explanation. Bragwell felt rather 
nore contempt for his understanding than he had ever done 
before. ** Look'ee, Mr. Worthy," said he ; "I do not think that 
mowledge is of any use to a man, unless he has sense enough 
o turn it to account. Men are my books, Mr. Worthy ; and 
it is by reading, spelling, and putting them together to good 
purpose, that I have got up in the world. I shall give you a 
proof of this to-day. These farmers are most of them come 
to the Lion with a view of purchasing this bit of land of mine, 
if they should like the bargain. Now, as you khow a thing 
can't be any great bargain both to the buyer and the seller 
to^to them and to me, it becomes me, as a man of sense, 
vho has the good of his family at heart, to secure the bargain 
to myself. I would not cheat any man, sir, but I think it 
fair enough to turn his weakness to my own advantage : there 
is no law against that, you know ; and this is the use of one 
man's having more sense than another. So, whenever I have 
a piece of land to sell^ I always give a handsome dinner, with 
]^ntj of punch and strong beer. We fill up the morning 
with other business, and I carefully keep back any talk about 
the purchase till we have dined. At dinner, we have, of 
ooursei a slice of politics. This puts most of us into a pas- 
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sion ; and you know anger is thirsty. Besides, * Church and 
King' naturally brings on a good many other toasts. Now, 
as I am master of the feast, you know, it would be shabby 
in me to save my liquor ; so I push about the glass one way, 
and the tankard the other, till all my company are as merry as 
kings. Every man is delighted to see what a fine, hearty fel- 
low he has to deal with; and Mr. Bragwell receives a thou- 
sand compliments. By this time, they have gained as much 
in good humor as they have lost in sober judgment; and 
this is the proper moment for setting the auctioneer to work ; 
and this I commonly do to such good purpose, that I go home 
with my purse a score or two of pounds heavier than if they 
had not been warmed by their dinner. In the morning, men 
are cool and suspicious, and have all their wits about them ; 
but a cheerful glass cures all distrust. And, what is lucky, 
I add to my credit as well as my pocket, and get more praise 
for my dinner than blame for my bargain." 

Mr. Worthy was struck with the absurd vanity which could 
tempt a man to own himself guilty of an unfair action for the 
sake of showing his wisdom. He was beginning to express 
his disapprobation, when they were told dinner was on the 
table. They went in, and were soon seated. All was mirth 
and good cheer. Every body agreed that no one gave such 
hearty dinners as Mr. Bragwell. Nothing was pitiful where 
he was master of the feast. Bragwell, who looked with 
pleasure on the excellent dinner before him, and enjoyed the 
good account to which he should turn it, heard their praises 
with delight, and cast an eye on Worthy, as much as to say, 
Who is the wise man now 1 Having a mind, for his own 
credit, to make his friend talk, he turned to him, saying, '* Mr. 
Worthy, I believe no people in the world enjoy life more than 
men of our class. We have money and power ; we live on the 
fat of the land, and have as good a right to gentility as the best." 

** As to gentility, Mr. Bragwell," replied Worthy, " I am not 
sure that this is among the wisest of our pretensions. But I 
will say, that ours is a creditable and respectable business. 
In ancient times, farming was the employment of princes 
and patriarchs ; and, now-a-days, an honest, humane, sensi- 
ble I^glish yeoman, I will be bold to say, is not only a very 
useful, but an honorable character. But, then, he must not 
merely think of enjoying life, as you call it, but he must think 
of living up to the great ends for which he was sent into the 
world. A wealthy farmer not only has it in his power to live 
well, but to do much good. He is not only the father of his 
own family, but of his workmen, his dependants, and the 
poor at large, especially in these hard times. He has it in 
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his power to raise into credit all the parish offices, which 
have fallen into disrepute by getting into bad hands ; and he 
can convert, what have been falsely thought mean offices, 
into very important ones, by his just and Christian-like man- 
ner of filling them. An upright juryman, a conscientious 
constable, a humane overseer, an independent elector, an 
active superintendent of a work-house, a just arbitrator in 
public disputes, a kind counsellor in private troubles ; such 
a one, I say, fills up a station in society, no less necessary^ 
and, as far as it reaches, scarcely less important, than that 
of a magistrate, a sheriff of a county, or even a member of 
parliament. That can never be a slight or a degrading office^ 
on which the happiness of a whole parish may depend." 

Bragwell, who thought the good sense of his firiend re- 
flected credit on himself, encouraged Worthy to go on ; but 
he did it in his own vain way. " Ay, very true, Mr. Worthy," 
said he, *' you are right ; a leading man in our class ought to 
be looked up to as an example, as you say : in order to 
which, he should do things handsomely and liberally, and not 
grudge himself or his friends any thing ;" casting an eye of 
complacency on the good dinner he had provided. — " True," 
replied Mr. Worthy, '^ he should be an example of simplicity, 
sobriety, and plainness of manners. But he will do well," 
added he, '* not to affect a fi'othy gentility, which will sit but 
clumsily upon him. If he has money, let him spend pru- 
dently, lay up moderately for his children, and give liberally 
to the poor. But let him rather seek to dignify his own 
station by his virtues, than to get above it by his vanity. If 
le acts thus, then, as long as this country lasts, a farmer of 
England will be looked upon as one of its most valuable 
members ; nay more, by this conduct, he may contribute to 
make England last the longer. The riches of the farmer, 
com and cattle, are the true riches of a nation ; but let him 
remember, that though corn and cattle enrich a country, 
nothing but justice, integrity, and religion can preserve it." 

Here one of the company, who was known to be a man of 
loose {urinciples, and who seldom wept to public worship, 
said he had no objection to religion, and was always ready 
to testify his regard to it by drinking Church and King. On 
this, Mr. Woi'thy remarked, that he was afiraid that too many 
contented themselves with making this toast to include the 
whole of their religion, if not of their loyalty. " It is with red. 
sorrow," continued he, '* that I am compelled to observe, that 
though there are numberless honorable instances to the con- 
trary, yet I have seen more contempt and neglect of Chris- 
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tianity in men of our calling, than in almost any other. Thej 
too frequently hate the rector on account of his tithes, to 
which he has as good a right as they have to their farms, and 
the curate on account of his poverty ; but the truth is, re- 
ligion itself is often the concealed object of their dislike. I 
know too many, who, while they affect a violent outward zeal 
for the church, merely because they conceive its security to 
be somehow connected with their own political advantages, 
yet prove the hollowness of their attachment, by showing 
little regard to its ministers, and less to its ordinances." 

Young Wilson, the worthy grazier, whom Miss Bragwell 
had turned off because he did not understand French dances, 
thanked Mr, Worthy for what he had said, and hoped he 
should be the better for it as long as he lived, and desired 
his leave to be better acquainted. Most of the others declared 
they had never heard a finer speech, and then, as is usual, pro- 
ceeded to show the good effect it had on them, by loose con- 
versation, hard drinking, and whatever could counteract all 
that Worthy had been saying. 

Mr. Worthy was much concerned to hear Mr. Bragwell, 
afler dinner, whisper to the waiter, to put less and less water 
into every bowl of fresh punch. This was his old way : if 
the time they had to sit was long, then the punch was to be 
weaker, as he saw no good in wasting money to make it 
stronger than the time required ; but if time pressed, then the 
strength was to be increased in due proportion, as a small 
quantity must then intoxicate them as much in a short time 
as would be required of a greater quantity had the time been 
longer. This was one of Mr. BragwelFs nice calculations, 
and this was the sort of skill on which he so much valued 
himself 

At length the guests were properly primed for business : 
just in that convenient stage of intoxication which makes 
men warm and rash, yet keeps short of that absolute drunk- 
enness which disqualifies for business, the auctioneer set to 
work. All were bidders, and, if possible, all would have 
been purchasers; so happily had the feast and the punch 
operated. They bid on with a still-increasing spirit, till they 
got so much above the value of the land, that Bragwell, with 
a wink and a whisper, said, " Who would selMiis land fasting t 
Eh ! Worthy ? "—At length the estate was knocked down, at 
a price very far above its worth. 

As soon as it was sold, Bragwell again said softiy to 
Worthy, " Five from fifty, and there remain forty-five. The 
dinner and drink won't cost me five pounds, and I have got 
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fifty more than the land was worth. Spend a shilling to gain 
a pound ; this is what I call practical arithmetic, Mr. Worthy." 

Mr. Woxthy was glad to get out of this scene; and seeilig 
that his friend was quite sober, he resohed, as they rode 
home, to deal plainly with him. Bragwell had found out| 
among his calculations, that there were some sins which 
could only be committed, by a prudent man, one at a time« 
For instance, he knew that a man could not well get rich, 
and set drunk, at the same moment ; so that he used to 
practise one first, and the other after; but he had found 
out that some vices made very good company together : thus, 
while he had watched himself in drinking, lest he should be- 
come as unfit to sell as his guests were to buy, he had in- 
dulged without measure in the good dinner he had provided. 
Mr. Worthy, I say, seeing him able to bear reason, rebuked 
him for this day's proceedings with some severity. BragweU 
bore his reproofs with that sort of patience which arises from 
an opinion of one's own wisdom, accompanied by a recent 
flush of prosperity. He behaved with that gay good humor 
which grows out of united vanity and good fortune. '' You are 
too squeamish, Mr. Worthy," said he : ''I have done nothing 
discreditable. These men came with their eyes open. 
There is no compulsion used. They are free to bid, or to 
let it alone. I make them welcome, and I shall not bo 
thought a bit the worse of by them to-morrow, when they are 
sober. Others do it besides me, and I shall never be ashamed 
of any thing, as long as I have custom on my side." 

Worth jf, I am sorry, Mr. Bragwell, to hear you support 
such practices by such arguments. There is not, perhaps, 
a more dangerous snare to the souls of men than is to be 
found in that word custom. It is a word invented to recon- 
cile corruption with credit, and sin with safety. But no 
custom, no fashion, no combination of men to set up a false 
standard, can ever make a wrong action right. That a thing 
is often dcme, is so far from a proof of its being right, that it 
is the very reason which will set a thinking man to inquire 
if it be not really wrong, lest he should be following *' a mul- 
titude to do evil." Right is right, though only one man in 
a thousand pursues it ; and wrong will be forever wrong, 
though it be the allowed practice of the other nine hundred 
and ninety-nine. If this shameful custom be really common, 
which I can hardly believe, that is a ficesh reason why a con- 
scientious man should set his face against it. And I must go 
so far as to say (you will excuse me, Mr. Bragwell), that I 
see no great difference, in the eye of conscience, whatever 
there may be in the eye of law, between your making a man 
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first lose his reason, and then getting fifty guineas out of his 
pocket because he has lost it; and your picking the My 
guineas out of his pocket, if you had met him dead-drunk in 
his way home to-night. Nay, he who meets a man already 
drunk, and robs him, commits but one sin ; while he who 
makes him drunk first that he may rob him afterwards, com- 
mits two. 

Bragwell gravely replied, " Mr. Worthy, while I have the 
practice of people of credit to support me, and the law 
of the land to protect me, I see no reason to be ashamed of 
any thing I do." — ** Mr. Bragwell," answered Worthy, " a truly 
honest man is not always looking sharp about him, to see how 
far custom and the law will bear him out : if he be honest on 
principle, he will consult the law of his conscience ; and if he 
be a Christian, he will consult the written law of God. We 
never deceive ourselves more than when we overreach others. 
You would not allow that you had robbed your neighbor, for 
the world, yet you are not ashamed to own you have outwit- 
ted him. I have read this great truth in the wcH'ks of a 
heathen, Mr. Bragwell, that the chief misery of man arises 
from his not knowing how to make right calculations." 

Bragwell. Sir, the remark does not belong to me : I have 
not made an error of a farthing. Look at the account, sir : 
— right to the smallest fraction. 

Worthy, Sir, I am talking of final accounts, spiritual 
calculations, arithmetic in the long run. Now, in this your 
real Christian is the only true calculator : he has found out 
that we shall be richer in the end, by denying than by in- 
dulging ourselves. He knows, that when the balance comes 
to be struck, when profit and loss shall be summed up, and 
the final account adjusted, that whatever ease, prosperity, and 
delight we had in this world, yet if we have lost our souls in 
the end, we cannot reckon that we have made a good bar- 
gain. We cannot pretend that a few items of present pleas- 
ure make any great figure, set over against the sum total of 
eternal misery. So you see it is only for want of a good 
head at calculation, that men prefer time to eternity, pleasure 
to holiness, earth to heaven. You see, if we get our neighbor's 
money at the price of our own integrity ; hurt his good name, 
but destroy our own souls ; raise our outward character, but 
wound our inwarJ conscience ; when we come to the last 
reckoning, we shall find that we were only knaves in the 
second instance, but fools in the first. In short, we shall 
find that, whatever other wisdom we possessed, we were ut- 
terly ignorant of the skill of true calculation. 

Notwithstanding this rebuff, Mr. Bragwell got home in 
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high Spirits, for no arguments could hinder him from feeling 
that he had the fifty guineas in his purse. 

There is to » worldly man something so irresistible in the 
actual possession of present, and visible, and palpable pleas- 
ure, that he considers it as a proof of his wisdom to set them 
in decided opposition to the invisible realities of eternity. 

As soon as Brag well came in, he gayly threw the money 
he had received on the table, and desired his wife to lock it 
up. Instead of receiving it with her usual satisfaction, she 
burst into a violent fit of passion, and threw it back to him. 
" You may keep your cash yourself," said she. " It is all 
over : we want no more money. You are a ruined man ! A 
wicked creature ! scraping and working as we have done for 
her ! " Brag well trembled, but durst not ask what he dreaded 
to hear. His wife spared him the trouble, by crying out, as 
soon as her rage permitted, "The girl is ruined ; Polly is 
gone off! " Poor Bragwell's heart sunk within him ; he grew 
sick and giddy; and as his wife's rage swallowed up her 
grief, so, in his grief, he almost forgot his anger. The purse 
fell from his hand, and he cast a look of anguish upon it, 
finding, for the first time, that money could not relieve his 
mis^y. 

Mr. Worthy, who, though much concerned, was less dis- 
composed^ no*^. c^led to mind, that the young lady had not 
returned with heV mother and sister the night before : he 
begged Mrs. Bragwell to explain this sad story. She, instead 
of soothing her husband, fell to reproaching him. '' It is all 
your fault," said she : " you were a fool for your pains. If I* 
had had my way, the girls would never have kept company 
with any but men of substance, and then they could not 
kave been ruined." ** Mrs. Bragwell," said Worthy, "if she. 
has chosen a bad man, it would be still a misfortune, even 
though he had been rich." " O, that would alter the case," 
said she : "a fat sorrow is better than a lean one. But to 
marry a beggar ! there is no sin like that." Here Miss Bet- 
sy, who stood sullenly by, put in a word, and said, her sister, 
however, had not disgraced herself by having married a 
farmer or a tradesman ; she had, at least, made choice of a 
gentleman. ** What marriage ! what gentleman ! " cried the 
afflicted father. "Tell me the worst!" He was now in- 
formed that his dairling daughter was gone off with a strolling 
player, who had been acting in the neighboring villages lately. 
Miss Betsy again put in, saying, he was no stroller, but a 
gentleman in disguise, who only acted for his own diversion. 
*' Does he so ? " said the now furious Bragwell ; " then he 
shall be transported for mine." 
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At this moment, a letter was brought him from bis new 
son-in-law, who desired his leave to wait upon him, and im« 
pk>re his forgiveness. He owned he had been shopman to a 
haberdasher ; but, thinking his person and talents ought not 
lo be thrown away upon trade, and being also a little behind- 
hand, he had taken to the stage, with a view of making his 
fortune ; that he had married Miss Bragwell entirely for love, 
and was sorry to mention so paltry a thing as money, which 
ke despised, but that his wants were pressing ; his landlord, 
to whom he was in debt, having been so vulgar as to threaten 
%> send him to prison. He ended with saying, 

" I have been obliged to shock your daughter's delicacy, by 
confessing my unlucky real name ; I believe I owe pdrt of 
my success with her to my having assumed that of Augustus 
Frederick Theodosius. She is inconsolable at this confession, 
which, as yon are now my father, I must also make to you, 
and subscribe myself, with many blushes, by the vulgar name 
of your dutifiil son, .. t,motht Incle." 

«< O r' cried the afflicted father, as he tore the letter in a 
rage, "Miss Bragwell married to a strolling actor! How 
shall I bear it?" "Why, I would not bear it at all," cried 
tjie enraged mother ; " I would never see her ; I would never 
forgive her ; I would let her starve at one comer of the 
bam, while that rascal, with all those pagan, popish names, 
was ranting away at the other." *' Nay," said Miss Betsy, 
** if he is only a shopman, and if his name be really Tim- 
othy Incle, I would never forgive her neither. But who 
would have thought it by his looks, and l)y his monstrous 
genteel behavior? No, he never can have so vulgar a 



name." 



" Come, come," said Mr. Worthy, " were he really an 
honest haberdasher, I should think there was no other harm 
done, except the disobedience of the thing. Mr. BragweU, 
this is no tmie to blame you, or hardly to reason with you. 
I feel for you sincerely. I ought not,-perh^s, just at present, 
to reproach you for the mistaken manner in which you have 
bred up your daughters, as your error has brought its punish- 
ment along with it. You now see, because you now feel, 
the evil of a false education. It has ruined your daughter ; 
your whole plan unavoidably led to some such end. The 
large sums you spent to qualify them, as you thought, for a 
high station, only^rved to make them despise their own, 
and could do theiti nothing but harm, while your habits of 
life properly confined them to company of a lower class.' 
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While they were better dressed than the daughters of the first 
gentry, they were worse taught, as to real Knowledge, than 
the daughters of your ploughmen. Their vanity has been 
raised by excessive finery, and kept alive by excessive flat- 
tery. Every evil temper has been fostered by indulgence. 
Their pride has never been controlled; their self-will has 
never been subdued ; their idleness has laid them open to 
every temptation, and their abundance has enabled them to 
gratify every desire; their time, that precious talent, has 
been entirely wasted. Every thing they have been taught to 
do is of no use, while they are utterly unacquainted with all 
which they ought to have known. I deplore Miss Polly's false 
step. That she should have married a runaway shopman, 
turned stroller, I truly lament. But for what better husband 
was she qualified ? For the wife of a farmer, she was too 
idle ; for the wife of a tradesman, she was too expensive ; for 
the wife of a gentleman, she was too ignorant. You yourself 
was most to blame. You expected her to act wisely, though 
you never taught her that ' fear of God which is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.* I owe it to you, as a friend, and to my- 
self, as a Christian, to declare, that your practices in the 
common transactions of life, as well as your present misforr 
tune, are almost the natural consequences of those false 
principles which I protested against when you were at my 
house."* 

Mrs. Bragwell attempted several times to interrupt Mr, 
Worthy, but her husband would not permit it. He felt the 
force of all his firiend said, and encouraged him to proceed. 
Mr. Worthy thus went on : " It grieves me to say how much 
your own indiscretion has contributed even to bring on your 
present misfortune. You gave your countenance to this very 
company of strollers, though you knew they are acting in 
defiance to the laws of the land, to say no worse. They go 
fi'om town to town, and firom barn to barn, stripping the poor 
of their money, the young of their innocence, and all of their 
time. Do you remember with how much pride you told me 
that you had bespoke The Bold Stroke for a Wife, for the 
benefit of this very Mr. Frederick Theodosius ? To this 
pernicious ribaldry you not only carried your own family, but 
wasted I know not how much money in treating your work- 
men's wives and children, in these hard times too, when they 
have scarcely bread to eat, or a shoe on their feet ; and all 
this only that you might have the absurd pleasure of seeing 
those flattering words, Bif Desire of Mr. Bragwell, stuck up 

•See Part 11. 
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in print at the public house, on the blacksmith's shed, at the 
turnpike-gate, and on the barn-door." 

Mr. Bragwell acknowledged that his friend's rebuke was 
but too just, and he looked so very contrite as to raise the 
pity of Mr. Worthy, who, in a mild voice, thus went on : 
** What I have said is not so much to reproach you with the 
ruin of one daughter, as from a desire to save the other. Let 
Miss Betsy go home with me. I do not undertake to be her 
gaoler, but I will be her friend. She will find in my daugh- 
ters kind companions, and in my wife a prudent guide. I 
know she will dislike us at first, but I do not despair in time 
of convincing her that a sober, humble, useful, pious life, 
is as necessary to make us happy on earth, as it is to fit us 
for heaven." 

Poor Miss Betsy, though she declared it would he fright- 
ful dull, and monstrous vulgar, and dismal melancholy , yet 
was she so terrified at the discontent and grumbling which 
she would have to endure at home, that she sullenly con- 
sented. She had none of that filial tenderness which led 
her to wish to stay and soothe and comfort her afflicted 
father. All she thought about was, to get out of the way of 
her mother's ill humor, and to carry so much finery with 
her as to fill the Miss Worthys with envy and respect. Poor 
girl I she did not know that envy was a feeling they 
never indulged ; and that fine clothes were the last thing to 
draw their respect. 

Mr. Worthy took her home next day. When they reached 
his house, they found there young Wilson, Miss Betsy's old 
admirer. She was much pleased at this, and resolved to 
treat him well. But her good or ill treatment now signified 
but little. This young grazier reverenced Mr. Worthy's 
character, and, ever since he had met him at the Lion, had 
been thinking what a happiness it would be to marry a young 
woman bred up by such a father. He had heard much of 
the modesty and discretion of both the daughters, but his 
inclination now determined him in favor of the elder. 

Mr. Worthy, who knew him to be a young man of good 
sense and sound principles, allowed him to become a visitor 
at his house, but deferred his consent to the marriage till he 
knew him more thoroughly. Mr. Wilson, from what he saw 
of the doDiestic piety of this family, improved daily, both in 
the knowledge and practice of religion ; and Mr. Worthy 
soon formed him into a most valuable character. During 
this time. Miss Bragwell's hopes had revived ; but though she 
appeared in a new dress almost every day, she had the mor- 
tification of being beheld with great indifference by one 
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whom she had always secretly liked. Mr. Wilson married 
before her face a girl who was greatly her inferior in fortune, 
person, and appearance ; but who was humble, frugal, meek, 
and pious. Miss Bragwell now strongly felt the truth of 
what Mr. Wilson had once told her, that a woman may make 
an excellent partner for a dance, who would make a very bad 
companion for life. 

Hitherto Mr. Bragwell and his' daughters had only learnt 
to regret their folly and vanity, as it had produced them 
mortification in this life ; whether they were ever brought to 
a more serious sense of their errors, may be seen in a future 
part of this history. 



PART VI. 

Good Resolutions, 



Mr. Bragwell was so much afflicted at the disgraceful 
marriage of his daughter, who ran ofif with Timothy Incle, 
the strolling player, that he never fully recovered his spirits. 
His cheerfulness, which had arisen from a high Opinion of 
himself, had been confirmed by a constant flow of uninter- 
rupted success ; and that is a sort of cheerfulness which is 
very liable to be impaired, because it lies at the mercy of 
every accident and cross event in life. But though his pride 
was now disappointed, his misfortunes had not taught him 
any humility, because he had not discovered that they were 
caused by his own fault ; nor had he acquired any patience or 
submission, because he had not learnt that all afflictions 
come from the hand of God, to awaken us to a deep sense of 
our sins, and to draw off our hearts from the perishing vani- 
ties of this life. Besides, Mr. Bragwell was one of those peo- 
ple, who, even if they would be thought to bear with tolerable 
submission such trials as appear to be sent more immediately 
fi'om Providence, yet think they have a sort of right to rebel 
at every misfortune which befalls them through the fault of a 
fellow-creature ; as if our fellow-creatures were not the agents 
and instruments by which Providence often sees fit to try or 
to punish us. 

In answer to his heavy complaints, Mr. Worthy wrote him 
a letter, in which he expatiated on the injustice of our impa^ 
tieuce, «n4 on the folly of our vindicating ourselves from 
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guilt in the distinctions we make between those trials which 
seem to come more immediately from God, and those which 
proceed directly from the faults of our fellow-creatures. 
** Sickness, losses, and death, we think/' continued he, ** we 
dare not openly rebel against ; while we fancy we are quite 
justified in giving a loose to our violence when we suffer by 
the hand of the oppressor, the unkmdness of the friend, or 
the disobedience of the child. But this is one of the de- 
lusions of our blinded hearts. Ingratitude, unkindness, 
calumny, are permitted to assail us, by the same Power who 
cuts off * the desire of our eyes at a stroke.' The friend who 
betrays us, and the daughter who deceives us, are instruments 
for our chastisement, sent by the same purifying Hand who 
orders a fit of sickness to weaken our bodies, or a storm to 
destroy our crop, or a fire to burn down our house. And we 
must look for the same remedy in the one case as in the 
other ; I mean prayer, and a deep submission to the will of 
God. We must leave off looking at second causes, and look 
more at Him who sets them in action. We must try to find 
out the meaning of the jM^vidence ; and hardly dare pray to 
be delivered from it till it has accomplished in us the end f(»r 
which it was sent." 

His imprudent daughter, Bragwell would not be brought 
to see or forgive ; nor was the degrading name of Mrs. Incle 
ever allowed to be pronounced in his hearing. He had loved 
her with an excessive and undue affection ; and while she 
gratified his vanity by her beauty and finery, he deemed her 
faults of little consequence ; but when she disappointed his 
ambition by a disgraceful marriage, all his natural affection 
only served to increase his resentment. Yet, though he re- 
gretted her crime less than his own mortification, he never 
ceased in secret to lament her loss. She soon found out she 
was undone, and wrote in a strain of bitter repentance to 
ask his forgiveness. She owned that her husband, whom she 
had supposed to be a man of fashion in disguise, was a low 
person in distressed circumstances. She implored that her 
hiheiy though he refused to give her husband that fortune 
for which alone it was now too plain he had married her, 
would at least allow her some subsistence ; for that Mr. Incle 
was much in debt, and, she feared, in danger of a gaol. 

The father's heart was half melted at this account, and 
his affection was for a time awakened. But Mrs. Bragwell 
opposed his sending her any assistance. She always made 
it a point of duty never to forgive ; for she said it only en- 
couraged those who had done wrong once to do worse next 
time. For her part, she had never yet been guilty of ao 
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mean and pitiful a weakness as to forgive any one ; for to 
pardon an injury always showed either want of spirit to feel 
it, or want of power to resent it. She was resolved she would 
never squander the money for which she had worked early 
and late, on a baggage who had thrown herself away on a 
beggar, while she had a daughter single, who might yet raise 
her family by a great match. I am sorry to say, that Mrs. 
Brag well's anger was not owing to the undutifulness of the 
daughter, or the worthlessness of the husband ; poverty was, 
in her eyes, the grand crime. The doctrine of forgiveness, 
as a religious principle, made no more a part of Mr. Brag- 
well's system than of his wife's ; but in natural feeling, par- 
ticularly for this offending daughter, he much exceeded her. 

In a few months the youngest Miss Bragwell desired leave 
to return home from Mr. Worthy's, She had, indeed, only 
consented to go thither as a less evil of the two, than staying 
in her father's house, after her sister's elopement. But the 
sobriety and simplicity of Mr, Worthy's family were irksome 
to her. Habits of vanity and idleness were become so rooted 
in her mind, that any degree of restraint was a burden ; and 
though she was outwardly civil, it was easy to see that she 
longed to get away. She resolved, however, to profit by her 
sister's faults ; and made her parents easy, by assuring them 
she never would throw herself away on a man who wets worth 
nothing. £ncouraged by these promises, which her parents 
thought included the whole sum and substance of human 
wisdom, and which was all they said they could in reason 
expect, her father allowed her to come home. 

Mr.' Worthy, who accompanied her, found Mr. Bragwell 
floomy and dejected. As his house was no longer a scene 
of vanity and festivity, Mr. Bragwell tried to make himself 
and his friend believe that he was grown religious ; whereas 
he was only become discontented. As he had always fan- 
cied that piety was a melancholy, gloomy thing, and as he 
felt his own 'mind really gloomy, he was willing to think that 
he was growing pious. He had, indeed, gone more con- 
stantly to church, and had taken less pleasure in feasting and 
cards, and now and then read a chapter in the Bible : but all 
this was because his spirits were low, and not because his 
heart was changed. The outward actions were more regular, 
but the inward man was the same. The forms of religion 
were resorted to as a painful duty ; but this only added to 
his misery, while he was utterly ignorant of its ^irit and its * 
power. He still, however, reserved religion as a loathsome 
nedieine, to which he feared he must httve recourse at last, 
wd of wlttch he even sow consiieied eveiy abstinence from 
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pleasure, or every exercise of piety, as a bitter dose. His 
health also was impaired, so that his friend found him in a 
pitiable state, neither able to receive pleasure from the world, 
which he so dearly loved, nor from religion, which he so 
greatly feared. He expected to have been much commended 
by Worthy for the change in his way of life ; but Worthy, 
who saw that the alteration was only owing to the loss of 
animal spirits, and to the casual absence of temptation, was 
cautious of flattering him too much. "I thought, Mr. 
Worthy," said he, " to have received more comfort from you. 
I was told, too, that religion was full of comfort, but I do not 
much find it." " You were told the truth," replied Worthy ; 
" religion is full of comfort, but you must first be brought 
into a state fit to receive it, before it can become so ; you 
must be brought to a deep and humbling sense of sin. To 
give you comfort while you are puffed up with high thoughts 
of yourself, would be to give you a strong cordial in a high 
fever. Religion keeps back her cordials till the patient is 
lowered and emptied ; emptied of self, Mr. Bragwell. If you 
had a wound, it must be examined and cleansed, ay, and 
probed too, before it would be safe to put on a healing plas- 
ter. Curing it to the outward eye, while it was corrupt at 
bottom, would only bring on a mortification, and you would 
be a dead man, while you trusted that the plaster was curing 
you. You must be, indeed, a Christian, before you can be 
entitled to the comforts of Christianity." 

"I am a Christian," said Bragwell; "many of my friends 
i^e Christians ; but I do not see it has done us much good." 

" Christianity itself," answered Worthy, " cannot make us 
good, unless it be applied to our hearts. Christian privileges 
will not make us Christians, unless we make use of them. 
On that shelf, I see, stands your medicine. The doctor orders 
you to take it. Have you taken it ? " " Yes," replied Brag- 
well. " Are you the better for it ? " said Worthy. " I think 
I am," he replied. " But," added Worthy, " are you the 
better because the doctor has ordered it merely, or because 
you have also taken it ? " " What a foolish question I " cried 
Bragwell ; " why, to be sure, the doctor might be the best 
doctor, and his physic the best physic in the world ; but if it 
stood forever oa the. shelf, I could not expect to be cured by 
it My doctor is not a mountebank. He does not pretend to 
cure by a charm. The physic is good ; and as it suits my 
case, though it is bitter, I take it." 

" You have now," said Worthy, " explained, undesignedly^ 
the reason why religion does so little good in the world. It 
U not a inQUUtebank ; it does not work by a charm ; but ii 
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offers to cure your worst corruptions by wholesome, though 
sometimes bitter prescriptions. But you will not take them ; 
you will not apply to God with the same earnest desire to be 
healed, with which you apply to your doctor ; you will not 
confess your sins to the one as honestly as you tell your symp- 
toms to the other, nor read your Bible with the same faith and 
submission with which you take your medicine. In reading 
it, however, you must take care not to apply to yourself the 
comforts which are not suited to your case. You must, by 
the grace of God, be brought into a condition to be entitled 
to the promises, before you can expect the comfort of them. 
Conviction is not conversion ; that worldly discontent, which 
is the effect of worldly disappointment, is not that *godly sor- 
row which worketh repentance.' Besides, while you have 
been pursuing all the gratifications of the world, do not com- 
plain that you have not all the comforts of religion too. 
Could you live in the full enjoyment of both, the Bible would 
not he true" 

BragweU. Well, sir, but I do a good action sometimes ; 
and God, who knows he did not make us perfect, will accept 
it, and for the sake of my good actions will forgive my faults. 

Worthy. Depend upon it, God will never forgive your 
sins for the sake of your virtues. There is no commutation 
tax there. But he will forgive them, on your sincere repent- 
ance, for the sake of Jesus Christ Goodness is not a single 
act to be done ; so that a man can say, " I have achieved it, 
and the thing is over ;'' but it is a habit, that is to be con- 
stantly maintained ; it is a continual struggle with the oppo- 
site vice. No man must reckon himself good, for any thing 
he has already done ; though he may consider it as an evi- 
dence that he is in the right way, if he feels a constant 
disposition to resist every evil temper. But every Christian 
grace will always find work enough ; and he must not fancy, 
that because he has conquered once, his virtue may now sit 
down and take a holiday. 

BragweU. But I thought we Christians need not be so 
watchftil against sin; because Christ, as you so often tell 
me, died for sinners. 

Worthy. Do not deceive yourself: the evangelical doc- 
^ines, while they so highly exalt a Savior, do not diminish 
the heinou»iess of sin ; they rather magnify it Do not com- 
fort yourself by extenuation or mitigation of sin; but by 
repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ 
It is not by diminishing or denying your debt; but by con- 
fessing it, by ovming you have nothing to pay, that jbrgive- 
nets is to be hojped 
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Bragwdl, I don't understand you. You want to haf« 
me as good as a saint, and as penitent as a sinner at the same 
time. 

Worthy. I expect of every real Christian, that is, every 
real penitent, that he should lahor to get his heart and life 
impressed with the stamp of the Gospel. I expect to see him 
aiming at a conformity in spirit and in praciice to the will 
of God in Jesus Christ. I expect to see him gradually attain- 
ing towards an entire change from his natural self. When I 
see a man at constant war with those several pursuits and 
tempers which are with peculiar propriety termed worldly, it 
is a plain proof to me that that change must have passed on 
him which the Gospel emphatically terms becoming '* a new 
man.'' 

BragweU. I hope then I am altered enough to please 
you. I am sure affliction has made such a change in me, 
that my best friends hardly know me to be the same man. 

Worthy. That is not the change I mean. 'Tis true, 
from a merry man you are become a gloomy man ; but that 
is because you have been disappointed in your schemes ; the 
principle remains unaltered. A great match for your single 
daughter would at once restore all the spirits you have lost 
by the imprudence of your married one. The change the 
€k>spel requires is of quite another cast : it is having ** a new 
heart and a right spirit;" — it is being "God's workman- 
ship;" — it is being ** created anew in Christ Jesus unto good 
works;" — it is becoming "new creatures;" — ^it is "old 
things being done away, and all things made new ; " — it is 
by so " learning the truth as it is in Jesus, to the putting off 
the old man, and putting on the new, which after G^ is 
created in righteousness and true holiness ; " — it is by " par- 
taking of the divine nature." — ^Pray observe, Mr. Bragwell, 
these are not my words, nor words picked out of any fanati- 
cal book ; they are the words of that Gospel you profess to 
believe ; it is not a new doctrine ; it is as old as our religion 
itself. Though I cannot but observe, that men are more re- 
luctant in believing, more averse to adopting this doctrine, 
than almost any other ; and indeed I do not wonder at it ; for 
tiiere is perhaps no one which so attacks corruption in its 
strong holds ; no one which so thoroughly prohibits a lazy 
Christian from uniting a life of sinful indulgence with an out- 
ward pofession of piety. 

Bragwell now seemed resolved to set about the matter in 
earnest; but he resolved in his own strength: he never 
thought of applying for assistance to the Fountain of Ws^ 
dom; to Hmi who givetb might to thera who hikr% wo 
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Strength. Unluckily, the very day Mr. Worthy took leave, 
there ha^^ned to be a grand ball at the next town, on ac- 
count of the assizes. An assize ball, courteous reader, is a 
scene to which gentlemen and ladies periodically resort, to 
celebrate the crimes and calamities of their fellow-creatures 
by dancing and music, and to divert themselves with feasting 
and drinking while unhappy wretches are receiving sentence 
of death 1 

To this ball Miss Bragwell went, dressed out with a double 
portion of finery, pouring out on her head, in addition to her 
own ornaments, the whole bandbox of feathers, beads, and 
flowers, her sister had left behind her. While she was at the 
ball, her father formed many plans of religious refwrnation ; 
he talked of lessening his business, that he might have more 
leisure for devotion, though not just now, while the markets 
were so high ; and then he began to think of sending a hand- 
some subscription to the infirmary; though, on second 
thoughts, he concluded he need not be tit a hurry y but might 
as well leave it in his wi)l ; though to give, and repent, and 
reform^ were three things he was bent upon. But when his 
daughter came home at night, so happy and so fine ! and 
telling how she had danced with Squire Squeeze, the great 
corn contractor, and how many fine things he had said to 
her, Mr. Bragwell felt the old spirit of the world return in its 
full force. A marriage with Mr. Dash all Squeeze, the con- 
tractor, was beyond his hopes; for Mr. Squeeze was sup- 
posed from a very low beginning to have got rich during 
the war. 

As for Mr. Squeeze, he had picked up as much of the 
history of his partner between the dances as he desired : he 
was convinced there would be no money wanting ; for Miss 
Bragwell, who was now looked on as an only child, must 
needs be a great fortune, and Mr. Squeeze was too much 
used to advantageous contracts to let this slip. As he was 

faudily dressed, and possessed all the arts of vulgar flattery, 
[iss Bragwell eagerly caught at his proposal to wait on her 
father next day. Squeeze was quite a man after Bragwell's 
own heart — a genius at getting money, a fine dashing fellow 
at spending it. He told his wife th^t this was the very sort 
of man for his daughter ; for he got money like a Jew, and 
spent it like a prince : but whether it was fairly got, or wise- 
ly spent, he was too much a man of the world to inquire. 
Mrs. Bragwell was not so run away with by appearances, but 
that she aesired her husband to be careful, and make himself 
quite sure it was the right Mr. Squeeze, and no impostor. 
But being assured by her husband that Betsy would certainly 

TOL. I. 
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keep her carriage, she never gave herself one thought with 
what sort of a man she was to ride in it. To have one of her 
daughters drive in her own coach, filled up all her ideas of 
human happiness, and drove the other daughter quite out of 
her head. The marriage was celebrated with great splendor, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Squeeze set off for London, where they 
had taken a house. 

Mr. Bragwell now tried to forget that he had any other 
daughter ; and if some thoughts of the resolutions he had 
made of entering on a more religious course, would some- 
times force themselves upon him, they were put off, like 
the repentance of Felix, " to a more convenient season ; " and 
finding he was likely to have a grandchild, he became more 
worldly and more ambitious than ever ; thinking this a just 
pretence for adding house to house, and field to field. And 
there is no stratagem by which men more fatally deceive 
themselves, than when they make even unborn children a 
pretence for that rapine, or that hoarding, of which their own 
covetousness is the true motive. Whenever he ventured to 
write to Mr. Worthy about the wealth, the gayety, and the 
grandeur of Mr. and Mrs. Squeeze, that faithful friend hon- 
estly reminded him of the vanity and uncertainty of worldly 
greatness, and the error he had been guilty of in marrying 
his daughter before he had taken time to inquire into the 
real character of the man ; saying, that he could not help 
foreboding that the happiness of a match made at a ball might 
have an untimely end. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Bragwell had paid down a larger 
fortune than was prudent, for fear Mr. Squeeze should fly 
off, yet he was surprised to receive very soon a pressing letter 
from him, desiring him to advance a considerable sum, as he 
had the offer of an advantageous purchase, which he must 
lose for want of money. Bragwell was staggered, and re- 
fused to comply ; but his wife told him he must not be shabby 
to such a gentleman as •Squire Squeeze ; for that she heard 
on all sides svibIi accounts of their grandeur, their feasts, 
their carriages, and their liveries, that she and her husband 
ought even to deny themselves comforts, to oblige such a 
generous son, who did all this in honor of their daughter ; 
besides, if he did not send the money soon, they might be 
obliged to lay down their coach, and then she should never 
be able to show her face again. At length Mr. Bragwell 
lent him the money on his bond : he knew Squeeze's income 
was large ; for he had carefully inquired into this particular, 
and for the rest he took his word. Mrs. Squeeze also got 
great presents from her mother, by representing to her how 
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expensively they were forced to live to keep up their credit, 
and what honor she was conferring on the family of the Brag- 
wells by spending their money in such grand company. 
Among many other letters, she wrote her the following : — 

" To Mrs. BragweU. 

"You can't imagine, dear nlother, how charmingly we 
hve. I lie abed almost all day, and am up all night; but it 
is never dark for all that, for we burn such numbers of candles 
all at once, that the sun would be of no use at all in London. 
Then, I am so happy ! for we are never quiet a moment, 
Sundays or working-days ; nay, I should not know which 
was which, only that we have most pleasure on a Sunday ; 
because it. is the only day on which people have nothing to 
do but divert themselves. Then the great folks are all so 
kind, and so good; they have not a bit of pride, for they will 
come and eat and drink, and win my money, just as if I was 
their equal ; and if I have got but a cold, they are so very 
unhappy, that they send to know how I do ; and though I 
suppose they can't rest till the footman has told them, yet 
they are so polite, that if 1 have been dying they seem to 
have forgotten it next time we meet, and not to know but 
they have seen me the day before. O ! they are true friends ; 
and for ever smiling, and so fond of one another, that they 
like to meet and enjoy one another's company by hundreds, 
and always think the more the merrier. I shall never be 
tired of such a delightful life. 

** Your dutiful daughter, 

"Betsy Squeeze." 

The style of her letters, however, altered in a few months. 
She owned, that though things went on gayer and grander 
than ever, yet she hardly ever saw her husband, except her 
house was full of company and cards, or dancing was going 
on ; that he was often so busy abroad, he could not come 
home all night; that he always borrowed the money her 
mother sent her, when he was going out on this nightly 
business ; and that the last time she had asked him for money, 
he cursed and swore, and bid her apply to the old farmer and 
his rib, who were made of money. This letter Mrs. BragweU 
concealed from her husband. 

At length, on some change in public affairs, Mr. Squeeze, 
who had made an overcharge of some thousand pounds in 
one article, lost his contract ; he was found to owe a large 
debt to government, and his accounts must be made up im« 
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mediately. This was impossible ; he had not only spent his 
large income, without making any provision for his family, 
but had contracted heavy debts by gaming and other vices. 
His creditors poured in upon him. He wrote to Bragwell to 
borrow another sum, but without hinting at the loss of his 
contract. These repeated demands made Bragwell so un- 
easy, that, instead of sending him the money, he resolved to 
go himself secretly to London, and judge by his own eyes 
how things were going on, as his mind strangely misgave 
him. He got to Mr. Squeeze's house about eleven at night, 
and knocked gently, concluding that they must needs be 
gone to bed. But what was his astonishment to find the hall 
was full of men ! he pushed through in spite of them, though, 
to his great surprise, they insisted on knowing his name, say- 
ing, they must carry it in to their lady. This affronted him : 
he refused, saying, " It is not because I am ashamed of my 
name ; it will pass for thousands, in any market, in the west 
of England. Is this your London manners, not to let a man 
of my credit in without knowing his name, indeed ? " What 
was his amazement to see every room as full of card-tables, 
and of fine gentlemen and ladies, as it would hold ! All was 
so light, and so gay, and so festive, and so grand, that he re- 
proached himself for his suspicions, thought nothing too good 
for them, and resolved secretly to give Squeeze another five 
hundred pounds, to help to keep up so much grandeur and 
happiness. At length, seeing a footman he knew, he asked 
him, where were his master and mistress, for he could not 
pick them out among the company ; or rather his ideas were 
80 confused with the splendor of the scene, that he did not 
know whether they were there or not. The man said, that 
his master had just sent for his lady up stairs, and he believed 
that he was not well. Mr. Bragwell said, he would go up 
himself, and look for his daughter, as he could not speak so 
freely to her before all that company. 

He went up, knocked at the chamber-door, and its not 
being opened, made him' push it with some violence. He 
heard a bustling noise within, and again made a fruitless at- 
tempt to open the door. At this the noise increased, and 
Mr. Bragwell was struck to the heart at the sound of a pistol 
from within. He now kicked so violently against the door, 
that it burst c^>en, when the first sight he saw, was his 
daughter falling to the ground in a fit, and Mr. Squeeze dy- 
ing by a shot from a pistd, which was dropping out of his 
hand. Mr. Bragwell was not the only person whom the 
sound of the pistol had alarmed. The servants, the cmnpa- 
nj, all heard H, and all ran up to this aceiie of korror. 
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Those who had the best of the game took care to brmg up 
their tricks in their hands, having had the prudence to leave 
the very few who could be trusted, to watch the stakes, while 
those who had a prospect of losing, profited by the confusion, 
and threw up their cards. All was dismay and terror. 
Some ran for a surgeon, others examined the dying man ; 
some removed Mrs. Squeeze to her bed, while poor Bragwell 
could neither see, nor hear, nor do any thing. One of the 
company took up a letter which lay open upon the table, and 
was addressed to him ; they read it, luring it might explain 
the horrid mystery. It was as follows : — 

To Mr, BragweU. 

"Sir, 
" Fetch home your daughter ; I have ruined her, myself, 
and the child to which she every hour expects to be a mother. 
I have lost my contract. My debts are immense. You re- 
fiise me money : I must die then ; but I will die like a man 
of spirit. They wait to take me to prison ; I have two exe- 
cutions in my house ; but I have ten card-tables in it. I 
would die as I have lived. I invited all this company, and 
have drunk hard since dinner to get primed for the dreadful 
deed. My wife refuses to write to you for another thousand, 
and she must take the consequences. Vanity has been my 
ruin : it has caused all my crimes. Whoever is resolved to 
live beyond his income, is liable to every sin. He can 
never say to himself, ' Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.' 
Vanity led me to commit acts of rapine, that I might live in 
splendor ; vanity makes me commit self-murder, because I 
will not live in poverty. The new philosophy says, that death 
is an eternal sleep ; but the new philosophy lies. Do you 
take heed ; it is too late for me : the dreadful gulf yawns to 
swallow me ; I plunge into perdition : there is no repentance 
in the grave, no hope in hell. 

" Yours, &c. 

"Dashall Squeeze." 

The dead body was removed, and Mr. Bragwell remaining 
almost without speech or motion, the company began to think 
of retiring, much out of humor at having their party so disa- 
greeably broken up : they comforted themselves, however, 
that as it was so early ^ (for it was now scarcely twelve,) they 
could finish their evening at another party or two ; so com- 
pletely do habits of pleasure, as it is called, harden the heart, 
and steel it, not only against virtuous impressions, but against 
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natural feelings ! Now it was, that those who had nightlj 
rioted at the expense of these wretched people, were the first 
to abuse them. Not an offer of assistance was made to this 
poor, forlorn woman ; not a word of kindness, or of pitj, 
nothing but censure, was now heard. " Why must these up- 
starts ape people of quality 1 " though as long as these upstarts 
could feast them, their vulgarity and their bad character had 
never been produced against them. ** As long as thou dost 
well unto thyself, men shall speak good of thee." One guest, 
who, unluckily, had no other house to go to, coolly said, as 
he walked off, '* Squeeze might as well have put off shooting 
himself till the morning. It was monstrously provoking that 
he could not wait an hour or two." 

As every thing in the house was seized, Mr. Bragwell pre- 
vailed on his miserable daughter, weak as she was, next 
morning to set out with him to the country. His acquaint- 
ance with polite life was short, but he had seen a great deal 
in a little time. They had a slow and a sad journey. In 
about a week, Mrs. Squeeze lay in of a dead child ; she her- 
self languished a few days, and then died ; and the afflicted 
parents saw the two darling objects of their ambition, for 
whose sakes they had made too much haste to be rich, carried 
to the land where all things are forgotten. Mrs. Bragwell's 
grief, like her other passions, was extravagant; and poor 
Bragweirs sorrow was rendered so bitter by self-reproach, 
that he would quite have sunk under it, had he not thought 
of his old expedient in distress, that of sending for Mr. Wor- 
thy to comfort him. 

It was Mr. Worthy's way, to warn people of those misfor- 
tunes which he saw their faults must needs bring on them ; 
but not to reproach or desert them when the misfortunes 
came. He had never been near Bragwell during the short 
but flourishing reign of the Squeezes, for he knew that pros- 
perity made the ears deaf and the heart hard to good counsel ; 
but as soon as he had heard his friend was in trouble, he set 
out to go to him. Bragwell burst into a violent fit of tears 
when he saw him, and, when. he could speak, said, ''This 
trial is more than I can bear." Mr. Worthy kindly took him 
by the hand, and, when he was a little composed, said, <' I 
will tell you a short story. There was in ancient times a 
famous man who was a slave. His master, who was very 
good to him, one day save him a bitter melon, and bade him 
eat it : he ate it up without one word of complaint. * How 
was it possible,' said the master, ' for you to eat so very nau- 
seous and disagreeable a fruit?' The slave replied, 'My 
good master^ I have received so many favors from your boun* 
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ty, that it is no wonder if I should, once in my life, eat one 
hitter melon from your hands.' This generous answer so 
struck the master, that, the history says, he gave him his lib- 
erty. With such submissive sentiments, my friend, should 
man receive his portion of sufferings from God, from whom 
he receives so many blessings. You in particular have re- 
ceived ' much good at the hand of God ; shall you not receive 
evU also ? ' " 

" O, Mr. Worthy ! " said Bragwell, " this blow is too heavy 
for me ; I cannot survive this shock ; I do not desire it ; I 
only wish to die." " We are very apt to talk most of dying, 
when we are least fit for it," said Worthy. " This is not the 
language of that submission which makes us prepare for 
death, but of that despair which makes us out of humor with 
life. O, Mr. Bragwell ! you are indeed disappointed of the 
grand ends which made life so delightful to you ; but till your 
heart is humbled, till you are brought to a serious conviction 
of sin, till you are brought to see what is the true end of life, 
you can have no hope in death. You think you have no 
business on earth, because those for whose sake you too 
eagerly heaped up riches, are no more. But is there not, 
' under the canopy of heaven, some afflicted being whom you 
may yet relieve, some modest merit which you may bring 
forward, some helpless creature you may save by yoUr advice, 
some perishing Christian you may sustain by your wealth 1 
When you have no sins of your own to repent of, no mercies 
of God to be thankful for, no miseries of others to relieve, 
then, and not till then, I consent you should sink down in 
despair, and call on death to relieve you." 

Mr. Worthy attended his afflicted friend to the funeral of 
his unhappy daughter and her babe. The solemn service ; 
the committing his late gay and beautifril daughter to dark- 
ness, to worms, and to corruption ; — the sight of the dead 
infant, for whose sake he had resumed all his schemes of 
vanity and covetousness, when he thought he had got the 
better of them ; — ^the melancholy conviction, that all human 
prosperity ends in ashes to ashes and dust to dusty had brought 
down Mr. BragwelPs self*sufficient and haughty soul into 
something of that humble frame in which Mr, Worthy had 
wished to see it. As soon as they returned home, he was 
beginning to seize the favorable moment for fixing these se- 
rious impressions, when they were unseasonably interrupted 
by the parish officer, who came to ask Mr. Bragwell what he 
was to do with a poor dying woman, who was travelling the 
country with her child, and was taken in a fit under the 
church-yard wall. ** At first they thought she was dead," 
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said the man, " but finding she still breathed, they have car- 
ried her into the work-house till she could give some account 
of herself." Mr. Bragwell was impatient at the interruption, 
which was indeed unseasonable, and told the man he was at 
that time too much overcome by sorrow to attend to business, 
but he would give him an answer to-morrow. " But, my 
friend," said Mr. Worthy, ** the poor woman may die to-night; 
your mind is indeed not in a frame for worldly business, but 
there is no sorrow too great to forbid our attending the calls 
of duty. An act of Christian charity will not disturb, but 
improve the seriousness of your spirit ; and though you can- 
not dry your own tears, God may, in great mercy, permit you 
to dry those of another. This may be one of those occasions 
for which I told you life was worth keeping. Do let us see 
this woman." Bragwell was not in a state either to con- 
Bent or refuse, and his friend drew him to the work-house, 
libout the door of which stood a crowd of people. " She 
is not dead," said one ; " she moves her head." " But she 
wants air," said all of them ; while they all, according to cus- 
tom, pushed so close upon her that it was impossible she 
should get any. A fine boy, of two or three years old, stood 
by her, crying, "Mammy is dead, mammy is starved." 
Mr. Worthy made up to the poor woman, holding his friend 
by the arm : in order to give her air, he untied a large black 
bonnet, which hid her face; when Mr. Bragwell, afrthat mo- 
ment casting his eyes on her, saw in this poor stranger the 
face of his own runaway daughter, Mrs. Incle. He groaned, 
but could not speak ; and as he was turning away to conceal 
his anguish, the little boy fondly caught hold of his hand, 
lisping out, — " O stay, and give mammy some bread ! " His 
heart yearned towards the child ; he grasped his little hand 
in his, while he sorrowfully said to Mr. Worthy, " It is too 
much ; send away the people. It is my dear naughty child ; 
*my punishment is greater than I can bear.' " Mr. Worthy 
desired the people to go, and leave the stranger to them ; but, 
by this time, she was no stranger to any of them. Pale and 
meagre as was her face, and poor and shabby as was her 
dress, the proud and flaunting Miss Polly Bragwell was easily 
known by every one present. They went away, but with the 
mean revenge of little minds, they paid themselves by abuse, 
for all the airs and insolence they had once endured from 
her. "Pride must have a fall," said one: "I remember 
when she was too good to speak to a poor body," said anoth- 
er : " Where are her flounces and furbelows now ? It is 
come home to her at last : her child looks as if he would be 
glad of the worst bit she formerly denied us." 
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In tbe mean time, Mr. Bragwell had sunk into an old 
wioker chair which stood behind, and groaned out, ** Lord, 
forgive my hard heart ! Lord, subdue my proud heart ! * cre- 
ate a clean heart, O Ood, and renew a right spirit within 
me I ' " This was perhaps the first word of genuine prayer he 
had ever offered up ip his whole life. Worthy overheard 
it, and in his heart rejoiced ; but this was not a time for talk-* 
ing, but doing. He asked Bragwell what was to be dond 
with the unfi>rtunate woman, who now seemed to recover 
fast ; but she did not see them, for they were behind. She 
embraced her boy, and faintly said, " My child, what shall 
we do ? 'I will arise and go to my father, an(^ say unto him. 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and before thee/'' 
This was a joyful sound to Mr. Worthy, who was inclined to 
hope that her heart might be as much changed for the better, w 
her circumstances were altered for the worse ; and he valued the 

goods of fortune so little, and contrition of soul so much, that 
e began to think the change on the whole might be a happy 
one. The boy then sprung from his mother, and ran to Brag* 
well, saying, ** Do be good to mammy." Mrs. Incle, looking 
round, now perceived her father ; she fell at his feet, saying, 
** O, forgive your guilty child, and save your innocent one 
from starving ! " Bragwell sunk down by her, and prayed 
God to forgive both her and himself in terms of genuine sorrow. 
To hear words of real penitence and heartfelt prayer from this 
once high-minded father and vain daughter, was music to 
Worthy's ears, who thought this moment of outward misery 
was the only joyful one he had ever spent in the Bragwell 
family. 

He was resolved not to interfere, but to let the father's own 
feelings work out the way in which he was to act. 

Bragwell said nothing, but slowly led to his own house, 
holding the little boy by the hand, and pointing to Worthy to 
assist the feeble steps of his daughter, who once more en- 
tered her father's doors : but the dread of seeing her mother 
quite overpowered her. Mrs. Bragwell's heart was not 
changed, but sorrow had weakened her powers of resistance ; 
and she rather suffered her daughter to come in, than gave 
her a kind reception. She was more astonished than 
pleased; and even in this trying moment, was more dis- 
gusted with the little boy's mean clothes, than delighted with 
his rosy face. As soon as she was a little recovered, Mr. 
Bragwell desired his daughter to tell him how she happened 
to be at that place just at that time. 
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PART VII. 

Mrs, Inch's Storff. 

In a weak voice Mrs. Incle began : ** My tale, sir, is short, 
but mournful. — I left your house, dear father, witl^ a heart 
full of vain triumph. I had no doubt but my husband was a 

freat man, who had put on that disguise to obtain my hand, 
udge then what I felt, to find that he was a needy impostor, 
who wanted toy money, but did not care for me. This 
discovery, though it mortified, did not humble me. I had 
neither affection to bear with the man who had deceived 
me, nor religion to improve by the disappointment. I have 
found that change of circumstances does not change the 
heart, till God is pleased to do it. My misfortune only 
taught me to rebel more against him. I thought God 
unjust ; I accused my father ; I was envious of my sister ; I 
hated my husband ; but never once did I blame myself. 

" My husband picked up a wretched subsistence by joining 
himself to any low scheme of idle pleasure that was going 
on. He would follow a mountebank, carry a dice-box, or 
fiddle at a fair. He was always taunting me for that gentili- 
ty on which I so much valued myself. — * If I had married a 
poor working girl,' said he, ' she could now have got her 
bread ; but a fine lady without money is a disgrace to herself, 
a burden to her husband, and a plague to society.' Every 
trial which affection might have made lighter, we doubled 
by animosity : at length my husband was detected in using 
false dice ; he fought with his accuser ; both were seized by 
a press-gang, and sent to sea. I was now left to the wide 
world ; and miserable as I had thought myself before, I soon 
found there were higher degrees of misery. I was near my 
time, without bread for myself, or hope for my child. I set 
out on foot in search of the village where I had heard my 
husband say his friends lived. It was a severe trial to my 
proud heart to stoop to those low people ; but hunger is not 
delicate, and I was near perishing. My husband's parents 
received me kindly, saying that though they had nothing but 
what they earned by their labor, yet I was welcome to share 
their hard fare ; for they trusted that God who sent mouths 
would send meat also. They gave me a small room in their 
cottage, and furnished me with many necessaries, which they 
denied themselves." 
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" O, my child ! " interrupted Bragwell, " every word cuts 
me to the heart. These poor people gladly gave thee of their 
little, while thy rich parents left thee to starve." 

"How shall I own," continued Mrs. Incle, "that all this 
goodness could not soften my heart ? for God had not yet 
touched it. I received all their kindness as a favor done to 
them ; and thought them sufficiently rewarded for their 
attentions by the rank and merit of their daughter-in-law. 
When my father brought me home any little dainty which he 
could pick up, and my mother kindly dressed it for me, I 
would not condescend to eat it with them, but devoured it 
sullenly in my little garret alone ; suffering them tp fetch and 
carry every thing I wanted. As my haughty behavior was 
not likely to gain their affection, it was plain they did not 
love me ; and as I had no notion that there were any other 
motives to good actions but fondness or self-interest, I was 
puzzled to know what could make them so kind to me ; for 
of the powerful and constraining law of Christian charity 1 
was quite ignorant. To cheat the weary hours, I looked 
about for some books, and found, among a few others of the 
same cast, Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul. But all those sort of books were addressed to sinners ; 
now, as I knew I was not a sinner, I threw them away in 
disgust. Indeed, they were ill-suited to a taste formed by 
plays and novels, to which reading I chiefly trace my ruin ; 
for, vain as I was, I should never have been guilty of so 
wild a step as to run away, had not my heart been tainted 
and my imagination inflamed by those pernicious books. 

" At length my little George was born. This added to 
the burden I had brought on this poor family, but it did not 
diminish their kindness, and we continued to share their 
scanty fare without any upbraiding on their part, or any 
gratitude on mine. Even this poor baby did not soften my 
heart ; I wept over him indeed day and night, but they were 
tears of despair : I was always idle, and wasted those hours 
in sinftil murmurs at his fate, which I should have employed 
in trying to maintain him. Hardship, grief, and impatience 
at length brought on a fever. Death seemed now at hand^ 
and I felt a gloomy satisfaction in the thought of being rid of 
my miseries, to which I fear was added a sullen joy, to think 
that you, sir, and my mother, would be plagued to hear of my 
death when it would be too late ; and in this your grief, I 
anticipated a gloomy sort of revenge. But it pleased my 
merciful God not to let me thus perish in my sins. My poor 
mother-in-law sent for a good clergyman, who pointed out to 
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me the danger of dying in that hard and unconverted state so 
forcibly, that I shuddered to find on what a dreadful precipice 
I stood. He prayed with me, and for me, so earnestly, that 
at length God, who is sometimes pleased to magnify his own 
glory in awakening those who are dead in trespasses and sins, 
was pleased, of his free grace, to open my blind eyes, and 
soften my stony heart. I saw myself a sinner, and prayed to 
be delivered from the wrath of God, in comparison of which 
the poverty and disgrace I now suffered appeared as nothing. 
To a soul convinced of sin, the news of a Redeemer was a 
joyful sound. Instead of reproaching Providence, or blaming 
my parents, or abusing my husband,! now learnt to condemn 
myself, to adore that God who had not cut me (^ in my ig* 
norance, to pray for pardon for the past, and grace for the 
time to come. I now desired to submit to penury and hun- 
ger, so that I q^ight but live in the fear of God in this world, 
and enjoy his favor in the next. I now learnt to compare 
my prenent light sufferings, the consequence of my own sin, 
with those bitter sufferings of my Savior, which he endured 
for my sake ; and I was ashamed of murmuring. But self- 
ignorance, conceit, and vanity were so rooted in me, that my 
progress was very gradual, and I had the sorrow to feel how 
much the power of long bad habits keeps down the growth 
of religion in the heart, even after the principle itself has be- 
gun to take root. I was so ignorant of divine things, that I 
hardly knew words to frame a prayer ; but when I got ac- 
quainted with the Psalms, I there learnt how to pour out the 
frdness of my heart, while in the Gospel I rejoiced to see what 
great things God had done for my soul. 

*' I now took down once more from the shelf Doddridge's 
Rise and Progress ; and, 1 with what new eyes did I read 
it! I now saw clearly, that not only the thief, and the 
drunkard, the murderer, and the adulterer, are sinners, for 
thai I knew before ; but I found that the unbeliever, the self- 
ish, the proud, the worldly-minded, all, in short, who live with- 
out God in the world, are sinners. I did not now apply the 
reproofs I met with to my Kusband, or my father, or other 
people, as I used to do, but brought them home to myself. 
in this book I traced, with strong emotions, and close sel^ 
4[^lication, the sinner through all his course; his first 
awakening, his convictions, repentance, joys, sorrows, back- 
sliding, and recovery, despondency, and delight, to a trium'* 
phant death-bed ; and God was pleased to make it a chief 
mstrument in bringing me to himself. — Here it is," continued 
Mrs. Incle, untying her little bundle, and taking out a book; 
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'* accept it, my dear father, and I will pray that God may 
bless it to yoa, as he has done to me ! 

*< When I was able to come down, I passed my time with 
these good old people, and soon won their affection. I was 
surprised to find they had very good sense, which I never 
had thought poor people could have; but, indeed, worldly 
persons do not know how much religion, while it mends the 
heart, enlightens the understanding also. I now regretted the 
evenings I had wasted in my solitary garret, when I might 
have passed them in reading the Bible with these good folks. 
This was their refireshing cordial after a weary day, which 
sweetened the pains of want and age. I one day expressed 
my surprise that my unfortunate husband, the son of such 
pious parents, should have turned out so ill : the poor old 
man said with tears, ' I fear we have been guilty of the sin 
of Eli ; our love was of the wrong sort. Alas I like him, *' we 
honored our son more than God,'' and God has smitten 
us for it. We showed him, by our example, what wa» right ; 
but, through a false indulgence, we did not correct hip fi>r 
what was wrong. We were blind to his faults. Hq^was a 
handsome boy, with sprightly parts : we took too much delight 
in those outward things. He soon got above our manage- 
ment, and became vain, idle, and extravagant ; and when we 
sought to restrain him, it was then too late. We humbled 
ourselves before God; but he was pleased to make our sin 
become its own punishment. Timothy grew worse and 
worse; till he was forced to abscond for a misdemeanor; 
after which we never saw him, but have often heard of him 
changing from one idle way of life to another, ** unstable as 
water ; " he has been a footman, a soldier, a shopman, a 
gambler, and a strolling actor. With deep sorrow we trace 
back his vices to our ungoverned fondness ; that lively and 
sharp wit, by which he has been able to carry on such a 
variety of wUd schemes, might, if we had used him to bear 
reproof in his youth, have enabled him to have done great 
service for God and his country. But our flattery made him 
wise in his own conceit ; and there is more hope of a fool 
than of him. We indulged our own vanity, and have de- 
stroyed his soul.' " 

Here Mr, Worthy stopped Mrs. Incle, saying, that when- 
ever he heard it lamented that the children of pious parents 
often turned out so ill, he could not help thinking, that there 
must be frequently something of this sort of error in the bring- 
ing them op : he knew, indeed, some instances to the con- 
trary, in which the best means had failed ; but he believed, 
VOL. I. 5 
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that, from Eli the priest to Incle the laborer, mach more than 
half the failures of this sort might be traced to some mistake, 
or vanity, or bad judgment, or sinful indulgence, in the 
parents. 

" I now looked about," continued Mrs. Incle, ** in order to 
see in what I could assist my poor mother ; regretting, more 
heartily ^an she did, that I knew no one thing that was of 
any use. I was so desirous of humbling myself before God 
and her, that I offered even to try to wash." " You wash!" 
exclaimed Bragwell, starting up with great emotion, '' Heaven 
forbid, that, with such a fortune and education. Miss Brag- 
well should be seen at a washing tub." This vain father, 
who could bear to hear of her distresses and her sins, could 
not bear to hear of her washing. Mr. Worthy stopped him, 
saying, " As to her fortune, you know you reftised to give her 
any ; and, as to her education, you see it had not taught her 
how to do any thing better. I am sorry you do not see, in 
this instance, the beauty of Christian humility. For my own 
part, I set a greater value on such an active proof of it, than 
on a whole volume of professions." Mr. Bragwell did not 
quite understand this, and Mrs. Incle went on. — " What to 
do to get a penny, I knew not. Making of filagree, or fringe, 
ox card-purses, or cutting out paper, or dancing and singing, 
was of no use in our village. The shopkeeper, indeed, would 
have taken me, if I had known any thing of accounts ; and 
the clergyman could have got me a nursery maid's place, if 
I could have done good plain work. I made some awkward 
attempts to learn to spin and knit, when my mother's wheel 
or knitting lay by, but I spoiled both through my ignorance. 
At last, I luckily thought upon the fine netting I used to make 
for my trimmings, and it struck me that I might turn this to 
some little account. I procured some twine, and worked 
early and late, to make nets for fishermen, and cabbage-nets. 
I was so pleased that I had at last found an opportunity to 
show my good will by this mean work, that I regretted my 
little George was not big enough to contribute £us share to 
our support by travelling about to sell my nets." 

" Cabbage-nets 1 " exclaimed Bragwell ; " there is no bear- 
ing this. — Cabbage-nets! My grandson hawk cabbage- 
tiets! How could you think of such a scandalous thing?" 
" Sir," said Mrs. Incle, mildly, " I am now convinced that 
nothing is scandalous which is not wicked. Besides, we 
were in want; and necessity, as well as piety, would have 
reconciled me to this mean trade." Mr. Bragwell groaned, 
and bade her go on. 
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** In the mean time, my little George grew a fine boy ; and 
I adored the goodness of God, who, in the sweetness of ma- 
ternal love, had given me a reward for many sufferings. In- 
stead of indulging a gloomy distrust about the fate of th^ 
child, I now resigned him to the will of God. Instead of la- 
menting because he was not likely to be rich, I was resolved 
to bring him up with such notions as might make him con- 
tented to be poor> I thought, if I could subdue all vanity 
and selfishness in him, I should make him a happier man 
than if I had thousands to bestow on him ; and I trusted, 
that I should be rewarded for every painfiil act of present 
selMenial, by the fiiture virtue and happiness of my child. 
Can you believe it, my dear father, my days now passed not 
unhappily ? I worked hard all day, and that alone is a source 
of happiness beyond what the idle can guess. After my 
child was asleep at night, I read a chapter in the Bible to my 
parents, whose eyes now began to fail them. We then 
thanked God over our frugal supper of potatoes, and talked 
over the holy men of old, the saints, and the martyrs, who 
would have thought our homely fare a luxury. We compared 
our peace, and liberty, and safety, with their bonds, and imprisf 
onment, and tortures ; and should have been ashamed of a 
murmur. We then joined in prayer, in which my absent 
parents and my husband were never forgotten, and went 
to rest in charity with the whole world, and at peace in our 
own souls." 

" O, my forgiving child ! " interrupted Mr. Bragwell, sob- 
bing ; " and didst thou really pray for thy unnatural father ? 
and didst thou lay thee down in rest and peace ? Then, let 
me tell thee, thou wast better off than thy mother and I were. 
— ^But no more of this ; go on." 

" Whether my father-in-law had worked beyond his 
strength, in order to support me and my child, I know not, 
but he was taken dangerously ill. While he lay in this state, 
he received an account that my husband was dead in the 
West Indies of the yellow fever, which has carried off such 
numbers of our countrymen. . We all wept together, and 
prayed that his awful death might quicken us in preparing 
for our own. This shock, joined to the fatigue of nursing her 
sick husband, soon brought my poor mother to death's door. 
I nursed them both, and felt a satisfaction in giving them all 
I had to bestow — ^my attendance, my tears, and my prayers, 
i, who was once so nice, and so proud, so disdainful in the 
midst of plenty, and so impatient under the smallest incon- 
venience, was now enabled to glorify God by my activity and 
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my submission. Though the sorrows of my heart were en* 
larged, I cast my burthen on Him who cares for the weary 
and heavy laden. After having watched by these poor peo- 
ple the whole night, I sat down to breakfast on my dry crust 
and coarse dish of tea, without a murmur : my greatest grief 
was, lest I should bring away the infection to my dear boy,* 
for the fever was now become putrid. I prayed to know 
what it was my duty to do between my dying parents and my 
helpless child. To take care of the sick and aged seemed to 
be my first duty ; so I offered up my child to Him who is the 
Father of the fatherless, and He in mercy spared him to me. 

** The cheerful piety with which these good people breathed 
their last, proved to me, that the temper of mind with which 
the pious poor commonly meet death, is the grand compen- 
sation made them by Providence for all the hardships of tiieir 
inferior condition. If they have had few joys and comforts 
in life already, and have still fewer hopes in store, is not all 
fully made up to them by their being enabled to leave this 
world with stronger desires of heaven, and without those 
bitter regrets after the good things of this life, which add to 
the dying tortures of the worldly rich ? To the forlorn and 
destitute, death is not so terrible as it is to him who ' sits at 
«ase in his possessions,' and who fears that this night his sool 
shall be required of him/' 

Mr. Bragwell felt this remark more deeply than his daugh- 
ter meant he should. He wept, and bade her proceed. 

** I followed my departed parents to the same grave, and 
wept over them, but not as one who had no hope. They had 
neither houses nor lands to leave me, but they left me their 
Bible, their blessing, and their example; of which I humbly 
trust I shall feel the benefits, when all the riches of this world 
shall have an end. Their few effects, consisting of some 
poor household goods, and some working-tools, hardly sufficed 
to pay their funeral expenses. I was soon attacked with the 
same fever, and saw myself, as I thought, dying the second 
time : my danger was the same, but my views were changed. 
I now saw eternity in a more awful light than I had done 
before, when I wickedly thought death might be gloomily 
called upon as a refuge from every common trouble. Though 
I had still reason to be humbled on account of my sin, yet, 
by the grace of God, I saw Death stripped of his sting and 
robbed of his terrors, * through Him who loved me, and gave 
himself for me ; ' and in the extremity of pain, * my soul re- 
joiced in God my Savior.' 

" I recovered, however, and was chiefly supported by the 
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kind clergyman's charity. When I felt myself nourished 
and cheered by a little tea or broth, which he daily sent me 
from his own slender provision, my heart smote me, to think 
how I had daily sat down at home to a plentiful dinner, with> 
oat any sense of thankfulness for my own abundance, or 
without inquiring whether my poor sick neighbors were 
starving ; and I sorrowfully remembered, that what my poor 
sister and I used to waste through daintiness, would now 
have comfortably fed myself and child. Believe me, my dear 
mother, a laboring man, who has been brought low by a 
fever, might often be restored to his work some weeks sooner, 
if, on his recovery, he was nourished and strengthened by a 
good bit from a farmer's table. Less than is oflen thrown to 
a favorite spaniel, would suffice ; so that the expense would 
be almost nothing to the giver, while to the receiver it would 
bring health, and strength, and comfort, and recruited life. 
And it is with regret I must observe that young women in 
our station are less attentive to the comforts of the poor, less 
active in visiting the cottages of the sick, less desirous of in- 
structing the young, and working for the aged, than many 
ladies of higher rank. The multitude of opportunities of this 
sort which we neglect, among the families of our father's 
distressed tenants and workmen, will, I fear, one day appear 
against us. 

" By the time I was tolerably recovered, I was forced to 
leave the house. I had no human prospect of subsistence. 
I humbly asked of God to direct my steps, and to give me 
entire obedience to his will. I then cast my eyes mournfully 
on my child ; and though prayer had relieved my heart of a 
load, which, without it, would have been intolerable, my 
tears flowed fast, while I cried out in the bitterness of my 
soul, * How many hired servants of my father have bread 
enough, and to spare, and I perish with hunger!' This 
text appeared a kind of answer to my prayer, and gave me 
courage to make one more attempt to soflen you in my favor. 
I resolved to set out directly to find you, to confess my diso- 
bedience, and to beg a scanty pittance, with which I and 
my child might be meanly supported in some distant country, 
where we should not, by our presence, disgrace our more 
happy relations. We set out, and travelled as fast as my 
weak health and poor George's little feet and ragged shoes 
would permit. I brought a little bundle of such work and 
necessaries as I had left, by selling which we subsisted on the 
road." "I hope," interrupted Bragwell, "there were no 
cabbage-nets in it ? " " At least," said her mother, " I hope 

9* 
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you did not sell them near home V* '* No ; I had none left^'' 
said Mrs. Incle, '' or I should have done it. I got many a 
lift in a wagon for my child and my bundle, which was a 
great relief to me, as I should have had both to carry. And 
here I cannot help saying, I wish drivers would not be too 
hard in their demands, if they help a poor sick traveller on a 
mile or two ; it proves a great relief to weary bodies and 
naked feet ; and such little cheap charities may be considered 
as * the cup of cold water,' which, if given on right grounds, 
'■ shall not lose its reward.' " Here Bragvirell sighed, to 
think, that when mounted on his fine bay mare, at driving 
his neat chaise, it had never once crossed his mind that the 
poor way-worn traveller was not equally at his ease, nor had 
it ever occurred to him that shoes were a necessary accom- 
modation. Those who want nothing, are apt to forget how 
many there are who want every thing. — Mrs. Incle went on : 
** I got to this village about seven this evening, and while I 
sat on the church-yard wall to rest, and meditate how I should 
make myself known at home, I saw a funeral ; I inquired 
whose it was, and learnt it was my sister's. This was too 
much for me. I sank down in a fit, and knew nothing that 
happened to me from that moment, till I found myself in the 
work-house, with my father and Mr. Worthy." 

Here Mrs. Incle stopped. Grief, shame, pride, and re- 
morse, had quite overcome Mr. Brag well. He wept like a 
child, and said, he hoped his daughter would pray for him; 
for that he was not in a condition to pray for himself, though 
he found nothing else could give him any comfort. His deep 
dejection brought on a fit of sickness: "O!" said he, "I 
now begin to feel an expression in the sacrament which I 
used to repeat without thinking it had any meaning — ^the 
' remembrance of my sins is grievous, the burthen of them is 
intolerable.' O ! it is awful to think what a sinner a man 
may be, and yet retain a decent character! How many 
thousands are in my condition, taking to themselves all the 
credit of their prosperity, instead of giving God the glory 1 
heaping up riches to their hurt, instead of dealing their bread 
to the hungry ! 1 let those who hear of the Bragwell 
family, never say that vanity is a little sin. In me it has 
been the fruitful parent of a thousand sins, — selfishness, hard- 
ness of heart, forgetfulness of God. In one of my sons, 
vanity was the cause of rapine, injustice, extravagance, ruin, 
self-murder. Both my daughters were undone by vanity, 
though it only wore the more harmless shape of dress, idle* 
ness, and dissipation. The husband of my daughter Incle it 
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destroyed, by leading him to live above his station, and to 
despise labor. Vanity ensnared the souls even of his pious 
parents ; for while it led them to wish to see their son in a 
better condition, it led them to allow him such indulgences 
as were unfit for his own. O ! you who hear of us, humble 
yourselves under the mighty hand of God; resist high 
thoughts ; let every imagination be brought into obedience 
to the Son of God. If you set a value on finery, look into 
that grave; behold the mouldering body of my Betsy, .who 
now says to ' corruption. Thou art my father, and to the worm, 
Thou art my mother and my sister.' Look to the bloody 
and brainless head of her husband. O, Mr. Worthy, how 
does Providence mock at human foresight! I have been 
greedy of gain, that the son of Mr. Squeeze might be a great 
man : he is dead ; while the child of Timothy Incle, whom 
I had doomed to beggary, will be my heir. Mr. Worthy, to 
you I commit this boy's education : teach him to value his 
immortal soul more, and the good things of this life less, than 
I have done. Bring him up in the fear of God, and in the 
government of his passions. Teach him that unbelief and 
pride are at the root of all sin. I have found this to my cost. 
I trusted in my riches ; I said, * To-morrow shall be as this 
day, and more abundant.' I did not remember, that ' for all 
these things God would bring me to judgment.' I am not 
suih the 1 1 believed in a judgment : I am not sure that I be- 
lieved in a God." 

Bragwell at length grew better, but he never recovered his 
spirits. The conduct of Mrs. Incle, through life, was that 
of a humble Christian. She sold all her sister's finery, which 
her father had given her, and gave the money to the poor; 
saying, ** It did not become one who professed penitence to 
return to the gayeties of life." Mr. Bragwell did not oppose 
this ; not that he had fully acquired a just notion of thie self- 
denying spirit of religion, but having a head not very clear at 
making distinctions, he was never able, afler the sight of 
Squeeze's mangled body, to think of gayety and grandeur, 
without thinking, at the same time, of a pistol and bloody 
brains ; for, as his first introduction into gay life had present- 
ed him with all these objects at one view, he never afterwards 
could separate them in his mind. He even kept his fine 
buffet of plate always shut ; because it brought to his mind 
the grand unpaid-for sideboard that he had seen laid out for 
Mr. Squeeze's supper, to the remembrance of which he could 
not help tacking the idea of debts, prisons, exec.utions, and 
self-murder. 
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Mr. Bragwell's heart had been so buried in the k>Te of the 
world, and evil habits were become so rooted in him, that the 
progress he made in religion was very slow ; yet he earnestly 
prayed and struggled against sin and vanity ; and when his 
unfeeling wife declared she could not love the boy, unless he 
was called by their name, instead of Incle, Mr. Bragwell 
would never consent, saying, he stood in need of every help 
against pride. He also got the letter which Squeeze wrote just 
before he shot himself, framed and glazed ; this he hung up 
in his chamber, and made it a rule to go and read it as often 
as he found his heart disposed to Vanity. 
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" It is all for the best," said Mrs. Simpson, whenever any 
misfortune befell her. She had got such a habit of vindica- 
ting Providence, that, instead of weeping and wailing under 
the most trying dispensations, her chief care was to convince 
herself and others, that however great might be her sufferings, 
and however little they could be accounted for at present, yet 
that the Judge of all the earth could not but do right. In- 
stead of trying to clear herself from any possible blame that 
might attach to her under those misfortunes which, to speak 
after the manner of men, she might seem not to have efe- 
servedf she was always the first to justify Him who had in- 
flicted it. It was not that she superstitiously converted every 
visitation into a punishment; she entertained more correct 
ideas of that God who overrules all events. She knew that 
some calamities were sent to exercise her faith, others to 
purify her heart ; some to chastise her rebellious will, and all 
to remind her that this " was not her rest ; " that this world 
was not the scene for the full and final display of retributive 
justice. The honor of God was dearer to her than her own 
credit, and her chief desire was to turn all events to his 
glory. 

Though Mrs. Simpson was the daughter of a clergyman, 
and the widow of a genteel tradesman, she had been reduced, 
by a succession of misfortunes, to accept of a room in an 
alms-house. Instead of repining at the change, instead of 
dwelling on her former gentility, and saying, " How hand- 
somely she had lived once ; and how hard it was to be re-^ 
duced ; and she little thought ever to end her days in aa 
alms-house ; " which is the common language of those who 
were never so well off before ; she was thankful that such an 

* A profligate wit of a neigfabormff country havinff attempted to turn this doe- 
trine into rkueole, mider the same tiDe here assomea, it occurred to the author 
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asylum was provided for want and age ; and blessed God 
that it was to the Christian dispensation alone that such pious 
institutions owed their birth. 

One fine evening, as she was sitting reading her Bible on 
the little bench shaded with honeysuckles, just before her 
door, who should come and sit down by her but Mrs. Betty, 
who had formerly been lady's maid at the nobleman's house 
in the village of which Mrs. Simpson's father had been min- 
ister. Betty, after a life of vanity, was, by a train of misfor- 
tunes, brought to this very alms-house ; and though she had 
taken no care, by frugality and prudence, to avoid it, she 
thought it a hardship and disgrace, instead of being thankful, 
as she ought to have been, for such a retreat. At first, she 
did not know Mrs. Simpson ; her large bonnet, cloak, and 
brown stuff gown (for she always made her appearance con- 
form to her circumstances), being very different from the 
dress she had been used to wear when Mrs. Betty had seen 
her dining at the great house; and time and sorrow had 
much altered her countenance. But when Mrs. Simpson 
kindly addressed her as an old acquaintance, she screamed 
with surprise — "What! you, madam?" cried she; "you in 
an alms-house, living on charity ; you, who used to be so 
charitable yourself, that you never suffered any distress in 
the parish, which you could prevent?" " That may be one 
reason, Betty," replied Mrs. Simpson, " why Providence has 
provided this refuge for my old age. And my heart over- 
flows with gratitude, when I look back on his goodness." 
** No such great goodness, methinks," said Betty ; " why, 
you were born and bred a lady, and are now reduced to live 
in an alms-house." " Betty, I was born and bred a sinner, 
undeserving of the mercies I have received." " No such 
great mercies," said Betty. " Why, I heard that you had 
been turned out of doors ; that your husband had broke ; and 
that you had been in danger of starving, though I did not 
know what was become of you." " It is all true, Betty ; glo- 
ry be to God ! it is all true." 

" Well," said Betty, " you are an odd sort of a gentle- 
woman. If, from a prosperous condition, I had been made 
a bankrupt, a widow, and a beggar, I should have thought it 
no such mighty matter to be thankful for ; but there is no ac- 
counting for taste. The neighbors used to say that all your 
troubles must needs be a judgment upon you ; but I, who 
knew how good you were, thought it very hard you should 
suffer so much ; but now I see you reduced to an alms-house, — 
I beg your pardon, madam, Imt I am afraid the neighbors 
were in the right, and that so many misfortunes could ne?er 
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have happened to you without you had committed a great 
many sins to deserve them ; for I always thought that God is 
so just, that he punishes us for all our bad actions, and re- 
wards us for all our good ones.'' *' So he does, Betty ; but 
he does it in his own way, and at his own time, and not ac- 
cording to our notions of good and evil ; for his ways are not 
as our ways. God, indeed, punishes the bad, and rewards 
the good ; but he does not do it ftilly and finally in this world. 
Indeed, he does not set such a value on outward things as to 
make riches, and rank, and beauty, and health, the rewards 
of piety ; that would be acting like weak and erring men, and 
not like a just and holy God. Our belief in a future state of 
rewards and punishments is not always so strong as it ought 
to be, even now ; but how totally would our faith fail, if we 
regularly saw every thing made even in this world 1 We 
shall lose nothing by having pay-day put off. The longest 
voyages make the best returns. So far am I from thinking 
that God is less just, and future happiness less certain, be- 
cause I see the wicked sometimes prosper, and the righteous 
sufier in this world, that I am rather led to believe that God 
is more just, and heaven more certain ; for, in the first place, 
God will not put off his favorite children with so poor a lot as 
the good things of this world ; and next, seeing that the best 
men here below do not often attain to the best things, why, it 
only serves to strengthen my belief that they are not the best 
things in his eye ; and he has most assuredly reserved for 
those that love him such good things as ' eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard.' God, by keeping man in Paradise while he was 
innocent, and turning him into this world as soon as he had 
sinned, gave a plain proof that he never intended this world^ 
even in its happiest state, as a place of reward. My father 
gave me good principles and useful knowledge ; and while 
he taught me, by a habit of constant employment, to be, if I 
may so say, independent on the world, yet he led me to a 
constant sense of dependence on God." *' 1 do not see, how- 
ever," interrupted Mrs. Betty, " that your religion has been 
of any use to you. It has been so far from preserving you 
from trouble, that I think you have had more &an the usual 
share." 

" No," said Mrs. Simpson ; " nor did Christianity ever 
pretend to exempt its followers from trouble ; this is no part, 
of the promise. Nay, the contrary is rather stipulated ; ' in 
the world ye shall have tribulation.' But if it has not taught 
me to escape sorrow, I humbly hope it has taught me how to 
bear it. If it has not taught me not to feel, it has taught me 
not to murmur. — ^I will tell you a little of my story. As my 
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father could save little or nothing for me, he was very desirous 
of seeing me married to a young gentleman in the neighbor* 
hood, who expressed a regard for me* But while he was 
anxiously engaged in bringing this about, my good father 
died." 

" How very unlucky ! " interrupted Betty. 

" No, Betty," replied Mrs. Simpson, " it was very provi- 
dential ; this man, though he maintained a decent character, 
had a good fortune, and lived soberly, yet he would not have 
made me happy." " Why, what could you want more of a 
man ? " said Betty. " Religion," returned Mrs. Simpson. 
'' As my father made a creditable appearance, and was very 
charitable, and as I was an only child, this gentleman con- 
cluded that he could give me a considerable fortune ; for he 
did not know that all the poor in his parish are the children 
of every pious clergyman. Finding I had little or nothing 
left me, he withdrew his attentions." " What a sad thing I " 
cried Betty. " No, it was all for the best ; Providence over- 
ruled his covetousness to my good. I could not have been 
happy with a man whose soul was set on the perishable things 
of this world ; nor did I esteem him, though I labored to sub- 
mit my own inclinations to those of my kind father. The 
very circumstance of being left penniless produced the direct 
contrary effect on Mr. Simpson : he was a sensible young 
man, engaged in a prosperous business : we had long highly 
valued each other ; but while my father lived, he thought 
me above his hopes. We were married ; I found him an 
amiable, industrious, good-tempered man ; he respected re- 
ligion and religious people ; but, with excellent dispositions, 
I had the grief to find him less pious than I had hoped. He 
was ambitious, and a little too much immersed in worldly 
schemes ; and though I knew it was all done for my sake, 
yet that did not blind me so far as to make me think it 
right. He attached himself so eagerly to business, that he 
thought every hour lost in which he was not doing something 
that would tend to raise me to what he called my proper 
rank. The more prosperous he grew, the less religious he 
became ; and I began to find that one might be unhappy with 
a husband one tenderly loved. One day, as he was standing 
on some steps to reach down a parcel of goods, he fell firom 
the top, and broke his leg in two places." 

" What a dreadful misfortune ! " said Mrs. Betty. " What 
a signal blessing ! " said Mrs. Simpson. ^' Here I am sure I 
had reason to say all was for the best; from that very hour 
in which my outward troubles began, I date the beginning 
of my happiness. Severe suffering, a near fHros^ct m death. 
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absence from the world, silence, reflection, and, above all, 
the divine blessing on the prayers and scriptures I read to 
him, were the means used by our merciful Father to turn my 
husband's heart. During this confinement, he was awakened 
to a deep sense of his own sinfulness, of the vanity of all this 
world has to bestow, and of his great need of a Savior. It 
was many months before he could leave his bed; during 
which time his business was neglected ; his principal clerk 
took advantage of his absence, to receive large sums of money 
in his name, and absconded. On hearing of this great loss, 
our creditors came faster upon us than we could answer 
their demands ; they grew more impatient, as we were less 
able to satisfy them ; one misfortune followed another, till at 
length Mr. Simpson became a bankrupt." 

" What an evil ! " exclaimed Mrs. Betty. " Yet it led in • 
the end to much good," resumed Mrs. Simpson. " We were 
forced to leave the town in which we had lived with so much 
credit and comfort, and. to betake ourselves to a mean lodging 
in a neighboring village, till my husband's strength should be 
recruited, and till we could have time to look about us, and 
see what was to be done. The first night we got to this 
poor dwelling, my husband felt very sorrowful, not for his 
own sake, but that he had brought so much poverty on me, 
whom he had so dearly loved : I, on the contrary, was 
unusually cheerful ; for the blessed change in his mind had 
more than reconciled me to the sad change in his circum- 
stances. I was contented to live with him in a poor cottage 
for a few years on earth, if it might contribute to our spend- 
ing a blessed eternity together in heaven. I said to him, 
* Instead of lamenting that we are now reduced to want all 
the comforts of life, I have sometimes been almost ashamed 
to live in the full enjoyment of them, when I have reflected that 
my Savior not only chose to deny himself all these enjoy- 
ments, but even to live a life of hardship for my sake : not 
one of his numerous miracles tended to his own comfort ; 
and though we read, at different times, that he both hungered 
and thirsted, yet it was not for his own gratification that he 
once changed water into wine ; and I have oflen been struck 
with the near position of that chapter in which this miracle 
is recorded, to that in which he thirsted for a draught of 
water at the well of Samaria.* It was for others, not him- 
self, that even the humble sustenance of barley bread was mul- 
tiplied. See here, we have a bed lefl us ; I had, indeed, 
nothing but straw to stuff it with, but the Savior of the world 

* See John, ehap. U.— «iid Jobn, ebap. iv. 
TOL. I. 
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*' had not where to lay his head." ' My husband smiled through 
his tears, and we sat down to supper. It consisted of a roll 
and a bit of cheese which I had brought with me, and we ate 
it thankfully. Seeing Mr. Simpson beginning to relapse into 
distrust, the following conversation, as nearly as I can re- 
member, took place between us. He began by remarking, 
that it was a mysterious providence that he had been less 
prosperous since he had been less attached to the world, and 
that his endeavors had not been followed by that success which 
usually attends industry. — I took the liberty to reply : * Your 
heavenly Father sees on which side your danger lies, and is 
mercifully bringing you, by these disappointments, to trustless 
in the world, and more in himself My dear Mr. Simpson,* add- 
ed I, * we trust every body but God. As children, we obey our 
parents implicitly, because we are taught to believe all is for our 
good which they command or forbid . If we undertake a voyage, 
we trust entirely to the skill and conduct of the pilot ; we never 
torment ourselves with thinking that he will carry us east when 
he has promised to carry us west. If a dear and tried friend 
makes us a promise, we depend on him for the performance, 
and do not wound his feelings by our suspicions. When 
you used to go your annual journey to London in the mail- 
coach, you confided yourself to the care of the coachman, 
that he would carry you where he had engaged to do so ; you 
were not anxiously watching him, and distrusting and in- 
quiring at every turning. When the doctor sends home your 
medicine, don*t you so fully trust in his ability and good will, 
that you swallow it down in full confidence? You never 
think of inquiring what are the ingredients, why they are 
mixed in that particular way, why there is more of one and 
less of another, and why they are bitter instead of sweet ? If 
one dose does not cure you, he orders another, and changes 
the medicine when he sees the first does you no good, or 
that, by long use, the same medicine has lost its effect ; if a 
weaker fails, he prescribes a stronger ; you swallow all, you 
submit to all, never questioning the skill or the kindness of 
the physician. — God is the only being whom we do not trust, 
though he is the only one who is fiilly competent, both in 
will and power, to fulfil all his promises ; and who has sol- 
emnly and repeatedly pledged himself to fiilfil them, in those 
Scriptures which we receive as his revealed will.' 

'* Mr. Simpson thanked me for my little sermon, as he 
called it ; but said, at the same time, that what made my ex- 
hortations produce a powerful effect on his mind was, the 
patient cheerfulness with which he was pleased to say I bore 
my share in our misfortunes. A submissive behavior, he 
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sadd, was the best practical illustration of a real faith. When 
we had thanked God for our supper, we prayed together ; 
after which we read the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. When my husband had finished it, he said, 
* Surely, if God's chief favorites have been martyrs, is not 
that a sufficient proof that this world is not a place of happi- 
ness, nor earthly prosperity the reward of virtue? Shall 
we, after reading this chapter, complain of our petty trials ? 
Shall we not rather be thankful that our affliction is so 
light ? ' 

" Next day, Mr. Simpson walked out in search of some em- 
ployment, by which he might be supported. He got a recom- 
mendation to Mr. Thomas, an opulent farmer and factor, who 
had large concerns, and wanted a skilful person to assist him 
in keeping his accounts. This we thought a fortunate cir- 
cumstance ; for we found that the salary would serve to pro- 
cure us at least all the necessaries of life. The farmer was 
so pleased with Mr. Simpson's quickness, regularity, and 
good sense, that he offered us, of his own accord, a little neat 
cottage of his own, which then happened to be vacant, and 
told us we should live rent-free, and promised to be a friend 
to us." " All cbes seem for the best now, indeed," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Betty. " We shall see," said Mrs. Simpson, and 
thus went on : — 

"I now became very easy and very happy, and was 
cheerfully employed in putting our few things in order, and 
making every thing look to the best advantage. My hus- 
band, who wrote all the day for his employer, in the evenings 
assbted me in doing up oar little garden. This was a source 
of much pleasure to us; we both loved a garden, and we 
were not only contented, but cheerful. Our employer had 
been absent some weeks on his annual journey. He came 
home on a Saturday night, and the next morning sent for Mr. 
Simpson to come and settle his accounts, which were got 
behindhand by his long absence. We were just going to 
church, and Mr. Simpson sent back word, that he would call 
and speak to him on his way home. A second message 
followed, ordering him to come to the farmer's directly. We 
agreed liiat we would walk round that way, and that my 
husband should call, and excuse his attendance. 

'* The fanner, more ignorant and worse educated than his 
ploughmen, with all that pride and haughtiness which the 
possession of wealth, without knowledge or religion, is apt to 
give, rudely asked my husband what he meant^ by sending 
him word that he could not come to him till the next day, 
and insisted that he should stay and settle the accounts then. 
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* Sir/ said my husband, in a very respectful manner, * I am 
on my road to church, and am a^aid I shall be too late.' 
' Are you so ? ' said the farmer. * Do you know who sent 
for you ? You may, however, go to church, if you will, so 
you make haste back ; and, d'ye hear, you may leave your 
accounts with me, as I conclude you have brought them with 
you ; I will look them over by the time you return, and then 
you and I can do all I want to have done to-day, in about a 
couple of hours ; and I will give you home some letters to 
copy for me in the evening.' * Sir,' answered my husband, 

* I dare not obey you ; it is Sunday.' * And so you refuse to 
settle my accounts only because it is Sunday ? ' * Sir,' re- 
plied Mr. Simpson, * if you would give me a handful of silver 
and gold, I dare not break the commandment of my God.' 

* Well,' said the farmer, * but this is not breaking the com- 
mandment ; I don't order you to drive my cattle, or to work 
in my garden, or to do anything which you might fancy 
would be a bad example.' * Sir,' replied my husband, * the 
example indeed goes a great way, but it is not the first ob- 
ject. The deed is wrong in itself * Well, but I shall not 
keep you from church ; and when you have been there, there 
is no harm in doing a little business, or taking a little pleas- 
ure, the rest of the day.' * Sir,' answered my husband, *the 
commandment does not say. Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath 
morning, but the Sabbath day,* * Get out of my house, you 
puritanical rascal, and out of my cottage too,' said the 
farmer ; * for if you refuse to do my work, I am not bound to 
keep my engagement with you ; as you will not obey me as 
a master, I shall not pay you as a servant.' * Sir,' said Mr. 
Simpson, * I would gladly obey you, but I have a Master in 
heaven, whom I dare not disobey.' 'Then let him find 
employment for you,' said the enraged farmer ; * for I fancy 
you will get but poor employment on earth with these scrupu- 
lous notions; and so send home my papers directly, and 
pack off out of the parish.' * Out of your cottage,' said my 
husband, ' I certainly will ; hut as to the parish, I hope I may 
remain in that, if I can find employment.' * I will make it 
too hot to hold you,' replied the farmer ; * so you had better 
troop off, bag and baggage ; for I am overseer, and as you 
are sickly, it is my duty not to let any vagabonds stay in the 
parish who are likely to become chargeable.' 

** By the time my husband returned home, — ^for he found it 
too late to go to church, — I had got our little dinner ready ; it 
was a better one than we had for a long while been accus- 
tomed to see, and I was unusually cheerful at this improve- 
ment in our circumstances. I saw his eyes full of tears ; 
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and O ! widi what pain did he bring himself to tell me thai 
it was the last dinner we must ever eat in that house ! 1 took 
his hand with a smUe, and only said, ' The Lord gave, and 
the Lord taketh away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.'— > 
' Notwithstanding this sudden stroke of injustice/ said my 
husband, ' this is still a happy country. Our employer, it is 
true, may turn us out at a moment's notice, because the cot* 
tage is his own, but he has no further power over us ; he 
cannot confine or punish us. His riches, it is true, give him 
power to insult, but not to oppress us. The same laws to 
which the affluent resort, protect us also. And as to our be- 
ing driven out &om a cottage, how many persons of the high- 
est rank have lately been driven out from their palaces and 
castles !* Persons, too, born in a station which we never en- 
joyed, and used to all the indulgences of that rank and 
wealth we never knew, are at this moment wandering over 
the face of the earth, without a house and without bread ; 
exiles and beggars ; while we, blessed be God, are in our 
own native land ; we have still our liberty, our limbs, the 
protection of just and equal laws, our churches, our Bibles, 
and our Sabbaths.' 

" This happy state of my husband's mind hushed my sor- 
rows, *and I never once murmured ; nay, I sat down to dinner 
with a degree of cheerfulness, endeavoring to cast all our 
care on * Him that careth for us.* We had begged to stay 
till the next morning, as Sunday was not the day on which we 
liked to remove ; but we were ordered not to sleep another 
night in that house ; so, as we had little to carry, we marched 
off in the evening to the poor lodging we had before occupied. 
The thought that my husband had cheerfully renounced his 
little all for conscience' sake, gave an unspeakable serenity 
to my mind; and I felt thankfud, that, though cast down, we 
were not forsaken ; nay, I felt a lively gratitude to God, that, 
while I doubted not he would accept this liMle sacrifice, as it 
was heartily made for his sake, he had graciously forborne to 
call us to greater trials." 

" And so you were turned adrifl once more ? Well, 
ma'am, saving youi* presence, I hope you won't be such a 
fool as to say all was for the best now." " Yes, Betty, He who 
does all things well, now made his kind providence more 
manifest than ever. That very night, while we were sweetly 
sleeping in our poor lodging, the pretty cottage out of which 
we were so imkindly driven, was burnt to the ground by a 

* By the French revolution. This roost edifying tale was printed when the 
flobles and clergy of that country were either in dungeons waiting for the sca^ 
fold, or in banismnent subsistmg on Uie charity of struigers. — Eo, 
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flash of lightning, which caught the thatch, and so completely 
consumed the whole little building, that, had it not been for 
that merciful Providence who thus overruled the cruelty of 
the farmer for the preservation of our lives, we must have 
been burned to ashes with the house. ' It was the Lord's 
doing, and it was marvellous in our eyes.' 'O that men 
would therefore praise the Lord for his goodness, and for all 
the wonders that he doeth for the children of men ! ' 

** I will not tell you all the trials and afflictions which be- 
fell us afterwards. I would also spare my heart the sad 
story of my husband's death." "Well, that was another 
blessing too, I suppose," said Betty. " O, it was the severest 
trial ever sent me ! " replied Mrs. Simpson, a few tears quiet- 
ly stealing down her face. '' I almost sunk under it. Noth- 
ing but the abundant grace of God could have carried me 
through such a visitation : and yet I now feel it to be the 
greatest mercy I ever experienced; he was my idol; no 
trouble ever came near my heart while he was with me. I 
got more credit than I deserved for my patience under trials, 
which were easily borne, while he who shared and lightened 
them was spared to me. I had indeed prayed and struggled 
to be weaned from this world, but still my affection for him 
tied me down to earth with a strong cord ; and though- 1 did 
earnestly try to keep my eyes fixed on the eternal world, yet 
I viewed it with too feeble a faith ; I viewed it at too great a 
distance. I found it difficult to realize it. I had deceived 
myself I had fancied that I bore my troubles so well from 
the pure love of God ; but I have since found that my love for 
my husband had too great a share in reconciling me to every 
difficulty which I underwent for him. I lost him ; the charm 
was broken ; the cord which tied me down to earth was cut; 
this world had nothing left to engage me ; Heaven had now 
no rival in my heart. Though my love of God had always 
been sincere, yet- 1 found there wanted this blow to make it 
perfect. But though all that had made life pleasant to me 
was gone, I did not sink as those who have no hope. I prayed 
that I might still, in this trying conflict, be enabled to adorn 
the doctrine of God my Savior. 

" After many more hardships, I was at length so happy as 
to get an asylum in this alms-house. Here my cares are at an 
end, but not my duties." " Now you are wrong again," in- 
terrupted Mrs. Betty ; " your duty is now to take care of your- 
self; for" I am sure you have nothing to spare." " There 
you are mistaken again," said Mrs. Simpson. ** People are 
so apt to fancy that money is all in all, that all the other gifts 
of Providence are overlooked as things of no value. I have 
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here a great deal of leisure ; a good part of this I devote to 
the wants of those who are more distressed than myself. I 
work a little for the old, and I instruct the young. My eyes 
are good ; this enables me to read the Bible either to those 
whose sight is decayed, or who were never taught to read. I 
have tolerable health ; so that I am able occasionally to sit up 
with the sick ; in the intervals of nursing, I can pray with them. 
In my younger days, I thought it not much to sit up late for my 
pleasure ; shall I now think much of sitting up now and then 
to watch by a dying bed 1 My Savior waked and watched 
for me in the garden and on the mount ; and shall I do noth- 
ing for his suffering members ? It is only by keeping his 
sufferings in view, that we can truly practise charity to others, 
or exercise self-denial to ourselves." 

" Well," said Mrs. Betty, " I think if I had lived m such 
genteel life as you have done, I could never be reconciled to 
an alms-house ; and I am afraid I should never forgive any 
of those who were the cause of sending me there, particularly 
that farmer Thomas, who turned you out of doors." 

"Betty," said Mrs. Simpson, "I not only forgive him 
heartily, but I remember him in my prayers, as one of those 
instruments with which it has pleased God to work for my good. 
O ! never put off forgiveness to a dying bed ! When people 
come to die, we often see how the conscience is troubled 
with sins of which before they hardly felt the existence. 
How ready are they to make restitution of ill-gotten gain ! 
and this, perhaps, for two reasons ; from a feeling conviction 
that it can be of no use to them where they are going, as well 
as from a near view of their own responsibility. We also hear, 
from the most hardened, of death-bed forgiveness of enemies. 
Even malefactors at Tyburn forgive. But why must we wait 
for a dying bed, to do what ought to be done now ? Believe 
me, that scene will be so full of terror and amazement to 
the soul, that we had not need load it with unnecessary 
business." 

Just as Mrs. Simpson was saying these words, a letter was 
brought her from the minister of the parish where the farmer 
lived, by whom Mr. Simpson had been turned out of his 
cottage. The letter was as follows : — 

" Madam, 
" I write to tell you that your old oppressor, Mr. Thomas, 
ia dead. I attended him in his last moments. O, may my 
latter end never be like his ! I shall not soon forget his de- 
spair at the approach of death. His riches, which had been 
lus sole joy, now doubled his sorrows ; for he was going where 
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they could be of no use to him ; and he found, too late, that 
he had laid up no treasure in heaven. He felt great concern 
at his past life, but for nothing more than his unkindness to 
Mr. Simpson. He charged me to find you out, and let yoa 
know, that by his will he bequeathed you five hundred 
pounds, as some compensation. He died in great agonies ; 
declaring, with his last breath, that if he could live his life 
over again, he would serve God, and strictly observe the 
Sabbath. 

" Yours, &c. 

"J. Johnson." 

Mrs. Betty, who had listened attentively to the letter, 
jumped up, clapped her hands, and cried out, '' Now all is 
for the best, and I shall see you a lady once more." ** I am, 
indeed, thankful for this mercy," said Mrs. Simpson, " and 
am glad that riches were not sent me till I had learned, as I 
humbly hope, to make a right use of them. But come, let 
us go in, for I am very cold^ and find I have sat too long in 
the night air." 

Betty was now ready enough to acknowledge the hand of 
Providence in this prosperous event, though she was blind 
to it when the dispensation was more dark. Next morning, 
she went early to visit Mrs. Simpson, but not seeing her be- 
low, she went up stairs, where, to her great sorrow, she 
found her confined to her bed by a fever, caught the night 
before by sitting so late on the bench, reading the letter, and 
talking it over. Betty was now more ready to cry out against 
Providence than ever. " What ! to catch a fever while you 
were reading that very letter which told you about your good 
fortune ; which would have enabled you to live like a lady, 
as you are. I never will believe this is for the best — to be 
deprived of life, just as you were beginning to enjoy it ! " 

" Betty," said Mrs. Simpson, " we must learn not to rate 
health nor life itself too highly. There is little in life, for its 
own sake, to be so fond of. As a good archbishop used to 
say, His but the same thing over again, or probably worse ; so 
many more nights and days, summers and winters ; a repeti- 
tion of the same pleasures, but with less relish for them; a 
return of the same or greater pains, but with less strength, 
and perhaps less patience, to bear them." " Well," replied 
Betty, " I did think that Providence was at last giving you 
your reward." " Reward ! " cried Mrs. Simpson. " O, no! 
my merciful Father will not put me off with so poor a portion 
as wealth ; I feel I shall die." " It is very hard, indeed," 
said Betty, " so good as you are, to be taken off just as your 
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prosperity was beginning." ''You think I am good just 
now," said Mrs. Simpson, " because I am prosperous. Sue-' 
cess is no sure mark of God'd favor ; at this rate, you, who 
judge by outward things, would have thought Herod a better 
man than John the Baptist ; and if I may be allowed to say 
^, you, on your principles, that the sufferer is the sinner, 
would have believed Pontius Pilate higher in God's favor 
than the Savior whom he condemned to die for your sins 
and mine." 

In a few days, Mrs. Betty found that her new friend was 
dying, and though she was struck at her resignation, she 
could not forbear murmuring that so good a woman should 
be taken away at the very infant in which she came into 
possession of so much money. " Betty," said Mrs. Simpson 
in a feeble voice, " I believe you love me dearly ; you would 
do any thing to cure me ; yet you do not love me so well as 
God loves me, though you would raise me up, and He is put- 
ting a period to my life. He has never sent me a single 
stroke which was not absolutely necessary for me. You, if 
you cbuld restore me, might be laying me open to some 
temptation from which God, by removing, will deliver me. 
Your kindness m making this world so smooth for me, I 
might forever have deplored in a world of misery. God's 
grace in afflicting me, will hereafter be the subject of my 
praises in a world of blessedness. Betty," added the dying 
woman, " do you really think that I am going to a place of 
rest and joy eternal?" "To be sure I do," said Betty. 
** Do you firmly believe that I am going to the assembly of 
the first-bom ; to the spirits of just men made perfect ; to 
God, the Judge of all ; and to Jesus, the Mediator of the new 
covenant t " " I am sure you are," said Betty. " And yet," 
resumed she, "you would detain me from all this happiness: 
and you think my merciful Father is using me unkindly by 
removing me from a world of sin, and sorrbw, and tempta- 
tion, to such joys as have not entered into the heart of man 
to conceive ; while it would have better suited your notions 
of reward to defer my entrance into the blessedness of 
heaven, that I might have enjoyed a legacy of a few hun- 
dred pounds! Believe my dying words — all is for the 
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Mrs. Simpson expired soon after, in a frame of mind 
which convinced her new friend that " God's ways are not as 
our ways." 
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SHOWING THE WAY TO DO MUCH GOOD WITH UTTLE MONEY. 



Mrs. Jones was the widow of a great merchant She was 
liberal to the poor, as far as giving them money went ; but as 
she was too much taken up with the wwld, she did not spare 
80 much of her time and thoughts about doing good as she 
ought ; so that her money was often ill bestowed. In the late 
troubles, Mr. Jones, who had lived in an expensive maimer, 
failed ; and he took his misfortunes so much to heart, that 
he fell sick and died. Mrs. Jones retired, on a very narrow 
income, to the small village of Weston, where she seldom 
went out, except to church. Though a pious woman, she 
was too apt to indulge her sorrow ; and though she did not 
neglect to read and pray, yet she gave up a great part of her 
time to melancholy thoughts, and grew quite inactive. She 
well knew how sinfiil it would be for her to seek a remedy 
for her grief in worldly pleasures, which is a way many peo- 
ple take to cure afflictions ; but she was not aware how wrong 
it was to weep away that time which might have been better 
spent in drying the tears of others. 

It was happy for her, that Mr. Simpson, the vicar of Wes- 
ton, was a pious man.t One Sunday he happened to preach 
on the good Samaritan. It was a charity sermon, and there 
was a collection at the door. He called on Mrs. Jones after 
church, and found her in tears. She told him she had been 
much moved by his discourse, and she wept because she had 
so little to give to the plate ; for though she felt very keenly 
for the poor in these dear times, yet she could not assist 
them. " Indeed, sir," added she, ** I never so much regret* 
ted the loss of my fortune as this afternoon, when you bade 

* This was first printed under the title of The Cottage Cook. 
Weston, near jBath, where all that is related here, and in the subsequent 
narratives connected with this story, actually occurred ; and became the mode> 
of imitation in other places. See the First Report of the Ladies' Society fof 
the Education and Employment of the Female Poor, 1805.I— -Ed. 
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US ' go and do likewise.' " " You do not," replied Mr. Simp- 
son, '* enter into the spirit of our Savior's parable, if you 
think you cannot go and do likewise without being rich. In 
the case of the Samaritan, you may observe, that charity was 
bestowed more by kindness, and care, and medicine, than by 
money. You, madam, were as much concerned in the du- 
ties inculcated in my sermon, as Sir John with his great es- 
tate ; and, to speak plainly, 1 have been sometimes surprised 
that you should not put yourself in the way of being more 
useful." 

" Sir," said Mrs. Jones, " I am grown shy of the poor since 
I have nothing to give them." " Nothing, madam! " replied 
the clergyman. " Do you call your time, your talents, your 
kind offices, nothing ? Doing good does not so much depend 
on the riches, as on the heart and the will. The servant who 
improved his two talents was equally commended by his lord 
with him who had ten ; and it was not poverty, but selfish in- 
dolence, which drew down so severe a condemnation on him 
who had only one. It is by our conformity to Christ, that we 
must prove ourselves Christians. You, madam, are not call- 
ed upon to work miracles, nor to preach the gospel ; yet you 
may, in your measure and degree, resemble your Savior by 
going about and doing good. A plain Christian, who has 
sense and leisure, by his pious exertions and prudent zeal, 
may, in a subordinate way, be helping on the cause of 
religion, as well as of charity ; and greatly promote, by his 
exertions and example, the labors of the parish minister. 
The generality, it is true, have but an under-part to act ; but 
to all, God assigns some part, and he will require of all whose 
lot is not very laborious, that they not only work out their 
own salvation, but that they promote the cause of religion, 
and the comfort arid salvation of others. 

" To those who would undervalue works of mercy as evi- 
dences of piety, I would suggest a serious attention to the 
solemn appeal which the Savior of the world makes, in that 
awful representation of the day of judgment contained in the 
twenty-fiflh chapter of Matthew, both to those who have neg- 
lected and to those who have performed such works ; per- 
formed them, I mean, on right principles. With what a gra- 
cious condescension does he promise to accept the smallest 
kindness done to his suffering members for his sake ! You, 
madam, I will venture to say, might do more good than the 
fichest man in the parish could do by merely giving his 
money. Instead of sitting here, brooding over your misfor- 
tunes, which are past remedy, bestir yourself to find out ways 
of doing miuch good with little money ; or even without any 
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money at all. You have lately studied economy for yourself; 
instruct your poor neighbors in that important art. They 
want it almost as much as they want money. You have 
influence with the few rich persons in the parish; exert 
that influence. Betty, my housekeeper, shall assist you in 
any thing in which she can be useful. Try this for one year, 
and if you then tell me that you should have better shown 
your love to Grod and man, and been a happier woman, had 
you continued gloomy and inactive, I shall be much surprised, 
and shall consent to your resuming your present way of life." 
The sermon and this discourse together, made so deep an 
impression on Mrs. Jones^ that she formed a new plan of life, 
and set about it at once, as every body does who is in earnest. 
Her chief aim was the happiness of her poor neighbors in the 
next world ; but she was also very desirous to promote their 
present comfort ; and indeed the kindness she showed to their 
bodily wants gave her such an access to their houses and 
hearts, as made them better disposed to receive religious 
counsel and instruction. Mrs. Jones was much respected by 
all the rich persons in Weston, who had known her in her 
prosperity. Sir John was thoughtless, lavish, and indolent; 
the squire was over-frugal, but active, sober, and not ill-na- 
tured. Sir John loved pleasure; the squire loved money. 
Sir John was one of those popular sort of people who get 
much praise, and yet do little good ; who subscribe with equal 
readiness to a cricket-match or a charity-school ; who take it 
for granted, that the poor are to be indulged with bell-ringing 
and bonfires, and to be made drunk at Christmas ; this. Sir 
John called being kind to them ; but he thought it was folly 
to teach them, and madness to think of reforming them. He 
was, however, always ready to give his guinea ; but I question 
whether he would have given up his hunting and his gaming, 
to have cured every grievance in the land. He had that sort 
of constitutional good-nature which, if he had lived much 
within sight of misery, would have led him to be liberal ; but 
he had that selfish love of ease, which prompted him to give 
to undeserving objects, rather than be at the pains to search 
out the deserving. He neither discriminated between the 
degrees of distress, nor the characters of the distressed. His 
idea of charity was, that a rich man should occasionally give 
a little of his superfluous wealth to the first object that occur- 
red ; but he had no conception that it was his duty so to hus- 
band his wealth, and limit his expenses, as to supply a reguc 
lar fund for established charity. And this utmost stretch of 
his benevolence never led him to suspect that he was called 
to abridge himself in the most idle article of indulgence^ for 
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a purpose foreign to his own personal enjoyment. On the 
other hand, the squire would assist Mrs. Jones in any of her 
plans, if it cost him nothing; so she showed her good sense 
by never asking Sir John for advice, or the squire for sub- 
scriptions; and by this prudence gained the full support 
of both. 

Mrs. Jones resolved to spend two or three days in a week 
in getting acquainted with the state of the parish, and she 
took care never to walk out without a few little good books in 
her pocket, to give away. This, though a cheap, is a most 
important act of charity : it has various uses ; it Airnishes the 
poor with religious knowledge, which they have so few ways 
of obtaining ; it counteracts the wicked designs of those who 
have taught us at least one lesson, by their zeal in the dis- 
persion of wicked books — I mean, the lesson of vigilance and 
activity ; and it is the best introduction for any useful conver- 
sation which the giver of the book may wish to introduce. 

She found, that among the numerous wants she met with, 
no small share was owing to bad management, or to imposi- 
tion : she was struck with the small size of the loaves. 
Wheat was now not very dear, and she was sure a good deal 
of blame rested with the baker. She sent for a shilling loaf 
to the next great town, where the mayor often sent to the 
baker's shops to see that the bread was proper weight. She 
weighed her town loaf against her country loaf, and found 
the latter two pounds lighter than it ought to be. This was 
not the sort of grievance to carry to Sir John ; but luckily 
the squire was also a magistrate, and it was quite in his way ; 
for though he could not give, yet he would counsel, calculate, 
contrive, reprimand, and punish. He told her he could rem- 
edy the evil, if some one would lodge an information against 
the baker ; but that there was no act of justice which he 
fi»nd it so difficult to accomplish. 

The Informer, 

She dropped in on the blacksmith. He was at dinner. 
She inquirod if his bread Was good. '' Ay, good enough, 
mistresS) for you see it is as white as your cap, if we had but 
more of it Here's a sixpenny loaf; you might take it for a 
penny loU ! " He then heartily cursed Crib the baker, and 
said he ocight to be hanged. Mrs. Jones now told him what 
she had done ; bow die had detected the fraud, and assured 
lum the evil shi^d be redressed on the mornow, provided he 
%ould appear and inl^m. ** I inform ! '' said he, wi& a 

▼OL. I. 6 
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shocking oath, ''hang an informer! I scorn the office." 
" You are nice in the wrong place," replied Mrs. Jones ; " for 
jou don't scorn to abuse the baker, nor to be in a passion, 
nor to swear, though you scorn to redress a public injury, and 
to increase your children's bread. Let me tell you, there is 
nothing in which you ignorant people mistake more than in 
your notions about informers. Informing is a lawful way of 
obtaining redress; and though it is a mischievous and a 
hateful thing to go to a justice about every trifling matter, 
yet laying an information on important occasions, without 
malice, or bitterness of any kind, is what no honest man 
ought to be ashamed of The shame is to commit the offence, 
not to inform against it. I, for my part, should perhaps do 
right, if I not only informed against Crib, for making light 
bread, but against you, for swearing at him." 

"Well, but, madam," said the smith, a little softened, 
" don't you think it a sin and a shame to turn informer?" 
" So far from it, that when a man's motives are good," said 
Mrs. Jones, " and in such clear cases as the present, I think 
it a duty and a virtue. If it is right that there should be laws, 
it must be right that they should be put in execution ; but 
how can this be, if people will not inform the magistrates 
when they see the laws broken ? I hope I shall always be 
afraid to be an offender against the laws, but not to be an in- 
former in support of them. An informer hy trade is com- 
monly a knave. A rash, malicious, or passionate informer 
is a firebrand ; but honest and prudent informers are almost 
as useful members of society as the judges of the land. If 
you continue in your present mind on this subject, do not you 
think that you will be answerable for the crimes you might 
have prevented by informing, and thus become a sort of ac- 
complice of the villains who commit them? " 

"Well, madam," said the smith, "I now see plainly 
enough that there is no shame in turning informer when my 
cause is good." " And your motive right ; always mind 
that," said Mrs. Jones. Next day the smith attended ; Crib 
was fined in the usual penalty ; his light bread was taken 
from him, and given to the poor. The justices resolved 
henceforward to inspect the bs^ers in their district ; and all 
of them, except Crib, and such as Crib, were glad of it ; for 
honesty never dreads a trial. Thus had Mrs. Jones the com- 
fort of seeing how useful people may be without expense ; for 
if she could have given the poor fifly pounds, she would not 
have done them so great, or so lasting a benefit, as die did 
them in seeing their loaves restored to their lawful weight; 
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and the true light in which she had put the business of tn^ 
forming was of no small use, in giving the neighborhood 
right views on that subject. 

There were two shops in the parish ; but Mrs. Sparks, at 
the Cross, had not half so much custom as Wills, at the 
Sugar-loaf, though slid sold her goods a penny in a shilling 
cheaper, and all agreed that they were much better. Mrs. 
Jones asked Mrs. Sparks the reason. *' Madam,'' said the 
shopkeeper, " Mr. Wills will give longer trust Besides this, 
his wife keeps a shop on a Sunday morning while I am at 
church." Mrs. Jones now reminded Mr. Simpson to read the 
king's proclamation against vice and immorality next Sunday 
at church ; and prevailed on the squire to fine any one who 
should keep open-shop on a Sunday. This he readily under- 
took ; for while Sir John thought it good-natured to connive 
at breaking the laws, the squire fell into the other extreme, of 
thinking that the zealous enforcing of penal statutes would 
stand in the stead of all religious restraints. Mrs. Jones pro- 
ceeded to put the people in mind, that a shopkeeper who 
would sell on a Sunday, would be more likely to cheat them 
all the week, than one who went to church. 

She also labored hard to convince them how much they 
would lessen their distress, if they would contrive to deal with 
Mrs. Sparks for ready money, rather than with Wills on long 
credit ; those who listened to her found their circumstances 
far more comfortable at the year's end, while the rest, tempt- 
ed, like some of their betters, by the pleasure of putting off 
the evil day of payment, like them, at last found themselves 
plunged in debt and distress. She took care to make a good 
use of such instances in her conversation with the poor, and, 
by perseverance, she at length brought them so much to her 
way of thinking, that Wills found it to be his interest to 
aher his plan, and sell his goods on as good terms, and as 
short credit, as Mrs. Sparks sold hers. This completed Mrs. 
Jones's success ; and she had the satisfaction of having put a 
stop to three or four great evils in the parish of Weston, with- 
out spending a shilling in doing it. 

Patty Smart and Jenny Rose were thought to be the two 
best managers in the parish. They both told Mrs. Jones, 
that the poor would get the coarse pieces of meat cheaper, if 
the gentlefolks did not buy them for soups and gravy. Mrs. 
Jones thought there was reason in this ; so away she went to 
Sir John, the squire, the surgeon, the attorney, and the 
steward, the mily persons in the parish who could ajQbrd to 
buy these costly things. She told them, that if they would 
all be 80 good as to buy only prime pieces, which they could 
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very well afford, the coarse and cheap joints would come 
more within the reach of the poor. Most of the gentry read- 
ily consented. Sir John cared not what his meat cost hinii 
but told Mrs. Jones, in his gay way, that he would eat any 
thing, or give any thing, so that she would not tease him with 
long stories about the poor. The squire said, he should pre- 
fer vegetable soups, because they were cheaper ; and the 
doctor preferred them because they were wholesomer. The 
steward chose to imitate the squire ; and the attorney found 
it would be quite ungenteel to stand out. So gravy soups be- 
came very unfashionable in the parish of Weston ; and I am 
sure, if rich people did but think a little on this subject, they 
would become as unfashionable in many other places. 

When wheat grew cheaper, Mrs. Jones was earnest with 
the poor women to bake large brown loaves at home, instead 
of buying small white ones at the shop. Mrs. Betty had told 
her, that baking at home would be one step towards restoring 
the good old management. Only Betty Smart and Jenny 
Rose baked at home in the whole parish ; and who lived so 
well as they did ? Yet the general objection seemed reason- 
able. They could not bake without yeast, which often could 
not be had, as no one brewed except the great folks and the 
public-houses. Mrs. Jones found, however, that Patty and 
Jenny contrived to brew as well as to bake. She sent for 
these women, knowing that from them she could get truth 
and reason. " How comes it," said she to them, " that you 
two are the only poor women in the parish who can afford to 
brew a small cask of beer ? Your husbands have no better 
wages than other men." " True, madam," said Patty, " but 
they never set foot in a public-house. 1 will tell you the 
truth. When I first married, our John went to the Checkers 
every night, and I had my tea and fresh butter twice a 
day at home. This slop, which consumed a deal of sugar, 
began to rake my stomach sadly, as I had neither meat nor 
milk ; at last (I am ashamed to own it) I began to take a 
drop of gin, to quiet the pain ; till, in time, I looked for my gin 
as regularly as for my tea. At last the gin, the ale-house, 
tuid the tea, began to make us both sick and poor, and I had 
like to have died with my first child. Parson Simpson then 
talked so finely to us on the subject of improper indulgences, 
that we resolved, by the grace of God, to turn over a new 
leaf; and I prwnised John, if he would give up the Check- 
^8, I Would break the gin bottle, and never drink tea in 
the afternoon, except on Sundays, when he was at home to 
drink it with me. We have kept our word, and both our 
6«tiag and drinking^ our health and our conioiaacefl^ in 
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better for it. Though meat is sadly dear, we can buy two 
pounds of fresh meat for less than one pound of fresh but* 
ter^ and it gives five times the nourishment. And dear as 
malt is, I contrive to keep a drop of drink in the house for 
John ; and John will make me drink half a pint with him 
every evening, and a pint a day when I am a nurse.'' 

Public'Hauses, 

As one good deed, as well as one bad one, brings on 
another, this conversation set Mrs. Jones on inquiring why 
so many ale-houses were allowed. 8he did not choose to 
talk to Sir John on this subject, who would only have said, 
" Let them enjoy themselves, poor fellows ; if they get drunk 
now and then, they work hard." But those who have this 
false good-nature forget, that while the man is enjoying him' 
self, as it is called, his wife and children are ragged and 
starving. True Christian good-nature never indulges one at 
the cost of many, but is kind to all. The squire, who was 
a friend to order, took up the matter. He consulted Mr. 
Simpson. " The Lion," said he, " is necessary. It stands 
by the road-side : travellers must have a resting-place. As 
to the Checkers and the Bell, they do no good, but much 
harm." Mr. Simpson had before made many attempts to 
get the Checkers put down; but, unluckily, it was Sir 
John's own house, and kept by his late butler. Not that Sir 
John valued the rent, but he had a false kindness, which 
made him support the cause of an old servant, though he 
knew he was a bad man, and kept a disorderly house. The 
squire, however, now took away the license from the Bell. 
And a fray happening soon after at the Checkers (which 
was near the church), in time of divine service. Sir JgAui 
was obliged to suffer the house to be put down asJa nuisance. 
You would not believe how many poor families were able to 
brew a little cask, when the temptation of those ale-houses 
was taken out of their way. Mrs. Jones, in her evening 
walks, had the pleasure to see many an honest man drinking 
his wholesome cup of beer by his own fire-side, his rosy chil*« 
dren playing about his knees, his clean, cheerful wife singing 
her youngest baby to sleep, rocking the cradle with her foot, 
while, with her hands, she was making a dumpling for her 
kind husband's supper. Some few, I am sorry to say, 
though I don't choose to name names, still preferred getting 
drunk once a week at the Lion, and drinking water at other 
times. — ^Thus Mrs. Jones, by a little exertion and perse- 
Tonoicex added to the temporal comforts of a whcrfe parish,^ 
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and diminished its immoralitT and extx^Tagaiice in tbe nmm 
proportMxi. 

The good women, being now supplied with jeast from 
each other's brewings, would hare baA^» hot two difficulties 
still remained. Manj of them had no OTens ; for since the 
new bad management had cr^>t in, manj cottages hare beoi 
built without this convenience. Fuel also was scarce at Wes* 
ton. Mrs. Jones advised the building a large parish oren. 
Sir John subscribed, to be rid of her importunitT ; and the 
squire, becaose he thought everj improi^ement in economj 
would reduce the poc^s rate. It was soon accomplished; 
and to this oven, at a certain hoar, three times a week,, the 
elder children carried their loaves which their mothers had 
made at home, and paid a hal^iennj, or a penny, according 
lo their size, for the baking. 

Mrs. Jones found that no poor women in Weston could 
boj a little mflk, as the farmers' wives did not care to rob 
their dairies. This was a great distress, especially when 
the children were sick. So Mrs. Jones advised Mrs. Sparks, 
at the Cross, to keep a couple of cows, and sell out the milk 
bj halfpennj-worthsw She did so, and found, that though tins 
plan gave her some additional trouble, she got full as much bj 
it, as if she had made cheese and butter. She also si^d rice 
at a cheap rate ; so that, with the help of the milk and the 
public oven, a fine rice pudding was to be had for a trifle. 

CkarUy School for Serrcmts. 

The gi^^ schocJ, in the parish, was £illen into ne^ect ; 
for though many would be subscribers, yet no one would 
kwk after it. I wish this was the case at Weston only: 
many schoob have come to nothing, and many parishes are 
quite destitute of schools, because too many gentry ne^ect 
Id make it a part oi the duty of their grown-up daughters to 
inspect the instruction of the poor. It was not in Mr. Simp-> 
ion's way to see if giils were taught to work. The best 
clergyman cannot do every thing. This is ladies' business^ 
Mrs. Jones consulted her counsellor, Mrs. Betty, and they 
went every Friday to the school, where they invited mothers, 
as well as daughters to come, and learn to cut out to the 
best advantage. Mrs. Jones had not been bred to these 
things ; but by means of Mrsw Cowper's excellent cutting- 
out book, she soon became mistress of the whole art. She 
not only had the girb taught to make and mend, but to wash 
and iron too. She also aUowed the mother or eldest daugh- 
ter of erery hmij to come once a week, and learn how la 
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dress OTie cheap dish. One Friday, which was cooking- 
day, who should pass by but the squire, with his gun and 
dogs ? He looked into the school for the first time. " Well, 
madam," said he, " what good are you doing here 1 What 
are your girls learning and earning ? Where are your man- 
ufactures? Where is your spinning and your carding?" 
"Sir," said she, "this is a small parish, and you know ours 
is not a manufacturing county ; so that when these girls are 
women, they will not be much employed in spinning. We 
must, in the kind of good we attempt to do, consult the local 
genius of the place ; I do not think it will answer to intro- 
duce spinning, for instance, in a country where it is quite 
new. However, we teach them a little of it, and still 
more of knitting, that they may be able to get up a small 
piece of household linen once a year, and provide the family 
with stockings, by employing the odds and ends of their time 
in these ways. But there is another manufacture, which I am 
carrying on, and I know of none within my own reach which 
is so valuable." "What can that be?" said the squire. 
" To make good wives for working men,'^ said she. " Is not 
mine an excellent staple commodity ? I am teaching these 
girls the arts of industry and good management. It is little 
encouragement to an honest man to work hard all the week, 
if his wages are wasted by a slattern at home. Most of these 
girls will probably become wives to the poor, or servants to 
the rich ; to such, the common arts of life are of great value : 
now, as there is little opportunity for learning these at the 
school-house, I intend to propose that such gentry as have 
sober servants shall allow one of these girls to come and 
work in their families one day in a week, when the house- 
keeper, the cook, the house-maid, or the laundry-maid, shall 
be required to instruct them in their several departments. 
This I conceive to be the best way of training good servants. 
They should serve this kind of regular apprenticeship to 
various sorts of labor. Girls who come out of charity-schools, 
where they have been employed in knitting, sewing, and 
reading, are not sufficiently prepared for hard and laborious 
employments. I do not in general approve of teaching 
charity children to write, for the same reason. I confine 
within very strict limits my plan of educating the poor. A 
thorough knowledge of religion, and of some of those coarser 
arts of life, by which the community may be best benefited, 
includes the whole stock of instruction, which, unless in very 
extraordinary cases, I would wish to bestow." 

"What have you got on the fire, madam?" said the 
a(juire ; ^* for your pot really smells as savory as if Sir Jolm's 
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French cook had filled it/' ** Sir," replied Mrs. Jones, " I 
have lately got acquainted with Mrs. White, who has gi?en 
us an account of her cheap dishes and nice cookery, in one 
of the Cheap Repository little books.* Mrs. Betty and I have 
made all her dishes, and very good they are; and we have 
got several others of our own. Every Friday we come here, 
and dress one. These good women see how it is done, and 
learn to dress it at their own houses. I take home part for 
my own dinner, and what is left I give to each in turn. I 
hope I have opened their eyes on a sad mistake they had got 
into — that we think any thing is good' enough for the 
poor. Now, I do not think any thing good enough for the 
poor which is not clean, wholesome, and palatable ; and what 
I myself would not cheerfully eat, if my circumstances re- 
quired it." 

" Pray, Mrs. Betty," said the squire, *' oblige me with a 
basin of your soup." The squire found it so good after Im 
walk, that he was almost sorry he had promised to buy no 
more legs of beef, and declared, that not one sheep's head 
should ever go to his kennel again. He begged his cook 
might have the receipt ; and Mrs. Jones wrote it out for her. 
She has also been so obliging as to favor me with a copy of 
aU her receipts. And as I hate all monopoly, and see no rea- 
son why such cheap, nourishing, and savory dishes shouki be 
confined to the parish of Weston, I print them, that all other 
parishes may have the same advantage. Not only the poor, 
but all persons with small incomes, may be glad of them. 

"Well, madam," said Mr. Simpson, who came in soon 
afler, " which is best, to sit down and cry over our misfor- 
tunes, or to bestir ourselves to do our duty to the world?" 
" Sir," replied Mrs. Jones, " I thank you for the useful 
lesson you have given me. You have taught me that an exces- 
sive indulgence of sorrow is not piety, ^t selfishness ; that 
the best remedy for our own afflictions is to lessen the afllictions 
of others, and thus evidence our submission to the will of 
God, who perhaps sent these very trials to abate our own self- 
love, and to stimulate our exertions for the good of others. 
You have taught me that our time and talents are to be em- 
ployed with zeal in God's service, if we wish for his favor 
here or hereafter ; and that one great employment of those 
talents, which he requires, is the promotion of the present, 
and much more the future ha];^iness of all around us. You 
have taught me that much good may be done with little 
money ; and that the heart, the head, and the hands, are oC 

* Sfi^ tbie Way to Plenty, for a number of cheap receipt])^ 
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some use, as well as the purse. T have also learned another 
lesson, which I hope not to forget, that Providence, in send- 
ing these extraordinary seasons of scarcity and distress, 
which we have lately twice experienced, has been pleased to 
overrule these trying events to the general good ; for it has 
not only excited the rich to an increased liberality, as to ac- 
tual contribution, but it has led them to get more acquainted 
with the local wants of their poorer brethren, and to interest 
themselves in their comfort ; it has led to improved modes of 
economy, and to a more feeling kind of beneficence. Above 
all, without abating any thing of a just subordination, it has 
brought the affluent to a nearer knowledge of the persons and 
characters of their indigent neighbors ; it has literally brought 
* the rich and poor to meet together ; ' and this I look upon 
to be one of the essential advantages attending Sunday schools 
also, where they are carried on upon true principles, and are 
sanctioned by the visits, as well as supported by the contri- 
butions of the wealthy." 

May all who read this account of Mrs. Jones, and who are 
under the same circumstances, go and do likewise ! 
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I PROMISED, in the " Care for Melanchdy," to give some 
accoant of the manner in which Mrs. Jones set up her school. 
She did not mach fear being able to raise the money ; but 
money is of little use, unless some persons of sense and piety 
can be found to direct these institutions. Not that I would 
discourage those who set them up, even in the most ordinary 
manner, and from mere views of worldly policy. It is some- 
thing gained to rescue children from idling away their Sab- 
bath in the fields or the streets. It is no small thing to keep 
them from those tricks to which a day of leisure tempts the 
idle and the ignorant. It is something for them to be taught 
to read ; it is much to be taught to read the Bible ; and 
much, indeed, to be carried regularly to church. But all this 
is not enough. To bring these institutions to answer their 
highest end, can only be effected by God's blessing on the 
best-directed means, and choice of able teachers, and a 
diligent attention in some pious gentry to visit and inspect 
the schools. 

On Recommendations, 

Mrs. Jones had one talent that eminently qualified her ta 
do good, namely, judgment ; this, even in the gay part of her 
Ufe, had kept her from many mistakes ; but though she had 
sometimes been deceived herself, she was very careful not to 
deceive others, by recommending people to fill any office for 
which they were unfit, either through selfishness or false 
kindness. She used to say, there is always some one appro- 
priate quality which every person must possess, in order to fit 
them for any particular emjSoyment. '* Even in this quality," 
said she to Mr. Simpson the clergyman, " I do not expect 
perfection ; but if they are destitute of this, whatever good 
qualities they may possess besides, though they may do for 
some other employment, they will not do for this. If I want 
a pair of shoes, I go to a shoemaker ; I do not go to a man 
of another trade, however ingenious he may be, to ask him 
if he cannot contrive to make me a pair of shoes. When I 
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lived in London, I learned to be much on my guard as to 
recommendations. I found people often wanted to impose 
on me some one who was a burden to themselves. Once, I 
remember, when I undertook to get a matron for an hospital, 
half my acquaintance had some one to offer me. Mrs. Gib- 
son sent me an old cook, whom she herself had discharged 
for wasting her own provisions ; yet she had the conscience 
to recommend this woman to take care of the provisions of a 
large community. Mrs. Grey sent me a discarded house- 
keeper, whose constitution had been ruined by sitting up 
with Mrs. Grey's gouty husband ; but who she yet thought 
might do well enough to undergo the fatigue of taking care 
of a hundred poor sick people. A third friend sent me a 
woman who had no merit but that of being very poor, and it 
would be charity to provide for her. The truth is, the lady 
was obliged to allow her a small pension till she could get her 
off her own hands, by turning her on those of others." 

" It is very true, madam," said Mr. Simpson ; " the right 
way is always to prefer the good of the many to the good of 
one ; if, indeed, it can be called doing good to any one, to 
place them in a station in which they must feel unhappy, by 
not knowing how to discharge the duties of it. I will tell 
you how I manage. If the persons recommended are objects 
of charity, I privately subscribe to their wants ; I pity and 
help them ; but I never promote them to a station for which 
they are unfit, as I should, by so doing, hurt a whole com- 
munity, to help a distressed individual." 

Thus Mrs. Jones resolved, that the first step towards set- 
ting up her school should be to provide a suitable mistress. 
The vestry were so earnest in recommending one woman, 
that she thought it worth looking into. On inquiry, she 
found it was a scheme to take a large family off the parish ; 
they never considered that a very ignorant woman, with a 
family of young children, was, of all others, the most unfit 
for a school ; all they considered was, that the profits of the 
school might enable her to live without parish pay. Mrs. 
Jones refused another, though she could read well, and was 
decent in her conduct, because she used to send her chil- 
dren to the shop on Sundays. And she objected to a third, 
a very sensible woman, because she was suspected of making 
an outward professicwi of religion a cloak for immoral con- 
duct. Mrs. Jones knew she must not be too nice, neither ,* 
she knew she must put up with many faults at last. " I 
know," said she to Mr. Simpson, " the imperfection of every 
thing that is human. As the mistress will have much to bear 
vith from the children, so I expect to have something toi 
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bev with in the mistres: mud she mud I most sufaoultooir 
lespectire trimis, by thinking bow mach God hms to bemr wilh 
in us mil. But there mre certain qamiities which are indi»> 
pensmble in certain situations. There are, in particular^ 
three things which a scboohnistiess .most not be without — 
g9mi seme, orftn'/jr, and piety. Without the first, she will 
mislead others : without the second, she will neglect them ; 
and without the thinL though she maj ciTilize, jet she wiD 
nerer Christianize them.*' 

Mr. Simpson said^ '* he reaDj knew but of one person in 
the parish who was fiilij likelj to answer her purpose : this/' 
eontinoed he, ^' ks no other than mj housekeeper^ llrsu Bettj 
Crew. It will, indeed, be a great loss to me to part fiom 
her ; and to her. it will be a &r more fatiguing life than that 
which she at present leads. But ought I to put mj own per- 
•onal QomJivt, or ought Bettj to put her own ease and qoiet, 
in compe titi on with the good of abore a hundred chil^en ! 
This will appear still more important^ if we conader Ae good 
done hj these institatkxis^ not as Jirmt, but ste^: if we take 
into the account how manr Tet unborn maT become Chri»- 
tians, in consequence of our making these chikken Chris- 
tians : ibr bow can we cakolate the number which mar be 
hereafter trained fer heaTen. br those rerr children we are 
going to teach, when thej tbemselTes shall become parents^ 
and YOU and I are dead and fergocten f To be sure, hj 
parting fiom Bettj. mj pea-«oup will not be quite so well fla- 
lored, nor mj linen so neadj got up : but the daj is fast ap^ 
pvoaching when all thL* will signily but littie : but it will not 
agni^ little whether one handled immortal soub were the 
better fiom mj making th£< pettj sacrifice. Mrs. Crew is a 
leal Christian, has excellent sense, and had a good educatkn 
from mj mother. She has ako had a little sort of prepara- 
torj training tbr the business : tor when the poor childreD 
come to the parsonage for broth on a Saturdaj eTening, she 
is used to appoint them all to come at the same time : and 
^er she has filled their pitchers, she ranges them round her 
m the garden, and examines them in their catechism. She 
is just and fair in dealing out the broth and bee^ not makiwy 
mj &Tor to the parents depend on the skill of their children ; 
hot her own oki caps, and ribands, and casc-off cfethes, are- 
bestowed as little rewards on the best scholars: so that^ 
taking the time she ^Ktids in working for them, and the 
diinjcs she giv^es them« there is manj a ladj who does not 
exceed Mrsw Crew in acts o{ charitj. This I mentkn to 
confirm jour notion, that it is not necessarj to be rich 
JK order to do good; a religiooft iq^per senant has great 
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opportunities of this sort, if the master is disposed to encoor* 
age her." 

My readers, I trust, need not be informed, that this is that 
very Mrs. Betty Crew who assisted Mrs. Jones in teaching 
poor women to cut out linen, and dress cheap dishes, as re- 
lated in the *' Cure for Melancholy." Mrs. Jones, in the fol- 
lowing week, got together as many of the mothers as she 
could, and spoke to them as follows : — 

Mrs. Jones*s Exhortation, 

" My good women :— on Sunday next I pn^se to open a 
school for the instruction of your children. Those among 

Jou, who know what it is to be able to read your Bible, will, 
doubt not, rejoice that the same blessing is held out to your 
children. You who are not able yourselves to read what 
your Savior has done and suffered for you, ought to be 
doubly anxious that your children should reap a blessing 
which you have lost. Would not that mother be thought ao 
unnatural monster, who should stand by and snatch out of 
her child's mouth the bread which a kind friend had just put 
into it? But such a mother would be merciful, compared 
with her who should rob her children of the opportunity of 
learning to read the word of God when it is held out to them. 
Remember, that if you slight the present offer, or if, after 
having sent your children a few times, you should afterwards 
keep them at home under vain pretences, you will have to 
answer for it at the day of judgment. Let not your poor 
children, then, have cause to say, ' My fond mother was my 
worst enemy. I might have been bred up in the fear of the 
Lord, and she opposed it, for the sake of giving me a little 
paltry pleasure. For an idle holiday, I am now brought to 
the gates of hell ! * My dear women, which of you could 
bear to see your darling child condemned to everlasting de- 
struction ? Which of you could bear to hear him accuse you 
as the cause of it ? Is there any mother here present, who 
will venture to say, ' I will doom the child I bore to sin and 
hell, rather than put them or myself to a little present pain, 
by curtailing their evil inclinations ! I will let th^n spend 
the Sabbath in ignorance and idleness, instead of rescuing^ 
them from vanity and sin, by sending them to school ! ' If 
there are any such here present, let that mother who values 
her child's pleasure more than his soul, now walk away, while 
I set down in my list the names of all those who wish to bring 
their young ones up in the way that leads to eternal life, in** 

YOIi. I. 
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Stead of indulging them in the pleasures of sin, which are 
but for a moment." 

When Mrs. Jones had done speaking, most of the women 
thanked her for her good advice, and hoped that God would 
give them grace to follow it ; promising to send their children 
constantly. Others, who were not so well disposed, were 
yet afraid to refuse, ailer the sin of so doing had been so 
plainly set before them. The worst of the women had kept 
away from this meeting, resolving to set their faces against 
the school. Most of those, also, who were present, as soon 
as they got home, set about providing their children with 
what little decent apparel they could raise. Many a willing 
mother lent her tall daughter her hat, best cap, and white 
handkerchief; and many a grateful father ^ared his linen 
waistcoat and bettermost hat, to induce his grown-up son to 
attend ; for it was a rule with which Mrs. Jones began, that 
she would not receive the younger children out of any family 
who did not send their elder ones. Too many made excuses 
that their shoes were old, or their hat worn out. But Mrs. 
Jones told them not to bring any excuses to her, which they 
could not bring to the day of judgment ; and among those 
excuses, she would hardly admit any except accidents, sick- 
ness, or attendance on sick parents or young children. 

Subscriptions. 

Mrs. Jones, who had secured large subscriptions from the 
gentry, was desirous of getting the help and countenance 
of the farmers and trades-people, whose duty and interest she 
thought it was, to support a plan calculated to improve the 
virtue and happiness of the parish. Most of them subscribed, 
and promised to see that their workmen sent their children. 
She met with little opposition till she called on fanner Hos- 
kins. She told him, as he was the richest farmer in the 
parish, she came to him for a handsome subscription. " Sub- 
scription ! " said he, "it is nothing but subscriptions, I 
think ; a man had need be made of money." " Farmer," 
said Mrs. Jones, " God has blessed you with abundant pros- 
perity, and he expects you should be liberal in proportion to 
your great ability." " I do not know what you mean by 
blessing," said he : "I have been up early and late, lived 
hard while I had little, and now, when I thought I had got 
forward in the world, what with tithes, taxes, and subscrip- 
tions, it all goes, I think." " Mr. Hoskins," said Mrs. Jones, 
<* as to tithes and taxes, you well know, that the richer yoa 
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are, the more you pay ; so that your murmurs are a proof of 
your wealth. This is but an ungrateful return for all your 
blessings." ** You are again at your blessings/' said the 
farmer ; '' but let every man work as hard as I have done, 
and I dare say he will do as well. It is to my own industry 
I owe what I have. My crops have been good, because I 
minded my ploughing and sowing." " O farmer ! " cried 
Mrs. Jones, *' you forget whose suns and showers make 
your crops to grow, and who it is that giveth strength to get 
riches. ^But I do not come to preach, but to beg." 

" Well, madam, what is the subscription now ? Flannel 
or French ? or weavers, or Swiss ? or a new church, or large 
bread, or cheap rice ? or what other new whimwham, for get- 
ting the money out of one's pocket ? " ' ' I am going to establish 
a Sunday school, farmer ; and I come to you, as one of the 
principal inhabitants of the parish ; hoping your example will 
spur on the rest to give." " Why, then," said the farmer, 
** as one of the principal inhabitants of the parish, I will give 
nothing ; hoping it will spur on the rest to refuse. Of all the 
foolish inventions, and new-fangled devices to ruin the coun- 
try, that of teaching the poor to read is the very worst." 
'' And I, farmer, think that to teach good principles to the 
lower classes, is the most likely way to save the country. 
Now, in order to this, we must teach them to read." " Not 
with my consent, nor my money," said the farmer ; " for I 
know it always does more harm than good." ** So it may," 
said Mrs. Jones, '' if you only teach them to read, and then 
turn them adrifl, to find out books for themselves.* There 
is a proneness in the heart to evil, which it is our duty to 
oppose, and which I see you are promoting. Only look 
round your own kitchen ; I am ashamed to see it hung round 
with loose songs and ballads. I grant, indeed, it would be 
better for your men and maids, and even your daughters, not 
to be able to read at all, than to read such stuff as this. But 
if, when they ask for bread, you will give them a stone, nay, 
worse, a serpent, yours is the blame." Then, taking up a 
penny book which had a very loose title, she went on : "I 
do not wonder, if you, who read such books as these, think 
it safer that people should not read at all." The farmer 
grinned, and said, " It is hard, if a man of my substance may 

* It was this consideration, chiefly, which stimulated the conductors of the 
Cheap Repository to send forth that variety of little hooks so peculiarly suited 
to the young. They considered that, by meams of Sunday schools, multitudes 
were now taught to read, who would be exposed to be corrupted by all the 
ribaldry and jprofeuieness of loose songs, vicious stories, and, especially, by the 
new influx ofcorruption arising from Jacobinical and atheistical pamphlets j ani 
that it was a bounaen duty to counteract such temptations. 
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not diyert himself; when a bit of fun costs only a penny, and 
a man can spare that penny, there is no harm done. When 
it is very hot, or very wet, and I come in to rest, and have 
drunk my mug of cider, I hke to take up a bit of a jest-book, 
or a comical story, to make me laugh/' 

** O, Mr. Hoskius ! " replied Mrs. Jones, "when you come 
in to rest from a burning sun, or shower, do you never think 
of Him whose sun it is that is ripening your corn 1 or whose 
shower is filling the ear, or causing the grass to grow 1 I 
could tell you of some books which would strengthen such 
thoughts, whereas such as you read only serve to put them 
out of your head." 

Mrs. Jones having taken pains to let Mr. Hoskins know, that 
all the genteel and wealthy people had subscribed, he at last 
said, ** Why, as to the matter of that, I do not value a crown ; 
only I think it might be better bestowed ; and I am afraid 
my own workmen will fly in my face, if once they are made 
scholars; and that they will think themselves too good to 
work.'* "Now you talk soberly, and give your reasons,'' 
said Mrs. Jones; "weak as they are, they deserve an answer. 
Do you think that either man, woman, or child, ever did his 
duty the worse, only because he knew it the better?" "No, 
perhaps not." " Now, the whole extent of learning which 
we intend to give the poor, is only to enable them to read 
the Bible ; a book which brings to us the glad tidings of sal- 
vation; in which every duty is explained, every doctrine 
brought into practice, and the highest truths made level to 
the meanest understanding. The knowledge of that book, 
and its practical influence on the heart, is the best security 
you can have, both for the industry and obedience of your 
servants. Now, can you think any man will be the worse 
servant for being a good Christian?" "Perhaps not." 
" Are not the duties of children, of servants, and the poor, 
individually and expressly set forth in the Bible?" " Yes." 
" Do you think any duties are likely to be so well performed 
from any human motives, such as fear or prudence, as from 
those religious motives which are backed with the sanction 
of rewards and punishments, of heaven or hell ? Even upon 
your own principles of worldly policy, do you think a poor 
man is not less likely to steal a sheep or a horse, who was 
taught, when a boy, that it was a sin, that it was breaking a 
commandment, to rob a hen-roost or an orchard, than one 
who has been bred in ignorance of God's law ? Will your 
property be secured so effectually by the stocks on the green, 
as by teaching the boys in the school, ' that for all these 
things God will bring them into judgment ' ? Is a poor fel* 
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low, who can read his Bible, so likely to sleep or to drink 
away his few hours of leisure, as one who cannot read 1 He 
may, and he oflen does, make a bad use of his reading ; but 
I doubt he would have been as bad without it; and the hours 
spent in learning to read, will always have been among the 
most harmless ones of his life." 

" Well, madam," said the farmer, " if you do not think 
that religion will spoil my young servants, I do not care if 
you do put me down for half a guinea. What has farmer 
Dobson given?" "Half a guinea," said Mrs. Jones. 
" Well," cried the farmer, " it shall never be said I do not 
give more than he, who is only a renter. Dobson half a 
guinea ! Why, he wears his coat as thread-bare as a laborer." 
" Perhaps," replied Mrs. Jones, " that is one reason why he 
gives so much." " Well, put me down a guinea," cried the 
farmer ; " as scarce as guineas are just now, I'll never be 
put upon the same footing with Dobson, neither." " Yes, 
and you must exert yourself, besides, in insisting that your 
workmen send their children, and often look into the school 
yourself, to see if they are there, and reward or discourage 
them accordingly," added Mrs. Jones. '^ The most asealous 
teachers will flag in their exertions, if they are not animated 
and supported by the wealthy; and your poor youths will 
soon despise religious instruction as a thing forced upon 
them, as a hardship added to their other hardships, if it be not 
made pleasant by the encouraging presence, kind words, and 
little gratuities from their betters." 

Here Mrs. Jones took her leave; the farmer insisted <mi 
waiting on her to the door. When they got into the yard, 
they spied Mr. Simpson, who was standing near a little group 
of females, consisting of the farmer's two young daughters, 
and a couple of rosy dairy-maids, an old blind fiddler, and a 
woman who led him. The woman had laid a basket on the 
ground, out of which she was dealing some songs to the girls, 
who were kneeling round it, and eagerly picking out such 
whose titles suited their tastes. On seeing the clergyman 
come up, the fiddler's companion (for I am sorry to say she 
was not his wife) pushed some of the songs to the bottom of 
the basket, turned round to the company, and, in a whining 
tone, asked if they would please to buy a godly book. Mr. 
Simpson saw through the hypocrisy at once, and, instead of 
making any answer, took out of one of the girls' hands a 
song, which the woman had not been able to snatch away. 
He was shocked and grieved to see that these young girls 
were about to read, to sing, and to learn by heart, such 
ribaldry as he was ashamed even to cast his eyes on. Ha 
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turned about to the girl, and gravely, but mildly, said, 
*' Young woman, what do you think should be done to a 
person who should be found carrying a box of poison round 
the country, and leaving a little at every house ? " The girls 
all agreed that such a person ought to be hanged. '' That 
he should," said the farmer, ** if I was upon the jury, and 
quartered too." The fiddler and his woman were of the 
same opinion ; declaring, theif would not do such a wicked 
thing for the world, for if they were poor they were honest 
Mr. Simpson, turning to the other girl, said, ** Which is of 
most value, the soul or the body I" ** The soul, sir," said the 
girl. "Why so?" said he. "Because, sir, I have heard 
you say, in the pulpit, the soul is to last forever." " Then," 
cried Mr. Simpson, in a stern voice, turning to the fiddler's 
woman, " Are you not ashamed to sell poison for that part 
which is to last forever? poison for the soul?" "Poison!" 
said the terrified girl, throwing down the book, and shud- 
dering as people do who are afiraid they have touched some- 
thing infectious. " Poison ! " echoed the farmer's daughter, 
recollecting with horror the ratsbane which Lion, the old 
house-dog, had got at the day before, and after eating which, 
she had seen him drop down dead in convulsions. " Yes," 
said Mr. Simpson to the woman, " I do again repeat, the 
souls of these innocent girls will be poisoned, and may be 
eternally ruined, by this vile trash which you carry about." 

" I now see," said Mrs. Jones to the farmer, " the reason 
why you think learning to read does more harm than good. 
It is indeed far better that thev should never know how to 
tell a letter, unless you keep such trash as this out of the 
way, and provide them with what is good, or at least what is 
harmless. Still this is not the fault of reading, but the abuse 
of it. Wine is still a good cordial, though it is too often 
abused to the purpose of drunkenness." 

The farmer said that neither of his maids could read their 
horn-book, though he owned he often heard them singing that 
song which the parson thought so bad, but for his part it made 
him as merry as a nightingale. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Jones, " as a proof that it is not merely 
being able to read which does the mischief, I have often 
heard, as I have been crossing a hay-field, young girls sing- 
ing such indecent ribaldry as has driven me out of the field, 
though I well knew they could not read a line of what they 
were singing, but had caught it fi'om others. So, you see, you 
may as well say the memory is a wicked talent because some 
people misapply it, as to say that reading is dangerous be* 
cause some folks abuse it" 
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While they were talking, the fiddler and his woman were 
trying to steal away unobserved, but Mr. Simpson stopped 
them, and sternly said, *' Woman, I shall have some further 
talk with you. I am a magistrate, as well as a minister ; and, 
if I know it, I will no more allow a wicked book to be sold 
in my parish than a dose of poison." The girls threw away 
all their songs, thanked Mr. Simpson, begged Mrs. Jones 
would take them into her school alter they had done milking 
in the evenings, that they might learn to read only what was 
proper. They promised they would never more deal with 
any but sober, honest hawkers, such as sell good little books, 
Christmas carols, and harmless songs, and desired the fiddler's 
woman never to call there again. 

This little incident afterwards confirmed Mrs. Jones in a 
plan she had before some thoughts of putting in practice. 
This was, after her school had been established a few months, 
to invite all the well-disposed grown-up youth of the parish 
to meet her at the school an hour or two on a Sunday even- 
ing, after the necessary business of the dairy> and of serving 
the cattle, was over. Both Mrs. Jones and her agent had the 
talent of making this time pass so agreeably, by their manner 
of explaining Scripture, and of impressing the heart by serious 
and affectionate discourse, that in a short time the evening- 
school was nearly filled with a second company, after the 
younger ones were dismissed. In time, not only the ser- 
vants, but the sons and daughters of the most substantial 
people in the parish, attended. At length, many of the par- 
ents, pleased with the improvement so visible in the young 
people, got a habit of dropping in, that they might learn how 
to instruct their own families. And it was observed, that ajs 
the school filled, not only the five's-court and public-house 
were thinned, but even Sunday gossiping and tea-visiting de- 
clined. Even farmer Hoskins, who was at first angry with 
his maids for leaving off those merry songs (as he called 
them), was so pleased by the manner in which the psalms 
were sung at the school, that he promised Mrs. Jones to 
make her a present of half a sheep towards her first May- 
day feast. Of this feast, and some further account of 
the Sunday school, see the history of Hester Wilmot, in a 
future Part. 



THE PILGRIMS. 



AN ALLEGORY.* 



Methouoht I was once upon a time travelling through a cer* 
tain land which was very full of people ; but, what was rather 
odd, not one of all this multitude was at home ; they were 
all bound to a far distant country. Though it was permitted 
by the Lord of the land that these pilgrims might associate 
together for their present mutual comfort and convenience, 
and each was not only allowed, but commanded, to do the 
others all the services he could upon their journey, yet it was 
decreed, that every individual traveller must enter the far 
country singly. There was a great gulf at the end of the 
journey, which every one must pass alone, and at his own 
risk ; and the friendship of the whole united world could be 
of no use in shooting that gulf The exact time when each 
was to pass was not known to any ; this the Lord always 
kept a close secret, out of kindness ; yet still they were as 
sure that the time must come, and that at no very great dis- 
tance, as if they had been informed of the very moment 
Now, as they knew they were always liable to be called 
away at an hour's notice, one would have thought they would 
have been chiefly employed in packing up, and preparing, and 
getting every thing in order. But this was so far from being 
the case, that it was almost the only thing which they did not 
think about. 

Now, I only appeal to you, my readers, if any of you are 
setting out upon a little common journey, if it is only to Lon- 
don or York, is not all your leisure time employed in settling 
your business at home, and packing up every little necessary 
for your expedition ? And does not the fear of neglecting 
any thing you ought to remember, or may have occasion for, 

* Though this and the following allegories will bring to the reader's mind the 
two books of Bunyan, his " Pilgrim's Process " and " Holy War, " here is 
no direct imitation j the objects of instruction are the same, but the manner is 
different. Dr. Johnson's tale of *' Obidah," in the Rambler, was evideoUv 
written after reading the first part of Bunyan's Pilgrim. — ^Ed. 
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haunt your mind, and sometimes even intrude upon you un- 
seasonably ? And when you are actually on your journey, 
especially if you have never been to that place before, or are 
likely to remain there, don't you begin to think a little about 
the pleasures and the employments of the place, and to wish 
to know a little what sort of a city London or York is ? Don't 
you wonder what is doing there ? and are you not anxious to 
know whether you are properly qualified for the business or 
the company you expect to be engaged in ? Do you never 
look at the map, or consult Brookes's Gazetteer 1 And don't 
you try to pick up from your fellow-passengers in the stage- 
coach any little information you can get ? And though you 
may be obliged, out of civility, to converse with them on 
common subjects, yet do not your secret thoughts still run 
upon London or York, its business, or its pleasures ? And, 
above all, if you are likely to set out early, are you not afraid 
of over-sleeping ? and does not that fear keep you upon the 
watch, so that you are commonly up and ready before the 
porter comes to summon you ? Reader, if this be your case, 
how surprised you will be to hear that the travellers to the 
far country have not half your prudence, though embarked 
cm a journey of infinitely more importance, bound to a land 
where nothing can be sent after them, and in which, when 
they are once settled, all errors are irretrievable 1 

I observed that these pilgrims, instead of being upon the 
watch, lest they should be ordered off unprepared — instead 
of laying up any provision, or even making memorandums 
of what they would be likely to want at the end of their 
journey — spent most of their time in crowds, either in the 
way of traffic or diversion. At first, when I saw them so 
much engaged in conversing with each other, I thought it a 
good sign, and listened attentively to their talk, not doubting 
but the chief turn of it would be about the climate, or treas- 
«ffes, or society they should probably meet with in the far 
cmmtry. I suj^x)sed they might be also discussing about 
the best and safest road to it, and that each was availing 
himself of the knowledge of his neighbor, on a subject of 
equal importance to all. I listened to every party, but in 
scarcely any did I hear one word about the land to which 
they were fooand, though it was their hcmie, the place where 
their whole interest, expectation, and inheritance lay; to 
Which, also, great part of their friends were gone before, 
and whither tney were sure all the rest would follow. In- 
itead of this, their whole talk was about the business, or 
the pleasures, or the fashions of the strange but bewitching 
tBountry which they were merely passing through, and in 
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which they had not one foot of land which they were sort 
of calling their own for the next quarter of an hoar. What 
little estate they had was personal, and not real, and that 
was a mortgaged life-hold tenement of clay, not properly 
their own, but only lent to them on a short, uncertain lease, 
of which threescore vears and ten was considered as the 
longest period, and very few indeed lived in it to the end of 
the term ; for this was always at the will of the Lord, part 
of whose prerogative it was, that he could take away the 
lease at pleasure, knock down the stoutest tenant at a single 
blow, and turn out the poor, shivering, helpless inhabitant, 
naked, to that far country for which he had made no pro- 
vision. Sometimes, in order to quicken the pilgrim in his 
preparation, the Lord would break down the tenement by 
slow degrees ; sometimes, he would let it tumble by its own 
natural decay ; for, as it was only built to last a certain term, 
it would often grow so uncomfortable by increasing dilapi- 
dations, even before the ordinary lease was out, that the 
lodging was hardly worth keeping, though the tenant could 
seldom be pursuaded to think so, but fondly clung to it to 
the last. First, the thatch on the top of the tenement 
changed color ; then it fell off, and left the roof bare ; then, 
"the grinders ceased, because they were few;" then, the 
windows became so darkened, that the owner could scarcely 
see through them ; then one prop fell away, then another ; 
then the uprights became bent, and the whole fabric trembled 
and tottered, with every other symptom of a falling house. 
But, what was remarkable, the more uncomfortable the house 
became, and the less prospect there was of staying in it, the 
more preposterously fond did the tenant grow of his preca* 
rious habitation.* 

On some occasions, the Lord ordered his messengers, of 
which he had a great variety, to batter, injure, deface, and 
almost demolish the frail building, even while it seemed new 
and strong ; this was what the landlord called giving wamr 
ing ; but many a tenant would not take warning, and was so 
fond of staying where he was, even under all these incon- 
veniences, that at last he was cast out by ejectment, not 
being prevailed on to leave his dwelling in a proper manner, 
though one would have thought the foar of being turned oat 
¥Fould have whetted his diligence in preparing for " a better 
and a more enduring inheritance." For though the peqde 
were only tenants at will in these crazy tenements, jet, 
through the goodness of the same Lord, they were aaftiied 

• See Eeeldk liL l*i>>T 
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that he never turned them out of these habitations before he 
had on his part provided for them a better, so that there was 
not such another landlord in the world ; and though their 
present dwelling was but frail, being only slightly run up to 
serve the occasion, yet they might hold their future posses- 
sion by a most certain tenure, the word of the Lord himself 
This word was entered in a covenant, or title-deed, consist- 
ing of many sheets ; and because a great many good things 
were given away in this deed, a book was made, of which 
every soul might get a copy. 

This indeed had not always been the case ; because, till a 
few ages back, there had been a sort of monopoly in the 
case, and " the wise and prudent," that is, the cunning and 
fraudful, had hid these things from '* the babes and suck- 
lings," that is, from the low and ignorant, and many frauds 
had been practised, and the poor had been cheated of their 
right ; so that not being allowed to read and judge for them- 
selves, they had been sadly imposed upon; but all these 
tricks had been put an end to more than two hundred years, 
when I passed through the country, and the meanest man 
who could read might then have a copy ; so that he might 
see himself what he had to trust to; and even those who 
could not read, might hear it read once or twice every week, 
at least, without pay, by learned and holy men whose busi- 
ness it was. But it surprised me to see how few compara- 
tively made use of these vast advantages. Of those who had 
a copy, many laid it carelessly by ; expressed b, general belief 
in the truth of the title-deed, a general satisfaction that they 
should come in for a share of the inheritance, a general good 
opinion of the Lord whose word it was, and a general dispo- 
sition to take his promise upon trust; always, however, 
intending, at a " convenient season," to inquire further into 
the matter; but this convenient season seldom came; and 
this neglect of theirs was construed by their Lord into a for- 
feiture of the inheritance. 

At the end of this country lay the vast gulf mentioned be- 
fore; it was shadowed over by a broad and thick cloud, 
which prevented the pilgrims from seeing in a distinct man- 
ner what was doing behind it ; yet such beams of brightness 
now and then darted through the cloud as enabled those who 
used a telescope, provided for that purpose, to see " the sub- 
stance of things hoped for ; " but it was not every one who 
could make use of this telescope ; no eye indeed was naturally 
dispocied to it ; but an earnest desire of getting a glimpse of 
the invisible realities, gave such a strength and steadiness to 
the eye which used the telescope, as enabled it to discern 
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many things which could not be seen by the natural sight 
Above the cloud was this inscription, *'The things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal/' Of these last things many glorious descriptions 
had been given ; but as those splendors were at a distance, 
and as the pilgrims in general did not care to use the tele- 
scope, these distant glories made little impression. 

The glorious inheritance which lay beyond the cloud was 
called ** the things above ; " while a multitude of trifling ob- 
jects, which appeared contemptibly small when looked at 
through the telescope, were called " the things below." Now, 
as we know it is nearness which gives size and bulk to any 
object, it was not wonderful that these ill-judging pilgrims 
were more struck with these bawbles and trifles, which, 
by lying close at hand, were visible and tempting to the 
naked eye, and which made up the sum of '' the things 
below," than with the remote glories of "the things above;" 
but this was chiefly owing to their not making use of the 
telescope, through which, if you examined thoroughly " the 
things below," they seemed to shrink almost down to noth* 
ing, which was indeed their real size; while ''the things 
above" appeared the more beautiful and vast, the more the 
telescope was used. But the surprising part of the story was 
this; not that the pilgrims were captivated at first sight with 
" the things below," for that was natural enough ; but that 
when they had tried them all over and over, and found them* 
selves deceived and disappointed in almost every one of 
them, it did not at all lessen their fondness, and they grasped 
at them again with the same eagerness as before. There 
were some gay firuits which looked alluring, but on being 
opened, instead of a kernel, they were found to contain rot- 
tenness ; and those which seemed the fiillest often proved, 
on trial, to be quite hollow and empty. Those which were 
most tempting to the eye, were often found to be wormwood 
to the taste, or poison to the stomach ; and many flowers that 
seemed most bright and gay, had a worm gnawing at the 
root ; and it was observable that on the finest and brightest 
of them was seen, when looked at through the telescope, the 
word Vanity, inscribed in large characters. 

Among the chief attractions of " the things below," were 
certain little lumps of yellow clay, on which almost every eye 
and every heart was fixed. When I saw the variety of uses 
to which this clay could be converted, and the respect which 
was shown to those who could scrape together the greatest 
number of pieces, I did not much wonder at the general de- 
sire to pick up some of them. But when I beheld the am* 
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iety, the wakefulness, the competitions, the contrivances, the 
tricks, the frauds, the scuffling, the pushing, the turmoiling, 
the kicking, the shoving, the cheating, the circumvention, 
the envy, the malignity, which were excited by a desire to 
possess this article ; when I saw the general scramble, among 
those who had little, to get much, and of those who had much, 
to get more, then I could not help applying to these people a 
proverb in use among us, that gold may he bought too dear. 

Though I saw that there were various sorts of bawbles 
which engaged the hearts of different travellers, such as an 
ell of red or blue riband, for which some were content to for^ 
feit their future inheritance, committing the sin of Esau, 
without his temptation of hunger ; yet the yellow clay I found 
was the grand object for which most hands were scrambling^ 
and most souls were risked. One thing was extraordinary, 
that the nearer these people were to being turned out of their 
tenement, the fonder they grew of these pieces of clay ; so 
tiiat I naturally concluded they meant to take the clay with 
them to the far country, to assist them in their establishment 
in it ; but I soon learnt this clay was not current there, the 
Lord having further declared to these pilgrims, that as they 
** had brought nothing into this world, they could carry noth- 
ing away." 

I inquired of the different people who were raising the va* 
riouB heaps of clay, some of a larger, some of a smaller size, 
why they discovered such unremitting anxiety, and for whomt 
Some, whose piles were immense, told me they were heaping 
up for their children ; this I thought very right, till, on cast- 
ing my eyes round, I observed many of the children of these 
very pec^le had large heaps of their own. Others told me it 
was for their grandchildren ; but on inquiry, I found these 
were not yet bom, and in many cases there was little chance 
that they ever would be. The truth, on a close examination, 
proved to be, that the true, genuine heapers really heaped for 
themselves ; that it was in fact neither for friend nor child, 
but to gratify an inordinate appetite of their own. Nor was 
I much surprised after this to see these yellow hoards at 
length ^'canker, and the rust of them become a witness 
against the hoarders, and eat their flesh as it were fore." 

Many, however, who had set out with a high heap of their 
fathers' raising, before they had got one third of their journey, 
had scarcely a single piece left. As I was wondering what 
had caused these enormous piles to vanish in so dbort a time. 
I spied, scattered up and down the country, all sorts of od» 
inventionsi for some or other of which the vain possessors of 
die great heaps of clay had trucked and bartered them away 
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in fewer hours than their ancestors had spent years in getting 
them together. O, what a strange, unaccountable medley it 
was ! and what was ridiculous enough, I observed that the 
greatest quantity of the clay was always exchanged for things 
that were of no use, that I cduld discover, owingy I suppose, 
to my ignorance of the manners of that country^ 

In one place I saw large heaps exhausted, in order to set 
two idle, pampered horses a running ; but the worst part o£^ 
the joke was, the horses did not run to fetch or carry any 
thing, of course were of no kind of use, but merely to let tl^ 
gazers see which could run fastest. Now, this gift of swift- 
ness, exercised to no one useful purpose, was only one out of 
many instances, I observed, of talents employed to no end. 
In another place I saw whole piles of the clay spent to main- 
tain long ranges of buildings full of dogs, on provisions which 
would have nicely fattened some thousands of pilgrims who 
sadly wanted fattening, and whose ragged tenements were 
out at elbows, for want of a little help to repair them. Some 
of the piles were regularly pulled down once in seven years, 
in order to corrupt certain needy pilgrims to belie their con- 
sciences, by doing that for a bribe which they were bound to 
do from principle. Others were spent in playing with white 
stiff bits of paper, painted over with red and black spots, in 
which I thought there must be some conjuring, because 
the very touch of these painted pasteboards made the heaps 
fly from one to another, and back again to the same, in a 
way that natural causes could not account for. There was 
another proof that there must be some magic in this business, 
which was, that if a pasteboard with red spots fell into a hand 
which wanted a black one, the person changed color, his 
eyes flashed fire, and he discovered other symptoms of mad- 
ness, which showed there was some witchcraft in the case. 
These clean little pasteboards, as harmless as they looked, 
had the wonderful power of pulling down the highest piles in 
less time than all the other causes put together. I observed 
that many small piles were given in exchange for an enchanted 
liquor, which when the purchaser had drunk to a little excess, 
he lost all power of managing the rest of his heap without 
losing the love of it ; and thus the excess of indulgence, by 
making him a beggar, deprived him of that very gratification 
on which his heart was set. 

Now, I find it was the opinion of sober pilgrims, that either 
hoarding the clay, or trucking it for any such purposes as the 
above, was thought exactly the same offence in the eyes of 
the Lord ; and it was expected that when they should come 
under his more immediate jurisdiction in the '< far country/* 
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the penalty annexed to hoarding and squandering would be 
nearly the same. While I examined the countenances of the 
owners of the heaps, I observed that those who I well knew 
never intended to make any use at all of their heap, were far 
more terrified at the thought of losing it, or of being torn from 
it, than those who were employing it in the most useful man- 
ner. Those who best knew what to do with it, set their 
hearts least upon it; and wer^ always most willing to leave it. 
But such riddles were common in this odd country. It was 
indeed a very land of paradoxes. 

Now I wondered why these pilgrims, who were naturally 
made erect, with an eye formed to look up to ** the things 
above," yet had their eyes almost constantly bent in the other 
direction, riveted to the earth, and fastened ** on things be- 
low," just like those animals who walk on all four. I was 
told they had not always been subject to this weakness of 
sight, and proneness to earth : that they had originally been 
upright and beautiful, having been created after the image 
of the Lord, who was himself the perfection of beauty; that 
he had, at first, placed them in a far superior situation, which 
he had given them in perpetuity, but that their first ancestors 
fell firom it through pride and carelessness ; that upon this 
the fireehold was taken away, they lost their original strength^ 
brightness, and beauty, and were driven out into this strange 
country ; where, however, they had every opportunity given 
them of recovering their original health, and the Lord's favor 
and likeness ; for they were become so disfigured, and were 
grown so unlike him, that you would hardly believe they were 
his own children, though, in some, the resemblance was be« 
come again visible. 

The Lord, however, was so merciful, that, instead of giv- 
ing them up to the dreadful consequences of their own folly, 
as he might have done without a^y impeachment of his jus- 
tice, he gave them immediate, comfort, and promised them 
that, in due time, his own Son should come down and restore 
them to the future inheritance, which he should purchase for 
them.r And now it was, that, in order to keep up their spir- 
its, afler they had lost their estate through the folly of their 
ancestors, that he began to give them a part of their former 
title-deed. He continued to send them portions of it from 
time to time by different faithful servants ; whom^ however^ 
these ungrateful people generally used ill, and some of whom 
they murdered. But for all this, the Lord was so very for*, 
giving, that he at length sent these mutineers a proclamation 
of full and free pardon by his Son. This Son, though they 
used him in a mate cruel manner than they had done any of 
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ids aervants, y^, ajfter having <* finished the work hb Father 
gave him to do,'' went back into the far couniry, to prepaie 
m place lor all them who believe in him ; and there he stitt 
lives, begging and pleading for those unkind peqple, whoa 
he stiU loves and forgives, and will restore to the purchased 
inheritance on the easy terms of their being heartily sorry for 
what they have done, thoroughly desirous of pardon, and 
convinced that *' he is able and willing to save to the utmost 
all them that come unto him." 

I saw, indeed, that many old offenders appeared to be 
forry for what they had done ; that is, they did not like to be 
pumshed for it. They were willing enough to be delivered 
from the penalty of their guilt, but they did not heartily wish 
to be delivered from the power of it. Many declared, in the 
most public manner, (mce every week, that they were very 
sorry they had done amiss ; *' that they had erred and strayed 
Uke lost sheep ; " but it was not enough to declare their soT'' 
low ever so often, if they gave no other sign of their peni- 
tence. For there was so httle truth in them, that the Lord 
required other proofs of their sincerity beside their own word, 
fer they often tied with their lips and dissembled with th^ 
teogue. But those who professed to be penitents must give 
flome outward proof of it They were neither allowed to 
vaise he^ of day, by circumventing ikeu neighbors, or to 
keep great piles lying by them useless ; nor must they barter 
them &x any of those idle vanities which reduced the heaps 
on a sudden ; for I found that among the grand articles of 
friture reckoning, the use they had made of the heaps would 
he a principal one. 

I was sorry to observe many of the fairer part of these pil«* 

Sims spend too much of their heaps in adorning and beauti- 
ing their tenements of clay ; in painting, whitoMrashing, and 
enamelling them. All these tricks, however, did not pre* 
aerve them from decay ; and when they grew old, they even 
koked worse for all this cost and varnish. Some, howeveri 
acted a more sensible part, and spent no more upon their 
mouldering tenements than just to keep them whole and 
dean, and in good repair, which is what every tenant ought 
%> do ; and I observed that those who were most moderate in 
the care of their own tenements^ were most attentive to 
repair and warm the ragged tenements of odiers. But none 
did this with much zed or acceptance, but those who had 
acquired a habit of overlooking the things helam, and viiio alBO» 
by the constant use of the telescope, had got their natunJ 
weak and dim sight so strengthened, as to l^ aUe lo discern 
pEetty chafcinctly the nature c^ the eMai^ above. Tiwi habil 
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of fiung their eyes on these glories, made all the shihing tri** 
fles, wluoh compose the mass of things heUnb^ at lairt appeal 
in their own diminutive littleness. For it wais la this case 
particularly true, that things are only big or little by -toasp^t^ 
Ison ; and there was no other way of making the things behit^ 
appear as small as they really were, but by comparing theift, 
by means of the telescope, with the things above, Bat t olM 
served that the false judgment of the pilgrims ever kept pacc^ 
with their wrong practices ; for those who kept their e3re«l 
fastened on the things below, were reckoned wise in their 
generation, while the few who looked forward to the future 
glories, were accounted by the bustlers, or heapers, to be 
either fools or mad. 

Most of these pilgrims went on in adorning their tene- 
ments, adding to their heaps, grasping the things below as if 
they would never let them go, shutting their eyes, instead of 
using their telescope, and neglecting their title-deed, as if it 
was the parchment of another man's estate, and not of their 
own; till, one after another, each felt his tenement tumbling 
about his ears. O! then, what a busy, bustling, anxious, 
terrifying, distracting moment was that ! What a deal of 
business was to be done, and what a strange time was this to 
do it in ! Now, to see the confusion and dismay occasioned 
by having left every thing to the last minute ! First, some 
one was sent for to make over the yellow heaps to another, 
which the heaper now found would be of no use to himself in 
shooting the gulf; a transfer which ought to have been made 
while the tenement was sound. Then there was a consulta- 
tion between two or three masons at once perhaps, to try to 
patch up the walls, and strengthen the props, and stop the 
decays of the tumbling tenement ; but not till the masons 
were forced to declare it was past repairing (a truth they 
were rather too apt to keep back), did the tenant seriously 
think it was time to pack up, prepare, and be gone. Then 
what sending for the wise men who professed to explain the 
title-deed ! And, O ! what remorse that they had neglected 
to examine it till their senses were too confused for so weighty 
a business i What reproaches, or what exhortations to others, 
to look better after their own affairs than they had done ! 
Even to the wisest of the inhabitants, the falling of their ten- 
ements was a solemn thing ; solemn, but not surprising ; they 
had long been packing up, and preparing ; they praised the 
Lord's goodness, that they had been suffered to stay so long ; 
many acknowledged the mercy of their frequent warnings, 
and confessed that those very dilapidations which had made 
the house uncomfortable, had been a blessing, as it had set 
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them on diligent preparation for their future inheritaDce; 
had made them more earnest in examining their title to it, 
and had set them on such a frequent application to the tele- 
scope, that the things above had seemed every day to approach, 
nearer and nearer, and the things below to recede and vanish 
in proportion. These desired not to be *' unclothed, but to 
be clothed upon, for they knew that if their tabernacle was 
dissolved, they had a house not made with hands, eternal ia 
the heavens." 
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THE 

VALLEY OF TEARS, 

A VISION; 

OR, 

« 

BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 



Once upon a time, methought I set out upon a long jour- 
ney, and the place through which I travelled appeared to be 
a dark valley, which was called the Valley of Tears. It had 
obtained this name, not only on account of the many sorrow* 
ful adventures which poor passengers commonly meet with in 
their journey through it, but also because most of these trav- 
ellers entered it weeping and crying, and left it in very great 
pain and anguish. This vast valley was full of people of all 
colors, ages, sizes, and descriptions. But whether white, or 
black, or tawny, all were travelling the same road ; or rath- 
er they were taking different little paths which all led to the 
same common end. 

Now, it was remarkable, that notwithstanding the different 
complexions, ages, and tempers of this vast variety of people, 
yet all resembled each other in this one respect, that each 
had a burden on his back, which he was destined to carry 
through the toil and heat of the day, until he should arrive, 
by a longer or shorter course, at his journey's end. These 
burdens w6uld in general have made the pilgrimage quite in- 
tolerable, had not the Lord of the valley, out of his great 
compassion for these poor pilgrims, provided, among other 
things, the following means for their relief: 

In their full view over the entrance of the valley, there 
were written, in great letters of gold, the following words ; — 

Bear ye one another's Burdens. 

Now, I saw in my vision that many of the travellers hurried 
on without stopping to read this inscription ; and others, 
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though they had once read it, yet paid little or no attention to 
it. A third sort thought it very good advice for other people, 
but very seldom applied it to themselves. They uniformly 
desired to avail themselves of the assistance which, by this 
injunction, others were bound to offer them, but seldom con- 
sidered that the oUigation was mutual, and that reciprocal 
wants and reciprocal services formed the strong cord in the 
bond of charity. In short, I saw that too many of those peo- 
ple were of opinion that they had burdens enough of their 
own, and that there was therefore no occasion to take upon 
them those of others ; so each tried to make his own load as 
light, and his own journey as pleasant as he could, without 
so much as once casting a thought on a poor overfeaded 
neighbor. Here, however, I have to make a rather singular 
remark, by which I shall plainly show the folly of these self- 
ish people. It was so ordered and contrived by the Lord of 
this valley, that if any one stretched out his hand to lighten 
a neighbor's burden, in fact he never failed to find that he at 
that moment also lightened his own. Besides, the benefit of 
helping each other was as mutual as the obligation. If a man 
helped his neighbor, it commonly happened that fKxne other 
neighbor came, by and by, and helped him in his turn ; ht 
there was no such thing as what we call independence in the 
whole valley. Not one of all these travellers, however stout 
and strong, could move on comfortably without assistance, fiw 
so the Lord of the Valley, whose laws were all of them kind 
and good, had expressly ordained. 

I stood still to watch the progress of these poor wayfaring 
people, who moved slowly on, like so many ticket-porters, 
with burdens of various kinds on their backs ; of which some 
were heavier, and some were lighter ; but from a burden of 
<me kind or other, not one traveller was entirely free. There 
might be some difference in the degree, and some distinction 
in the nature, but exemption there was none. 

The Widow, 

A sorrowful widow, oppressed with the burden of grief for 
the loss of an affectionate husband, moved heavily on ; and 
would have been bowed down by her heavy load, had not the 
surviving children with great alacrity stepped forward and 
supported her. Their kindness afler a while so much light- 
ened the load, which threatened at first to be intolerable, that 
she even went on her way with cheerfulness, and more than 
repaid their help, by applying the strength she derived from 
it to their future assistance. 
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T%e Husband. 

I next saw a poor old man tottering under a burden m 
heayy, that I expected him every moment to sink under it 
I peeped into his pack, and saw it was made up of many sad 
articles ; there were poverty, oppression, sickness, debt, and, 
what made by far the heaviest part, undutiful children. I 
was wondering how it was that he got on even so well as he 
did, till I spied his wife, a kind, meek, Christian woman, who 
was doing her utmost to assist him. She quietly got behind, 
gently laid her shoulder to the burden, and carried a much 
larger proportion of it than appeared to me when I was at 
a distance. It was not the smallest part of the benefit, that 
she was anxious to conceal it. She not only sustained him 
by her strength, but cheered him by her counsels. She 
told him, that '* through much tribulation we must entet 
into rest;" that '^he that overcometh shall inherit all 
things." In short, she so supported his fainting spirit, that 
he was enabled to ** run with patience the race that was set 
before him." 

J*he Kind Neighbor, 

An infirm blind woman was creeping forward with a trery 
heavy burden, in which were packed sickness and want, with 
numberless other of those raw materials, out of which human 
misery is worked up. She was so weak that she could not 
have got on at all, had it not been for the kind asnstance of 
another woman almost as poor as herself; who, though dhe 
had no light burden of her own, cheerfully lent a huelping 
hand to a fellow-traveller who was still more heavily laden. 
This friend had indeed little or nothing to give ; but the very 
voice of kindness is soothing to the weary. And I remarked 
in many other cases, that it was not so much the degree of 
the help afforded, as the manner of helping, that lightened 
the burdens. Some had a coarse, rough, clumsy way of as- 
sisting a neighbor, which, though in fact it might be of real 
ase, yet seemed, by galling the traveller, to add to the load 
it was intended to lighten ; while I observed in others, that 
80 chea^p a kindness as a mild word, or even an affectionate 
look, made a poor burdened wretch move on cheerily. The 
bare feeling that some human being cared for him, seemed 
to lighten the load. — But to return to this kind neighbor. 
She had a little old book in her hand, the covers of whieii 
were worn out by much use. When she saw the Umd 
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woman ready to faint, she would read her a few words out 
of this book, such as the following : — " Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." " Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted." " I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee." " For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh out for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory." These quickened 
the pace and sustained the spirits of the blind traveller; 
and the kind neighbor, by thus directing the attention of the 
poor sufferer to the blessings of a better world, helped to 
enable her to sustain the afflictions of this, more effectually 
than if she had had gold and silver to bestow on her. 

The Clergyman, 

A pious minister, sinking under the weight of a distressed 
parish, whose worldly wants he was totally unable to bear, 
was suddenly relieved by a charitable widow, who came up, 
and took all the sick and hungry on her own shoulders, as 
her part of the load. The burden of the parish, thus divided, 
became tolerable. The minister, being no longer bowed 
down by the temporal distresses of his people, applied him- 
self cheerfully to his own part of the weight. And it was 
pleasant to see how those two persons, neither of them very 
strong, or rich, or healthy, by thus kindly uniting together, 
were enabled to bear the weight of a whole parish ; though, 
singly, either of them must have sunk under the attempt. 
And I remember one great grief I felt during my whole jour- 
ney was, that I did not see more of this union and concur- 
ring kindness, more of this acting in concert, by which all 
the burdens might have been so easily divided. It troubled 
me to observe, that of all the laws of the valley, there was 
not one more frequently broken than ^* the law of kindness.'* 

The Negroes. 

I now spied a swarm of poor black men, women, and chil- 
dren, a multitude which no man could number ; these groan- 
ed, and toiled, and sweated, and bled under far heavier loads 
than I had yet seen. But for a while no man helped them ; 
at length a few white travellers were touched with the sor- 
rowftd sighing of those millions, and very heartily did they 
put their hands to the burdens ; but their number was not 
quite equal to the work they had undertaken. I perceived, 
however, that they never lost sight of those poor heavy-laden 
wretches; though often repulsed, they returned again to -the 
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charge ; though discomfited, they renewed the. effort, and 
some even pledged themselves to an annual. attempt till the 
project was accomplished ; and as the number of these gen- 
erous helpers increased every year, I felt a comfortable hope, 
that before all the blacks got out of the valley, the whites 
would fairly divide the burden, and the loads would be effect- 
ually lightened.* 

Among the travellers, I had occasion to remark, that those 
who most kicked and struggled under their burdens, only 
made them so much the heavier, for their shoulders became 
extremely galled by those vain and ineffectual struggles. 
The load, if borne patiently, would in the end have turned 
even to the advantage of the bearers, for so the Lord of the 
valley had kindly decreed ; but as to these grumblers, they 
had all the smart, and none of the benefit ; they had the 
present suffering, without the future reward. But the thing 
which made all these burdens seem so very heavy was, that 
in every one, without exception, there was a certain inner 
packet, which most of the travellers took pains to conceal, 
and kept carefully wrapped up ; and while they were forward 
enough to complain of the other part of their burdens, few 
said a word about this ; though in truth it was the pressing 
weight of this secret packet which served to render the gen- 
eral burden so intolerable. In spite of all their caution, I 
contrived to get a peep at it. I found in each that this pack- 
et had the same label ; the word sin was written on all as a 
general title, and in ink so black, that they could not wash it 
out. I observed that most of them took no small pains to 
hide the writing ; but I was surprised to see that they did 
not try to get rid of the load, but the label. If any kind 
friend who assisted these people in bearing their burdens, did 
but so much as hint at the secret packet , or advise them to 
get rid of it, they took fire at once, and commonly denied 
they had any such article in their portmanteau ; and it was 
those whose secret packet swelled to the most enormous size, 
who most stoutly denied they had any. 

I saw, with pleasure, however, that some who had long 
labored heartily to get rid of this inward packet, at length 
found it much diminished, and the more this packet shrunk 
in size, the lighter was the other part of their burdens also. 
I observed, moreover, that though the label always remained 
in some degree indelible, yet that those who were earnest to 
get rid of the load, found that the original traces of the label 

* This pious and philanthropic hope, the amiable writer just lived to see real- 
ized, before abe was called to oer great reward. 
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grew fiunter also ; it was never quite oblitersled in anj, 
though in some cases it seemed nearly effaced. 

Then, methought, all at once I heard a voice, as it had 
been the voice of an angel, crying out, and saying, *< Ye un- 
happy pilgrims, why are ye troubled about the burden which 
ye are doomed to bear through this Valley of Tears 1 Know 
ye not, that as soon as ye shaJl have escaped out of this valley, 
the whole burden shall drop off, provided ye neglect not to 
remove that inward weight, that secret load of sin, which 
principally oppresses you? Study, then, the whole will of 
the Lord of this valley. Learn from him how this heavy 
part of your burdens may now be lessened, and how, at last, 
it shall be removed forever. Be comforted. Faith and hope 
may cheer you even in this valley. The passage, though it 
seems long to weary travellers, is comparatively short ; for 
beyond, there is a land of everlasting rest, where ye shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; where ye shall be 
led to living fountains of waters, and all tears shall be wiped 
away from your eyes." 



THE 



STRAIT GATE AND THE BROAD WAY. 



AN ALLEGORY. 



Now I had a second vision of what was passing in the 
Valley of Tears. Methought I saw again the same kind of 
travellers whom I had seen in the former part, and they were 
wandering at large through the same vast wilderness. At 
first setting out on his journey, each traveller had a small 
lamp, so fixed in his hosom, that it seemed to make a part of 
himself; but as this natural light did not prove to be suffi- 
cient to direct them in the right way, the King of the coun- 
try, in pity to their wanderings and their blindness, out of 
his gracious condescension, promised to give these poor way- 
faring people an additional supply of light from his own royal 
treasury. But, as he did not choose to lavish his favors where 
there seemed no disposition to receive them, he would not 
bestow any of his oil on such as did not think it worth asking 
for. " Ask, and ye shall have," was the universal rule he 
laid down for them. But, though they knew the condition 
of the obligation, many were prevented from asking through 
pride and vanity, for they thought they had light enough al- 
ready, preferring the feeble glimmerings of their own lamp, 
to all the offered light from the King's treasury. Yet it was 
observed of those who rejected it, as thinking they had enough, 
that hardly any acted up to what even their own natural light 
showed them. Others were deterred from asking, because 
they were told that this light not only pointed out the dan- 
gers and difficulties of the road, but, by a certain reflecting 
power, it turned inward on themselves, and revealed to them 
ugly sights in their own hearts, to which they rather chose 
to be blind; for those travellers were of that preposterous 
number who ** chose darkness rather than light," and for the 
old obvious reason, " because their deeds were evil." Now, 
it was remarkable that these two properties were inseparable, 
and that the lamp would be of little outward use, except to 
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those who used it as an internal reflector. A threat and a 
promise, also, never failed to accompany the offer of this light 
from the King ; a promise that, to those who improved what 
they had, more should be given ; and a threat, that from those 
who did not use it wisely, should be taken away even what 
they had. 

I observed, that when the road was very dangerous ; wheir 
terrors, and difficulties, and death beset the fervent traveller ; 
then, on their faithful importunity, the King voluntarily gave 
large and bountiful supplies of light, such as in common 
seasons never could have been expected ; always proportion- 
ing the quantity given to the necessity of the case ; "as their 
day was, such was their light and strength." 

Though many chose to depend entirely on their own ori- 
ginal lamp, yet it was observed that this light was apt to go 
out if left to itself It was easily blown out by those violent 
gusts which were perpetually howling through the wilder- 
ness ; and indeed it was the natural tendency of that un- 
wholesome atmosphere to extinguish it, just as you have seen 
a candle go out when exposed to the vapors and foul air of a 
damp room. It was a melancholy sight to see multitudes of 
travellers heedlessly pacing on, boasting they had light enough 
of their own, and despising the offer of more. But what as- 
tonished me most of all was, to see many, and some of them, 
too, accounted men of first-rate wit, actually busy in blowing 
out their own light, because while any spark of it remained, 
it only served to torment them, and point out things which 
they did not wish to see. And having once blown out their own 
light, they were not easy till they had blown out that of their 
neighbors also ; so that a good part of the wilderness seemed 
to exhibit a sort of universal bUnd man's buff, each endeavor- 
ing to catch his neighbor, while his own voluntary blindness 
exposed him to be caught himself; so that each was actually 
falling into the snare he was laying for another, till at length, 
as selfishness is the natural consequence of blindness, " Catch 
he that catch can," became the general motto of the wil- 
derness. 

Now, I saw in my vision, that there were some others who 
were busy in strewing the most gaudy flowers over the nu- 
merous bogs, and precipices, and pitfalls, with which the wil- 
derness abounded ; and thus making danger and death look 
so gay, that the poor thoughtless creatures seemed to delight 
in their own destruction. Those pitfalls did not appear 
deep or dangerous to the eye, because over them were raised 
gay edifices with alluring names. These were filled with 
singing men and singing women; and with dancing, and 
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feasting, and gaming, and drinking, and jollity, and madness. 
But though the scenery was gay, the footing was unsound. 
The floors were full of holes, through which the unthink- 
ing merry-makers were continually sinking.. Some tumbled 
through in the middle of a song ; more at the end of a feast ; 
and though there was many a cup of intoxication wreathed 
round with flowers, yet there was always poison at the bottom. 
But what most surprised me was, that though no day passed 
over their heads in which some of these merry-makers did 
not drop through, yet their loss made little impression on 
those who were left. Nay, instead of being awakened to 
more circumspection and self-denial, by the continual drop- 
ping off" of those about them, several of them seemed to bor- 
row from thence an argument of a directly contrary tendency ; 
and the very shortness of time was only urged as a reason to 
use it more sedulously for the indulgence in sensual delights. 
" Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." " Let us 
crown ourselves with rose-buds before they are withered." 
With these, and a thousand other such little inscriptions, the 
gay garlands of the wilderness were decorated. Some ad- 
mired poets were set to work to set the most corrupt senti- 
ments to the most harmonious tunes ; these were sung with- 
out scruple, chiefly indeed by the looser sons of riot, but not 
seldom also by the more orderly daughters of sobriety, who 
were not ashamed to sing to the sound of instruments, senti- 
ments so corrupt and immoral, that they would have blushed 
to speak or read them ; but the music seemed to sanctify the 
corruption, especially such as was connected with love or 
drinking. 

Now, I observed that all the travellers who had so much as 
a spark of light left, seemed, every now and then, as they 
moved onwards, to cast an eye, though with very diflerent 
degrees of attention, towards the Happy Land, which they 
were told lay at the end of their journey ; but as they could 
not see very far forward, and as they knew there was a Dark 
and shadowy Valley which must needs be crossed before they 
could attain to the Happy Land, they tried to turn their at- 
tention from it as much as they could. The truth is, they 
were not sufficiently apt to consult a map and a road-book 
which the King had given them, and which pointed out the 
path to the Happy Land so clearly, that the " wayfaring man, 
though simple, could not err." This map also defined very 
correctly the boundaries of the Happy Land from the Land 
of Misery, both of which lay on the side of the Dark and 
shadowy Valley ; but so many beacons and light-houses were 
erected, so many clear and explicit directions furnished for 
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aToiding the one country and attaining the other, that it wu 
not the King's fault, if even one single traveller got wrong. 
But I am inclined to think that, in spite of the map and iS» 
road-book, and the King's word, and his offers of assist- 
ance to get them thither, the travellers in general did not 
heartily and truly believe, after all, that there was any such 
country as the Happy Land ; or at least the paltry and tran- 
sient pleasures of the wilderness so besotted them, the thoughts 
of the Dark and shadowy Valley so frightened them, that 
they thought they should be more comfortable by banishing 
all thought and forecast, and driving the subject quite out of 
their heads. 

Now, I also saw in my dream, that there were two roads 
through the wilderness, one of which every traveller must 
needs take. The first was narrow, and difficult, and rough, 
but it was infallibly safe. It did not admit the traveller to 
stray either to the right hand or to the left, yet it was hi 
from being destitute of real comforts or sober pleasures. The 
other was a broad and tempting way, abounding with luxu- 
rious fruits and gaudy flowers, to tempt the eye and jriease 
the appetite. To forget this Dark Valley, through which 
every traveller was well assured he must one day pass, seemed 
indeed the object of general desire. To thb grand end all 
that human ingenuity could invent was industriously set to 
work. The travellers read, and they wrote, and they painted, 
and they sung, and they danced, and they drank as they 
went along, not so much because they all cared for these 
things, or had any real joy in them, as because this restless 
activity served to divert their attention from ever being fixed 
on the Dark and shadowy Valley. 

The King, who knew the thoughtless tempers of the trav- 
ellers, and how apt they were to forget their journey's end, 
had thought of a thousand little kind attentions, to warn 
f hem of their dangers : and as we sometimes see in our gar- 
dens written on a board in great letters. Beware of Sprino- 
GuNs, — Man Traps are set here ; so had this King caused 
to be written and stuck up before the eyes of the travellers, 
several little notices and cautions ; such as, '' Broad is the 
way that leadeth to destruction." '' Take heed, lest ye also 
perish." " Wo to them that rise up early to drink wine." 
" The pleasures of sin are but for a season," &c. Such 
were the notices directed to the Broad Wmy travellers ; but 
they were so busily engaged in plucking the flowers, some- 
times before they were blown, and in devouring the fruits, 
often before they were ripe, and in loading themselves with 
ifeUaw clay, under the weight of which millions periadied. 
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that they had no time so much as to look at the King's di- 
rections. Many went wrong because they preferred a merry 
journey to a safe one^ and because they were terrified by 
certain notices, chiefly intended for the Narrow Way travel- 
lers ; such as, ** Ye shall weep and lament, but the world 
shall rejoice : '' but had these foolish people allowed them- 
selves time or patience to read to the end, which they sel- 
dom would do, they would have seen these comfortable words 
added, *^ But your sorrow shall be turned into joy ; '' also, 
" Your joy no man taketh from you ; " and, " They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy." 

Now, I also saw in my dream, that many travellers, who 
had a strong dread of ending at the Land of Misery, walked 
up to the Strait Gate, hoping, that though the entrance was 
narrow, yet if they could once get in, the road would widen ; 
but what was their grief, when, on looking more closely, they 
saw written on the inside, '^ Narrow is the way 1 '' this made 
them take fright ; they compared tho inscriptions with which 
the whole way was lined, such as, ''Be ye not conformed to 
this world ; deny yourselves, take up your cross," with all 
the tempting pleasures of the wilderness. Some indeed 
recollected the fine descriptions they had read of the Happy 
Land, the Golden City, and the Rivers of Pleasure, and th^y 
sighed ; but then those joys were distant, and firom the faint* 
ness of their light they soon got to think that what was remote 
might be uncertain ; and while the present good increased 
in bulk, the distant good receded, diminished, disappeared. 
Their faith failed ; they would trust no farther than they could 
see ; they drew back and got into the Broad Way, taking a 
common but sad refuge in the number, the fashion, and the 
gayety of their companions. When these faint-hearted peo- 
ple, who yet had set out well, turned back, their light was 
quite put out, and then they became worse than those who 
had made no attempt to get in. '' For it is impossible," that 
is, it is next to impossible, " for those who were once en- 
lightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and the good 
word of God, and the powers of the world to come, if they 
fall away, to renew them again to repentance." 

A few honest, humble travellers, not naturally stronger than 
the rest, but strengthened by their trust in the King's word 
came up by the light of their lamps, and meekly entered in 
It the Strait Gate. As they advanced farther, they felt less 
heavy ; and though the way did not in reality grow wider, 
yet they grew reconciled to the narrowness of it, especially 
when they saw the walls here and there studded with certain 
jewels called promises^ such as, '^ He that endureth to the 
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end shall be saved ; " and '' My grace is sufficient for you." 
Some, when they were almost ready to faint, were encouraged 
by seeing that many niches in the Narrow Way were filled 
with statutes and pictures of saints and martyrs, who had 
borne their testimony at the stake, that the Narrow Way was 
the safe way ; and these travellers, instead of sinking at the 
sight of the painted wheel and gibbet, the sword and furnace, 
were animated with these words written under them, " Those 
that wear white robes came out of great tribulation," and " Be 
ye followers of those who through faith and patience inherit 
the promises." 

In the mean time there came a great multitude of travel- 
lers all from Laodicea : this was the largest party I had yet 
seen : these were " neither hot nor cold ; " they would not 
give up future hope, and they could not endure present pain. 
So they contrived to deceive themselves, by fancying that 
though they resolved to keep the Happy Land in view, yet 
there must needs be many different ways which led to it, no 
doubt all equally sure, without being all equally rough ; so 
. they set on foot certain little contrivances to attain the end 
without using the means, and soflened down the spirit of the 
King's directions to fit them to their own practice. Some- 
times they would split a direction in two, and only use that 
half which suited them. For instance, when they met with 
the following rule on the way-post, " Trust in Ihe" Lord, and 
be doing good," they would take the first half, and make 
themselves easy with a general sort of trust, that through the 
mercy of the King all would go well with them, though they 
themselves did nothing. And on the other hand, many made 
sure that a few good works of their own would do their busi- 
ness, and carry them safely to the Happy Land, though they 
did not trust in the Lord, nor place any faith in his word. 
So they took the second half of the spliced direction. Thus 
some perished by a lazy faith, and others by a working pride. 

A large party of Pharisees now appeared, who had so 
neglected their lamp that they did not see their way at all, 
though they fancied themselves to be full of light ; they kept 
up appearances so well as to delude others, and most effect- 
ually to delude themselves, with a notion that they might be 
found in the right way at last. In this dreadful delusion they 
went on to the end ; and, till they were finally plunged in the 
Dark Valley, never discovered the horrors which awaited them 
on the dismal shore. It was remarkable, that while these 
Pharisees were often boasting how bright their light burnt, in 
order to get the praise of men, the humble travellers, whose 
9teady light showed their good works to others, refijsed all 
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commendation; and the brighter their light shined before 
men, so much the more they insisted that they ought to 
glorify not themselves, but their Father which is in heaven. 

I now set myself to observe what was the particular let, 
molestation, and hinder ance, which obstructed particular 
travellers in their endeavors to enter in at the strait gate. I 
remarked a huge, portly man, who seemed desirous of getting 
in, but he carried about him such a vast provision of bags 
full of gold, and had on so many rich garments, which stuffed 
him out so wide, that though he pushed and squeezed, like one 
who had really a mind to get in, yet he could not possibly do 
so. Then I heard a voice, crying, " Wo to him who loadeth 
himself with thick clay." The poor man felt something was 
wrong, and even went so far as to change some of his more 
cumbersome vanities into others which seemed less bulky ; 
but still he and his pack were much too wide for the gate. 
He would not, however, give up the matter so easily, but be- 
gan to throw away a little of the coarser part of his baggage ; 
but still I remarked that he threw away none of the vanities 
which lay near his heart. He tried again, but it would not 
do ; still his dimensions were too large. He now looked up, 
and read these words, '* How hardly shall those who have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God ! " The poor man 
sighed, to find that it was impossible to enjoy his fill of both 
worlds, and " went away sorrowing." If he ever afterwards 
cast a thought towards the Happy Land, it was only to regret 
that the road which led to it was too narrow to admit any but 
the meagre children of want,, who were not so encumbered by 
wealth as to be too big for the passage. Had he read on, he 
would have seen, that " with God all things are possible." 

Another advanced with much confidence of success, for, 
having little worldly riches or honors, the gate did not seem 
80 strait to him. He got to the threshold triumphantly, and 
seemed to look back with disdain on all that he was quitting. 
He soon found, however, that he was so bloated with pride, 
and stuffed out with self-sufficiency, that he could not get in. 
Nay, he was in a worse way than the rich man just named ; 
for he had been willing to throw away some of his outward 
luggage, whereas this man refused to part with a grain of 
that vanity and self-applause which made him too large for 
the way. The sense of his own worth so swelled him out, 
that he stuck fast in the gateway, and could neither get in 
nor out. Finding, now, that he must cut off all those big 
thoughts of himself, if he wished to be reduced to such a size 
as to pass the gate, he gave up all thoughts of it. He scorned 
that humility and aelf^lenial which might have shrunk him 
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down to the proper dimensions ; the more he msisted an his 
own qualifications for entrance, the more impossible it becaon 
to enter, for the bigger he grew. Finding that he must be^ 
come quite another manner of man, before he could hi^ to 
get in, he gave up the desire ; and I now saw, that thoo^ 
when he set his face towards the Happy Land, he could not 
get an inch forward, yet the instant he made a motion to 
turn back into the world, his speed became rapid enough, 
and he got back into the Broad Way much sooner than he 
got out of it. 

Many, who for a time were brought down from their usual 
bulk by some affliction, seemed to get in with ease. They 
now thought all their difficulties over, for, having been 8m> 
feited with the world during their late disappointment, they 
turned their backs upon it willingly enough, and fancied they- 
were tired of it. A fit of sickness, perhaps, which is very apt 
to reduce^ had for a time brought their bodies into subjection, 
so that they were enabled just to get in at the gateway ; but, 
as soon as health and spirits returned, the way grew narrower 
and niurrower to them ; they could not get on, but turned 
short, and got back into the world. I saw many attempt to 
enter who were stopped short by a large burden of worldhf 
C0re$ ; others by a load of idolatrous attcLchments ; bmt I ob- 
served that nothing proved a more complete bar than that 
vast bundle of prejudices with which multitudes were loaded. 
Others were fatally obstructed by loads of bad kabitSy which 
they would not lay down, though they knew it prevented their 
entrance. 

Some few, however, of most descriptions, who had kept 
their light alive by craving constant supplies from the King's 
treasury, got through at last by a strength which they felt 
not to be their own. One poor man, who carried the largest 
bundle of bad habits I had seen, could not get on a step ; he 
never ceased, however, to implore for light enough to see 
where his misery lay ; he threw down one of his bundles, then 
another, but all to little purpose ; still he could not stir. At 
last, striving as if in agony (which is the true way of enter- 
ing), he threw down the heaviest article in his pack; this 
was selfishness : the poor fellow felt relieved at once ; his 
light burnt brightly, and the rest of his pack was as nothing. 

Then I heard a great noise as of carpenters at work. I 
looked what this might be, and saw many sturdy travellers, 
who, finding they were too bulky to get through, took it into 
their heads not to reduce themselves, but to widen the gate : 
they hacked on this side, and hewed on that ; but all their 
hacking, and hewingi and hammering, was to no pui^poBe : 
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they got only their labor for their pains. It would have been 
possible for them to have reduced themselves, had they at^ 
tempted it ; but to widen the Narrow Way was impossible. 

What grieved me most was, to observe that many who had 
got on successfully a good way, now stopped to rest, and to 
admire their own progress. While they were thus valuing 
themselves on their attainments, their light diminished. 
While these were boasting how far they had left others be- 
hind, who had set out much earlier, some slower travellers, 
whose beginning had not been so prcnnising, but who had 
walked meekly and circumspectly, now outstripped them. 
These last walked ** not as though they had already attained; 
but this one thing they did, forgetting the things which were 
behind, they pushed forward toward the mark for the prize of 
their high calling." These, though naturally weak, " yet by 
laying aside every weight, finished the race that was before 
them.'^ Those who had kept their 'Might burning," who 
were doI " wise in their own conceit," who " laid their help 
on One that is mighty," who had ** chosen to suffer affliction 
father than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season," came 
It length to the Happy Land. They had indeed the Dark 
and shadowy Valley to cross, but even there they found a 
" rod and a staff" to comfort them. Their light, instead of 
being put out by the damps of the Valley and of the Shadow 
of l&ath, often burnt with added brightness. Some indeed 
Buffered the terrors of a short eclipse ; but even then their 
light, like that of a dark lantern, was not put out ; it wa3 only 
tamed for a while from him who carried it, and even these 
often finished their course with joy. But be that as it might, 
the instant they reached the Happy Land, all tears were 
wiped firom their eyes, and the King himself came forth, and 
welcomed them into his presence, and put a crown upon 
Uieir heada, with these words, '^ Well done, good and faithfiil 
«enrant ; enter thoa into the joy of thy Lord." 



PARLEY THE PORTER. 

AN ALLEGORY. 

SHOWING HOW ROBBERS WITHOUT CAN NEVER GET INTO ▲ 
HOUSE UNLESS THERE ARE TRAITORS WITHIN. 



There was once a certain nobleman, who had a house or 
castle situated in the midst of a great wilderness, but enclosed 
in a garden. Now, there was a band of robbers in the wil- 
derness, who had a great mind to plunder and destroy the 
castle ; but they had not succeeded in their endeavors, be- 
cause the master had given strict orders to " watch without 
ceasing." To quicken their vigilance, he used to tell them, 
that their care would soon have an end ; that, though the 
nights they had to watch were dark and stormy, yet they 
were but few ; the period of resistance was short, that of rest 
would be eternal. 

The robbers, however, attacked the castle in various ways. 
They tried at every avenue ; watched to take advantage of 
every careless moment ; looked for an open door or a neg- 
lected window. But though they often made the bolts shake 
and the windows rattle, they could never greatly hurt the 
house, much less get into it. Do you know the reason ? It 
was because the servants were never off their guard. They 
heard the noises plain enough, and used to be not a little 
frightened, for they were aware both of the strength and per- 
severance of the enemies. But what seemed rather odd to 
some of these servants, the Lord used to tell them, that while 
they continued to be afraid, they would be safe ; and it passed 
into a sort of proverb in that family, " Happy is he that fear- 
eth always." Some of the servants, however, thought this a 
contradiction. 

One day, when the master was going from home, he call- 
ed his servants all together, and spoke to them as follows :— 
" I will not repeat to you the directions I have so often given 
you ; they are all written down in the book op laws, of 
which every one of you has a copy. Remember, it is a very 
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short time that you are to remain in this castle ; you will soon 
remove to my more settled habitation, to a more durable 
house, not made with hands. As that house is never exposed 
to any attack, so it never stands in need of any repair ; for 
that country is never infested by any sons of violence. Here 
you are servants ; there you will be princes. But mark my 
words, — and you will find the same in the book of my 
LAWS, — whether you will ever attain to that house, will depend 
on the manner in which you defend yourselves in this. A stout 
vigilance for a short time will secure you certain happiness 
forever. But every thing depends on your present exertions. 
Don't complain and take advantage of my absence, and call 
me a hard master, and grumble that you are placed in the 
midst of a howling wilderness, without peace or security. 
Say not, that you are exposed to temptations without any 
power to resist them. You have some difficulties, it is true, 
but you have many helps and many comforts to make this 
house tolerable, even before you get to the other. Yours is 
not a hard service, and, if it were, * the time is short.* You 
have arms if you will use them, and doors if you will bar 
them, and strength if you will use it. I would defy all the 
attacks of the robbers without, if I could depend on the fidel- 
ity of the people within. If the thieves ever get in and 
destroy the house, it must be by the connivance of one of the 
family ; — for it is a standing law of this castle, that mere out- 
ward attack can never destroy it, if there be no consenting 
traitor within. You will stand or fall as you observe this 
rule. If you are finally happy, it will be by my grace and fa- 
vor ; if you are ruined, it will be your own fault." 

When the nobleman had done speaking, every servant re- 
peated his assurance of attachment and firm allegiance to his 
master. But among them all, not one was so vehement and 
loud in his professions as old Parley the Porter. Parley, in- 
deed, it was well known, was always talking, which exposed 
him to no small danger ; for as he was the foremost to prom- 
ise, so he was the slackest to perform ; and, to speak the 
truth, though he was a civil-spoken fellow, his Lord was more 
afiraid of him, with all his professions, than he was of the 
' rest who protested less. He knew that Parley was vain, 
credulous, and self-sufficient; and he always apprehended 
more danger firom Parley's impertinence, curiosity, and love 
of novelty, than even fi'om the stronger vices of some of his 
other servants. The rest, indeed, seldom got into any 
scrape, of which Parley was not the cause, in some shape or 
other. 
I am sorry to be obliged to confess, that though Parley 
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was allowed every refreshment^ and all the needful rest 
which the nature of his place permitted, yet he thought it 
very hard to be forced to be so constantly on duty. " Noth* 
ing but watching I " said Parley. *' I have, to be sure, many 
pleasures, and meat sufficient ; and plenty of chat, in virtue 
of my office ; and I pick up a good deal of news of the 
comers and goers, by day, — but it is hard that at night I 
must watch as narrowly as a house-dog, and yet let in no 
company without orders, only because there is said to be a 
few straggling robbers here in the wilderness, with whom my 
master does not care to let us be acquainted. He pretends 
to make us vigilant through fear of the robbers, but I sus- 
pect it is only to make us mope alone. A merry companion 
and a mug of beer would make the night pass cheerily.'' 
Parley, however, kept all these thoughts to himself, or ut- 
tered them only when no one heard ; for talk he must. He 
began to listen to the nightly whistling of the robbers under 
the windows with rather less alarm than formerly, and wa« 
sometimes so tired of watching, that he thought it was even 
better to run the risk of being robbed once, than to live al' 
ways in the fear of robbers. 

There were certain bounds in which the Lord allowed his 
servants to walk and divert themselves at all proper seasons. 
A pleasant garden surrounded the castle, and a thick hedge 
separated this garden from the wilderness, which was in- 
fested by the robbers : in this garden they were permitted to 
amuse themselves. The master advised them always to 
keep within these bounds. " While you observe this rule," 
said he, " you will be safe and well ; and you will consult 
your own safety and happiness, as well as show your love to 
me, by not venturing even to the extremity of your bounds : 
he who goes as far as he dares, always shows a wish to go 
farther than he ought, and commonly does so." 

It was remarkable, that the nearer these servants kept to 
the castle, and the farther from the hedge, the more ugly the 
wilderness appeared. And the nearer they approached the 
forbidden bounds, their own home appeared more doll, and 
the wilderness more delightful. And this the master knew 
when he gave his orders; for he never either did or said 
any thing without a good reason. And when his servants 
sometimes desired an explanation of the reason, he used to 
tell them they would understand it when they came to the 
ether house ; for it was one of the pleasures of that house, 
that it would explain all the mysteries of this, and any little 
obscurities in the master's conduct would be then made quite 
plain. 
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Parley was the first who promised to keep clear of the 
hedge, and yet was oflen seei^ loolcing as near as he durst. 
One day he ventured close up to the hedge, put two or three 
stones one on another, and tried to peep over. He saw one 
of the robbers strolling as near as he could be, on the forbid- 
den side. This man's name was Mr. Flatterwell, a smooth, 
civil man, " whose words were softer than butter, having war 
in his heart." He made several low bows to Parley. 

Now, Parley knew so little of the world, that he actually 
concluded all robbers must have an ugly look, which should 
frighten you at once; and coarse, brutal manners, which 
would at first sight show they were enemies. He thought, 
like a poor ignorant fellow as he was, that this mild, specious 
person could never be one of the band. Flatterwell accosted 
Parley with the utmost civility, which put him quite off his 
guard ; for Parley had no notion that he could be an enemy, 
who was so soft and civil. For an open foe he would have 
been prepared. Parley, however, after a little discourse, 
drew this conclusion, that either Mr. Flatterwell could not 
be one of the gang, or that, if he was, the robbers themselves 
could not be such monsters as his master had described, 
and therefore it was a folly to be afraid of them. 

Flatterwell began, like a true adept in his art, by lulling 
an Parley's suspicions asleep, and instead of openly abusing 
bis master, which would have opened Parley's eyes at once, 
he pretended rather to commend him in a general way, as a 
person who meant well himself, but was too apt to suspect 
others. To this Parley assented. The other then ventured 
to hint by degrees, that though the nobleman might be a 
good master in the itaain, yet he must say he was a little . 
strict, and a little stingy, and not a little censorious; that he 
was blamed by the gentlemen in the wilderness for shutting 
his house against good company; and his servants were 
laughed at by people of spirit for submitting to the gloomy 
life of the castle, and the insipid pleasures of the garden, in- 
stead of ranging in the wilderness at large. 

" It is true enough," said Parley, who was generally of the 
opinion of the person he was talking with. '' My master is 
rather harsh and close. But to own the truth, all the barring, 
and locking, and bolting, is to keep out a set of gentlemen, 
who, he assures us, are robbers, and who are waiting for an 
Q][qportunity to destroy us. I hope no offence, sir, but by your 
livery I suspect you, sir, are one of the gang he is so much 
afraid of." 

FlattenDeU. Afraid of me? ImpossiUe, dear Mr. Parley. 

TOU I. 8 
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Yoa see I do not look like an enemy. I am unarmed ; what 
harm can a plain man like me do 1 

Parley. Why, that is true enough. Yet my master says, 
that if we were once to let you into the house, we should be 
ruined, soul and body. 

FlatterweU. I am sorry, Mr. Parley, to hear so sensible a 
man as you are so deceived. This is mere prejudice. He 
knows we are cheerful, entertaining people, foes to gloom and 
superstition, and therefore he is so morose he will not let you 
get acquainted with us. 

Parley, Well ; he says you are a band of thieves, gam^ 
biers, murderers, drunkards, and atheists. 

FlatterweU, DonH believe him : the worst we should do, 
perhaps, is, we might drink a friendly glass with you, to your 
master's health ; or play an innocent game of cards, just to 
keep you awake ; or sing a cheerful song with the maids : 
now, is there any harm in all this ? 

Parley, Not the least in the world. And I begin to 
think there is not a word of truth in all my master says. 

FlatterweU. The more you know us, the more you will 
like us. But I wish there was not this ugly hedge between us. 
I have a great deal to say, and I am afraid of being overheard. 

Parley was now just going to give a spring over the hedge, 
but checked himself, saying, '' I dare not come on your side; 
there are people about, and every thing is carried to my 
master." FlatterweU saw by this that his new friend was 
kept on his own side of the hedge by fear rather than by prin- 
ciple, and from that moment he made sure of him. '' Dear 
Mr. Parley," said he, " if you will allow me the honor of a little 
conversation with you, I will call under the window of your 
lodge this evening. I have something to tell you greatly to 
your advantage. I admire you exceedingly. I long for your 
friendship: our whole brotherhood is ambitious of being 
known to so amiable a person." " O dear," said Parley, "I 
shall be afraid of talking to you at night ; it is so against 
my master's orders. But did you say you had something to 
tell me to my advantage 1 " 

FlatterweU, Yes, I can point out to you how you may be 
a richer, a merrier, and a happier man. If you will admit 
me to-night under the window, I will convince you that it is 
prejudice, and not wisdom, which makes your master bar his 
door against us ; I will convince you that the mischief of a 
robber, as your master scurrilously calls us, is only in the- 
name ; that we are your true friends, and only mean to pro* 
mote your happiness. 
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** DonH say «?«," said Parley ; " ptay come alone ; I would 
not s^e the rest of the gang for the world ; but I think there 
can be no great harm in tdking to you through the bars, if 
you came alone; but I am determined not to let you in. 
Yet I can't say but I wish to know what you can tell me so 
much to my advantage ; indeed, if it is for my good, I ought 
to know it." 

Flatterwett, [Ching out, turns back.) Dear Mr* Parley^ 
there is one thing I had forgotten. I cannot get over^ the 
hedge at night without assistance. You know there is a 
secret in the nature of that hedge ; you in the house may get 
over to us in the wilderness of your own accord, but we can- 
not get to your side by our own strength. You must look 
about, to see where the hedge is thinnest, and then set to 
work to clear away here and there a little bough for me ; it 
won't be missed ; and if there is but the smallest hole made 
on your side, those on ours can get through ; otherwise, we 
do but labor in vain. To this Parley made some objection^ 
through the fear of being seen. Flatterwell replied, that the 
smallest hole from within would be sufficient, for he could 
then work his own way. " Well," said Parley, " I will con* 
sider of it. To be sure, I shall even then be equally safe in 
the castle, as I shall have all the bolts, bars, and locks, be^ 
tween us ; so it will make but little difference." 

"Certainly not," said Flatterwell — who knew it would 
make all the difference in the world. So they parted, with 
mutual protestations of regard. Parley went home charmed 
with his new friend. His eyes were now clearly opened as 
to his master's prejudices against the robbers ; and he was 
convinced there was more in the name than in the thing. 
"But," said he, "though Mr. Flatterwell is certainly an 
agreeable companion, he may not be so safe an inmatew 
There can, however, be no harm in talking at a distance, 
and I certainly won't let him in." 

Parley, in the course of the day, did not forget his promise 
to thin the hedge of separation a little. At first, he only tore 
off a handful of leaves, then a little sprig, then he broke 
away a bough or two. It was observable, the larger the 
breach became, the worse he began to think of his master, 
and the better of himself Every peep he took through 
the broken hedge increased his desire to get out into the- 
wildemess, and made the thoughts of the castle more irk*- 
some to him. 

He was continually repeating to himself, " I wonder what 
Un Flatterwell can have to say so much to my advantage 1 
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I see he does not wish to hurt my master ; he only wishes to 
serve me." As the hour of meeting, however, drew near^ 
the master's orders now and then came across Parley's 
thoughts. So, to divert them, he took up the book. He 
happened to open it at these words, '^ My son, if sinners en- 
tice thee, consent thou not." For a moment his heart failed 
him. '' If this admonition should be sent on purpose I " said 
he ; '* but, no, 'tis a bugbear. My master told me, that if I 
went to the bounds, I should get over the hedge. Now, I 
went to the utmost limits, and did not get over." Here con- 
science put in, " Yes, but it was because you were watched." 
'' I am sure," continued Parley, ^* one may always stop where 
one wiU ; and this is only a trick of my master's to spoil 
sport. So I will even hear what Mr. Flatterwell has to say 
so much to my advantage. I am not obliged to follow his 
counsels ; but there can be no harm in hearing them." 

Flatterwell prevailed on the rest of the robbers to make no 
public attack on the castle that night. *' My brethren," said 
he, ** you now and then fail in your schemes, because you are 
for violent beginnings, while my soothing, insinuating meas- 
ures hardly ever miss. You come blustering and roaring, and 
frighten people, and set them on their, guard. You in^ire 
them with terror of you, while my whole scheme is to make 
them think well of themselves, and ill of their master. If I 
once get them to entertain hard thoughts of him, and high 
thoughts of themselves, my business is done, and they fall 
plump into my snares. So let this delicate affair alone to 
me. Parley is a sofUy fellow ; he must not be frightened, 
bat cajcded. He is the very sort of man to succeed with, 
and worth a hundred of your sturdy, sensible fellows. With 
them, we want strong arguments and strong temptations; 
hut with such fellows as Parley, in whom vanity and sensu- 
ality are the leading qualities (as, let me tell you, is the case 
with far the greater part), flattery, and a promise of ease and 
pleasure, will do more than your whole battle array. If 
you will let me manage, I will get you all into the castle be- 
fore midnight." 

At night the castle was barricaded as usual, and no one 
had observed the hole which Parley had made in the hedge. 
This oversight arose that night from the servants neglecting 
one of the master's standing orders — to make a nightly eap- 
aminaiion of the state of things. The neglect did not pro- 
ceed so much from wilful disobedience, as from having passed 
the evening in sloth and diversion, which often amounts to 
nearly the same in its consequences. 
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As all was very cheerful within, so all was very quiet with- 
out. And before they went to bed, some of the servants ob- 
served to the rest, that, as they heard no robbers that night, 
they thought they might now begin to remit something of 
their diligence in bolting and barring ; that all this fastening 
and locking was very troublesome, and they hoped the dan- 
ger was now pretty well over. It was rather remarkable, 
that they never made these sort of observations, but after 
an evening of some excess, and when they had neglected 
their " private business with their master." All, however, 
except Parley, went quietly to bed, and seemed to feel un- 
common security. 

Parley crept down to his lodge. He had half a mind tb 
go to bed too. Yet he was not willing to disappoint Mr. 
Flatter well. So civil a gentleman ! To be sure, he might 
have bad designs. Yet what right had he to suspect any 
body who made such professions, and who was so very civil ? 
" Besides, it is something for my advantage," added Parley. 
" I will not open the door, that is certain ; but as he is to 
come alone, he can do me no harm through the bars of the 
windows ; and he will think I am a coward, if I don't keep 
my word. No, I will let him see that I am not afraid of my 
own strength ; I will show him I can go what length I please, 
and stop short when I please." Had Flatterwell heard this 
boastful speech, he would have been quite sure of his man. 

About eleven. Parley heard the signal agreed upon. It 
was so gentle as to cause little alarm. So much the worse. 
Flatterwell never frightened any one, and therefore seldom 
failed of any one. Parley stole softly down, planted himself 
at his little window, opened the casement, and spied his new 
friend. It was pale star-light. Parley was a little fVightened ; 
for he thought he perceived one or two persons behind Flat- 
terwell ; but the other assured him it was only his own shadow, 
which his fears had magnified into a company. " Though I 
assure you," said he, ''I have not a friend but what is as 
harmless as myself." 

They now entered into serious discourse, in which Flatter- 
well showed himself a deep politician. He skilfully mixed 
up in his conversation a proper proportion of praise on the 
pleasures of the wilderness, of compliments to Parley, of ridi- 
cule on his master, and of abusive sneers on the book in 
which the master's laws were written. Against this last he 
had always a particular spite, for he considered it as the 
grand instrument by which the Lord maintained his servants 
in their allegiance, and when they could once be brought to 

15 • 
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sneer at the book, there was an end of submission to the Lord. 
Parley had not penetration enough to see his drift. " As to 
THE BOOK, Mr. Flatterwell," said he, " I do not know whether 
it be true or false. I rather neglect than disbelieve it. I am 
forced, indeed, to hear it read once a week, but I never look 
into it myself, if I can help it." " Excellent," said Flatter- 
well to himself, '* that is just the same thing. This is safe 
ground for me. For whether a man does not believe in thb 
BOOK, or does not attend to it, it comes pretty much to the 
same, and I generally get him at last," 

" Why cannot we be a little nearer, Mr. Parley ? " said 
Flatterwell ; " I am afraid of being overheard by some of 
your master's spies. The window from which you speak is 
so high, I wish you would come down to the door." " Well," 
said Parley, *^ I see no great harm in that. There is a little 
wicket in the door, through which we may converse with mote 
ease and equal safety. The same fastenings will be still be- 
tween us." So down he went, but not without a degree of 
fear and trembling. 

The little wicket being now opened, and Flatterwell stand- 
ing close on the outside of the door, they conveo'sed with great 
ease. " Mr. Parley," said Flatterwell, " I should not have 
pressed you so much to admit me into the castle, but out of 
pure disinterested regard to your own happiness. I shall get 
nothing by it, but I cannot bear to think that a person so 
wise and amiable should be shut up in this gloomy dungeon, 
under a hard master, and a slave to the unreasonable tyranny 
of his BOOK OF LAWS. If you admit me, you need have no 
more waking, no more watching." Here Parley involuntarily 
slipped back the bolt of the door. " To convince you of my 
true love," continued Flatterwell, " I have brought a botde 
of the most delicious wine that grows in the wilderness. 
You shall taste it, but you must put a glass through the wicket 
to receive it, for it is a singular property in this wine, that 
we of the wilderness cannot succeed in conveying it to you 
of the castle, without you hold out a vessel to receive it." 
" O, here is a glass," said Parley, holding out a large goblet, 
which he always kept ready to be filled by any chance-comer. 
The other immediately poured into the capacious goblet a 
large draught of that delicious intoxicating liquor, with which 
the family of the Flatterwells have for near 6000 years gained 
the hearts and destroyed the souls of all the inhabitants of 
the castle, whenever they have been able to prevail on them 
to hold out a hand to receive it. This the wise master of the 
castle well knew would be the case^ for he knew what was in 
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men ; he knew their propensity to receive the delicious poison 
of the Flatterwells ; and it was for this reason that he gave 
them THE BOOK of his laws, and planted the hedge, and in- 
vented the bolts, and doubled the locks. 

As soon as poor Parley had swallowed the fatal draught, it 
acted like enchantment. He at once lost all power of resist* 
ance. He had no sense of fear left. He despised his own 
safety, forgot his master, lost all sight of the house in the 
other country, and reached out for another draught as eagerly 
as Flatterwell held out the bottle to administer it. " What a 
fool have I been," said Parley, " to deny myself so long ! " 
"Will you now let me in?" said Flatterwell. "Ay, that I 
will," said the deluded Parley. Though the train was now 
increased to near a hundred robbers, yet so intoxicated was 
Parley, that he did not see one of them, except his new friend. 
Parley eagerly pulled down the bars, drew back the bolts, 
and forced open the locks, thinking he could never let in his 
friend soon enough. He had, however, just presence of mind 
to say, " My dear friend, I hope you are alone." Flatterwell 
swore he was — Parley opened the door — in rushed, not Flat^ 
terwell only,- but the whole banditti, who always lurked be» 
hind in his train. The moment they had got sure possession, 
Flatterwell changed his soil tone, and cried out in a voice of 
thunder, " Down with the castle. Kill, burn, and destroy." 

Rapine, murder, and conflagration, by turns took place 
Parley was the very first whom they attacked. He was 
overpowered with wounds. As he fell, he cried out, " O, 
my master, I die a victim to my unbelief in thee, and to 
my own vanity and imprudence. O that the guardians of 
all other castles would hear me with my dying breath re- 
peat my master's admonition, that ' all attacks from without 
will not destroy unless there is some confederate within.' 

that the keepers of all other castles would learn from my 
ruin, that he who parleys with temptation is already undone ; 
that he who allows himself to go to the very bounds, will 
soon jump over the hedge ; that he who talks out of the 
window with the enemy, will soon open the door to him ; 
that he who holds out his hand for the cup of sinful flattery, 
loses all power of resisting ; that when he opens the door to 
one sin, all the rest fly in upon him, and the man perishes as . 

1 now do." 
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SHEPHERD OF SALISBURY PLAIN.* 



Mr. Johnson, a very worthy, charitable gentleman, was 
travelling, some time ago, across one of those vast plains, which 
are well known in Wiltshire. It was a fine summer's even- 
ing, and he rode slowly, that he might have leisure to admire 
€rod in the works of his creation. For this gentleman was 
of opinion, that a walk or a ride was as proper a time as any 
to think about good things ; for which reason, on such occa- 
sions, he seldom thought so much about his money, or his 
trade, or public news, as at other times, that he might with 
more ease and satisfaction enjoy the pious thoughts which the 
wonderful works of the great Maker of heaven and earth are 
intended to raise in the mind. 

As this serene contemplation of the visible heavens insen- 
eibly lifted up his mind from the works of God in nature to 
the same God as he is seen in revelation, it occurred to him, 
that this very connection was clearly intimated by the royal 
prophet in the nineteenth psalm, — that most beautiful de- 
scription of the greatness and power of God exhibited in the 
former part, plainly seeming intended to introduce, illustrate, 
and unfold, the operations of the word and Spirit of God on 
the heart in the latter. And he began to run a parallel in 
his own mind, between the effects of that highly poetical and 
glowing picture of the material sun in searching and warm- 
mg the earth, in the first six verses, and the spiritual opera- 
tion attributed to the " law of God," which fills up the re- 

* This is not a fictitious character. The extraordinary person, whose edify- 
ing history is here given, was Dtand SaunderSf a poor shepherd, of West Lav- 
ington. He used to keep bis Bible in the thatch of his hut on Salisbury Plain ; 
b^ reading which, and prayer, he seemed to keep up a constant communion 
with Grod. When the late Mr. Stedman, of Shrewsbury, went, in 1771, to set- 
tle on the curacy at Little Cheverel, the next \-illage to Lavington, the first 
person he met was this shepherd, who told him, some time after, that, taking the 
stranger to be the minister expected there, he repeated to himself those words 
ofSt. Paul; Rom. X. 15, ''How beautifiil upon the mountains are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, and brmg glad tidings of good things I ** 
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maining part of the psalm. And he persuaded himself that 
the divine Spirit which dictated this fine hymn, had left it as 
a kind of general intimation to what use we were to convert 
our admiration of created things ; namely, that we might be 
led by a sight of them to raise our views from the kingdom 
of nature to that of grace, and that the contemplation of God 
in his works might draw us to contemplate him in his word. 

In the midst of these reflections, Mr. Johnson's attention 
was all of a sudden called off by the barking of a shepherd's 
dog ; and, looking up, he spied one of those little huts, which 
are here and there to be seen on those great downs ; and near 
it was the shepherd himself, busily employed with his dog in 
collecting together his vast flock of sheep. As he drew near- 
er, he perceived him to be a clean, well-looking, poor man, 
near fifty years of age. His coat, though at first it had prob- 
ably been of one dark color, had been in a long course of 
years so often patched with different sorts of cloth, that it 
was now become hard to say which had been the original 
color. But this, while it gave a plain proof of the shepherd's 
poverty, equally proved the exceeding neatness, industry, and 
good management of his wife. His stockings no less proved 
her good housewifery, for they were entirely covered with 
darns of different colored worsted, but had not a hole in them ; 
and his shirt, though nearly as coarse as the sails of a ship, 
was as white as the drifted snow, and was neatly mended 
where time had either made a rent or worn it thin. This 
furnishes a rule of judging, by which one shall seldom be 
deceived. If I meet with a laborer hedging, ditching, or 
mending the highways, with his stockings and shirt tight and 
whole, however mean and bad his other garments are, I have 
seldom failed, on visiting his cottage, to find that also clean 
and well ordered ; and his wife notable, and worthy of en- 
couragement. Whereas a poor woman, who will be lying 
abed, or gossiping with her neighbors, when she ought to 
be fitting out her husband in a cleanly manner, will seldom 
be found to be very good in other respects. 

This was not the case with our shepherd ; and Mr. John- 
son was not more struck with the decency of his mean and 
firogal dress, than with his open, honest countenance, which 
bore strong marks of health, cheerfiilness, and spirit. 

Mr. Johnson, who was on a journey, and somewhat fearfiil, 
from the appearance of the sky, that rain was at no great 
distance, accosted the shepherd with asking what sort of 
weather he thouaht it would be on the morrow. ** It will be 
sach weather as pleases me/' answered the shepherd. 
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Though the answer was delivered in the mildest and most 
civil tone that could be imagined, the gentleman thought the 
words themselves rather rude and surly, and asked him how 
that could be. " Because," replied the shepherd, " it will 
be such weather as shall please God, and whatever pleases 
him always pleases me." 

^ Mr. Johnson, who delighted in good men and good things, 
was very well satisfied with his reply. For he justly thought, 
that though a hypocrite may easily contrive to appear better 
than he really is to a stranger ; and that no one should be 
too soon trusted, merely for having a few good words in his 
mouth ; yet, as he knew that " out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh;" he always accustomed himself 
to judge favorably of those who had a serious deportment 
and solid manner of speaking. " It looks as if it proceeded 
firom a good habit," said he ; '' and though I may now and then 
be deceived by it, yet it has not often happened to me to be 
sa Whereas, if a man accosts me with an idle, dissolute, 
vulgar,, indecent, or profane expression, I have never been 
deceived in him, but have generally, on inquiry, found his 
character to be as bad as his language gave me room to 
expect." 

He entered into conversation with the shepherd in the fol- 
lowing manner: — "Yours is a troublesome life, honest 
friend," said he. " To be sure, sir," replied the shepherd, 
'* 'tis not a very lazy life ; but His not near so toilsome as 
that which my great Master led for my sake ; and he had 
every state and condition of Hfe at his choice, and chose a 
hard one ; while I only submit to the lot that is appointed 
me." '' You are exposed to great cold and heat," said the 
gentleman. " True, sir," said the shepherd ; " but then I 
am not exposed to great temptations ; and so, tiirowing one 
thing against another, God is pleased to contrive to make 
things more equal than we poor, ignorant, short-sifted 
creatures are apt to think. David was happier when he 
kept his father's sheep on such a plain as this, and employed 
in singing some of his own psalms perhaps, than ever he was 
when he became king of Israel and Judah. And I daie 
say,, we should never have' had some of the most beautiful 
texts in all those fine psahns, if he had not been a shepherd, 
which enabled him to make so many fine comparisons and 
similitudes, as one may say, from country life, flocks of 
sheep,, hills^ and valleys, fields of corn, and fountains of 
water." 

^ Yoa think then," said the gentleman,,/' that, a laborious 
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life is a happy one/' " I do, sir, and more so, especially, as 
it exposes a man to fewer sins. If king Saul had continued 
a poor, laborious man to the end of his days, he might ha^e 
liyed happy and honest, and died a natural death in his bed 
at last ; which, you know, sir, was more than he did. But I 
speak with reverence, for it was Divine Providence overruled 
all that, you know, sir, and I do not presume to make com- 
parisons. Besides, sir, my employment has been particularly 
honored: Moses was a shepherd in the plains of Midian. 
It was to ' shepherds keeping their flocks by night,' that the 
angels appeared in Bethlehem, to tell the best news, the 
gladdest tidings, that ever were revealed to poor sinful men : 
often and often has the thought warmed my poor heart ia 
the coldest night, and filled me with more joy and thankful^ 
ness than the best supper could have done." 

Here the shepherd stopped, for he began to feel that he^ 
had made too free, and had talked too long. But Mr. John- 
son was so well pleased with what he said, and with the 
cheerful, contented manner in which he said it, that he de- 
sired him to go on freely, for that it was a pleasure to him to- 
meet with a plain man, who, without any kind of learning^ 
but what he had got from the Bible, was able to t^k so 
well on a subject in which all men, high and low^ rich and 
poor, are equally concerned. 

" Indeed, I am afraid I make too bold, sir, for it better 
becomes me to listen to such a gentleman as you seem to be, 
than to talk in my poor way ; but, as I was sayings sir, I won*- 
der all working men do not derive as great joy and delight 
as I do from thinking how God has honored poverty ! O,, 
sir, what great, or rich, or mighty men have had such honor 
put (m them, or their condition, as shepherds, tent^-makersy 
fishermen, and carpenters, have had? Besides, it seems as 
if God honored industry also. The way of duty is not only 
the way of safety, but it is remarkable how many, in the 
exercise of the common duties of their calling, humbly and 
rightly performed, as we may suppose, have found honors,, 
preferment, and blessing; while it does not occur to me,, 
that the whole sacred volume presents a single instance of a 
like blessing conferred on idleness. Rebekah, Rachel, and 
Jethro's daughters, were diligently employed in the lowest 
occupaticms of a country life, when Providence, by means of 
those very occupations, raised them up husbands so famous 
in history as Isaac, Jacob, and the prophet Moses. The- 
shepherds were neither playing nor sleeping, but * watching- 
theur flocks/ when they Teceired the news of a Savior's birth;, 
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and the woman of Samaria, by the laborious office of drawing 
water, was brought to the knowledge of Him who gave her 
to drink of ' living water.' " 

*' My honest firiend," said the gentleman, " I perceive you 
are well acquainted with Scripture." " Yes, sir, pretty well, 
blessed be God ! Through his mercy I learnt to read when I 
was a little boy ; though reading was not so common when I 
was a child, as I am told, through the goodness of Providence 
and the generosity of the rich, it is likely to become now-a- 
days. I believe Uiere is no day, for the last thirty years, that 
I have not peeped at my Bible. If we can't find time to read 
a chapter, I defy any man to say he can't find time to read a 
verse ; and a single text, sir, well followed and put in prac- 
tice every day, would make no bad figure at the year's end : 
three himdred and sixty-five texts, without the loss of a mo- 
ment's time, would make a pretty stock, a little gdden 
treasury, as one may say, firom new-year's day to new-year's 
day ; and if children were brought up to it, they would come 
to look for their text as naturally as they do for their break- 
fast. No laboring man, 'tis true, has so much leisure as a 
shepherd ; for, while the flock is feeding, I am obliged to be 
still ; and at such times I can now and ih&k tap a shoe for 
fny children or myself, which is a great saving to us ; and 
while I am doing that, I repeat a chapter or a psalm, which 
makes the time pass pleasantly in this wild, solitary place. I 
can say the best part of the New Testament by heart. I be- 
lieve I should not say the best part, for every part is good, 
but I mean the greatest part. I have led but a lonely life, 
and have often had but little to eat ; but my Bible has been 
meat, drink, and company to me, as I may say ;' and when 
want and trouble have come iip<m me, I don't know what I 
should have done, indeed, sir, if I had not had the promnes 
of this book for my stay and support." 

" You have had great difficulties then I " said Mr. JohiH 
BOR. '' Why, as to that,, sir, not more than neighbors' fore; 
I have but little cause to comj^ain, and much to be thankfiil ; 
bat I have had some little struggles, as I wUl leave you to 
judge. I have a wife and eight children, whom I bred up in 
that little ootta^ which you see under the hill, about half a 
mile off." ** What, that with the smoke c<Mning out of the 
chimney ? " said the gentleman^ " O no, sir," replied the 
shepherd, smiling ; '' we have seldom smoke in the evening, 
for we have little to cook, and firing is very dear in these 
parts. 'Tis that cottage which you see on the left hand of 
the church, near that little tok of hawthocnsJ' '^Wbatp 
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that liOYel with only one room above and below, with scarcely 
any chimney ? How is it possible you can live there with such 
a family?" " O, it is very possible, and very certain too," 
cried the shepherd. " How many better men have been 
worse lodged ! How many good Christians have perished in 
prisons and dungeons, in comparison of which my cottage is 
a palace 1 The house is very well, sir ; and if the rain did 
not sometimes beat down upon us through the thatch when 
we are a-bed, I should not desire a better ; for I have health, 
peace, and liberty, and no man maketh me afraid." 

" Well, I will certainly call on you before it be long ; but 
how can you contrive to lodge so many children?" "We 
do the best we can, sir. My poor wife is a very sickly 
woman, or we should always have done tolerably well. There 
are no gentry in the parish, so that she has not met with any 
great assistance in her sickness. The good curate of the 
parish, who lives in that pretty parsonage in the valley, is 
very willing, but not very able, to assist us on these trying 
occasions ; for he has little enough for himself, and a large 
family into the bargain. Yet he does what he can, and more 
than many richer men do, and more than he can well afford. 
Besides that, his prayers and good advice we are always sure 
of; and we are truly thankful for that, for a man must give, 
you know, sir, according to what he hath, and not according 
to what he hath not." 

'' I am afraid," said Mr. Johnson, " that your difficulties 
may sometimes lead you to repine." 

" No, sir," replied the shepherd ; " it pleases God to give me 
two ways of bearing up under them. I pray that they may be 
either removed or sanctified to me. Besides, if my road be 
right, I am contented, though it be rough and uneven. I do 
not so much stagger at hardships in the right way, as I dread 
a false security and a hollow peace, while I may be walking 
in a more smooth but less safe way. Besides, sir, I strength- 
en my faith by recollecting what the best men have suffered, 
and my hope with the view of the shortness of all suffering. 
It is a good hint, sir, of the vanity of all earthly possessions, 
that though the whole land of promise was his, yet the first 
bit of ground which Abraham, the father of the faithful, gol 
possession of, in the land of Canaan, was a gr<we" 

''Are you in any distress at present?" said Mr. Johnson. 
" No, sir, thank God," replied the shepherd. " I get my 
shilling a day ; and most of my children will soon be able to 
cam something ; for we have only three under five years old." 
"Only I" said the gentleman, ''that is a heavy burden." 
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'' Not at all ; God fits the back to it. Though my wife ui 
not able to do any out-of-door work, yet she breeds up her 
children to such habits of industry, that our little maids, be- 
fore they are six years old, can first get a hall]penny, and 
then a penny, a day by knitting. The boys, who are too 
little to do hard work, get a trifle by keeping the birds off the 
corn : for this the farmers will give them a penny or two- 
pence, and now and then a bit of bread and cheese into the 
bargain. When the season of crow-keeping is over, then 
they glean or pick stones : any thing is better than idleness, 
sir, and, if they did not get a farthing by it, I would make 
them do it just the same, for the sake of giving them early 
habits of labor. 

*' So you see, sir, I am not so badly off as many are : nay, 
if it were not that it costs me so much in Apothecary's stuff for 
my poor wife, I should reckon myself well off: nay, I do 
reckon myself well off, for, blessed be God, he has granted 
her life to my prayers, and I would work myself to a 'natomy, 
and live on one meal a-day, to add any comfort to her valu- 
able life : indeed, I have often done the last, and thought it 
no great matter neither." 

While they were in this part of the discourse, a fine, plump, 
cherry-cheek little girl ran up out of breath, with a smile on 
her young, happy face, and, without taking any notice of the 
gentleman, cried out with great joy, "Look here, father; 
only see how much I have got 1 " Mr. Johnson was much 
struck with her simplicity, but puzzled to know what was 
the occasion of this great joy. On looking at her, he per- 
ceived a small quantity of coarse wool, some of which had 
found its way through the holes of her clean, but scanty and 
ragged woollen apron. The father said, " This has been a 
successful day, indeed, Molly ; but don't you see the gentle- 
man ? " Molly now made a curtsy down to the very ground ; 
while Mr. Johnson inquired into the cause of the mutual 
satisfaction which both father and daughter had expressed, at 
the unusual good fortune of the day. 

" Sir," said the shepherd, " poverty is a great sharpener of 
the wits. My wife and I cannot endure to see our children 
(poor as they are) without shoes and stockings, not only on 
account of the pinching cold which cramps their poor little 
limbs, but because it degrades and debases them ; and poor 
people, who have but little regard to appearances, will seldom 
be found to have any great regard for honesty and goodness. 
I don't say this is always the case ; but I am sure it is so 
too often. Now, shoes and stockings being very dear^ we. 
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could never afford to get them without a little contrivance. 
I must show you how I manage about the shoes, when you 
condescend to call at our cottage, sir : as to stockings, this is 
one way we take to help to get them. My young ones, who 
are too little to do much work, sometimes wander at odd hours 
over the hills, for the chance of finding what little wool the 
sheep may drop when they rub themselves, as they are apt to 
do, against the bushes.* These scattered bits of wool the 
children pick out of the brambles, which, I see, have torn sad 
holes in Molly's apron to-day : they carry this wool home, and 
when they have got a pretty parcel together, their mother 
cards it ; for she can sit and card in the chimney-corner, when 
she is not able to wash, or work about the house. The big- 
gest girl then spins it : it does very well for us without dyeing, 
for poor people must not stand for the color of their stockings^ 
After this, our little boys knit it for themselves, while they 
are employed in keeping cows in the fields, and afler they 
get home at night. As for the knitting which the girls and 
their mother do, that is chiefly for sale, which helps to pay 
our rent." 

Mr. Johnson lifted up his eyes in silent astonishment at 
the shifts which honest poverty can make, rather than beg 
or steal, and was surprised to think how many ways of sub- 
sisting there are which those who live at their ease little 
suspect. He secretly resolved to be more attentive to his 
own petty expenses than he had hitherto been, and to be 
more watchful that nothing was wasted in his family. 

But to return to the shepherd. Mr. Johnson told him, 
that, as he must needs be at his friend's house, who lived 
many miles off, that night, he could not, as he wished to do, 
make a visit to his cottage at present. *' But I will certainly 
do it," said he, " on my return ; for I long to see your wife, 
and her nice little family, and to be an eye-witness of her 
neatness and good management." The poor man's tears 
started into his eyes, on hearing the commendations bestowed 
on his wife ; and, wiping them off with the sleeve of his coat, — 
for he was not worth a handkerchief in the world, — he said, 
" O, sir, you just now, I am afraid, called me an humble 
man ; but indeed I am a very proud one." " Proud ! " ex- 
claimed Mr. Jphnson, '* I hope not : pride is a great sin ; and, 
as the poor are liable to it as well as the rich, so good a man 

* This piece of firoga] industry is not imaginary, but a real fact, as is tb* 
character of the shepherd,^ and bia uncommon uiowledge of the SScriptuiea. 
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as you seem to be ought to guard against it." *' Sir,'^ md 
he, " you are right ; but I am not proud of myself. God 
knows I have nothing to be proud of. I am a poor sinner ; 
but indeed, sir, I am proud of my wife : she is not only the 
most tidy, notable woman on the plain, but she is the kindest 
wife and mother, and the most contented, thankful Christian 
that I know. Last year I thought I should have lost her, in 
a violent fit of the rheumatism, caught by going to work too 
soon after her lying-in, I fear ; for 'tis but a bleak, coldish 
place, as you may see, sir, in. winter, and sometimes the 
snow lies so long under the hill, that I can hardly make my- 
self a path to get out and buy a few necessaries in the next 
village ; and we are afraid to send out the children, for fear 
they should be lost, when the snow is deep. So, as I was 
saying, the poor soul was very bad, indeed, and for several 
weeks lost the use of all her limbs except her hands : a mer- 
ciful Providence spared her the use of these, so that, when 
she could not turn in her bed, she could contrive to patch a 
rag or two for her family. She was always saying, had it 
not been for the great goodness of God, she might have had 
her hands lame as well as her feet, or the palsy instead of 
the rheumatism, and then she could have done nothing ; but 
nobody had so many mercies as she had. 

** I will not tell you what we suffered during that bitter 
weather, sir ; but my wife's faith and patience, during that 
trying time, were as good a lesson to me as any sermon I 
could hear ; and yet Mr. Jenkins gave us very comfortable 
ones, too, that helped to keep up my spirits." 

" I fear, shepherd," said Mr. Johnson, " you have found 
this to be but a bad world." 

" Yes, sir," replied the shepherd, " but it is governed by 
a good God. And though my trials have now and then been 
sharp, why, then, sir, as the saying is, if the pain be violent, 
it is seldom lasting ; and if it be but moderate, why, then we 
can bear it the longer ; and when it is quite taken away, 
ease is the more precious, and gratitude is quickened by the 
remembrance : thus, every way, and in every case, I can al- 
ways find out a reason for vindicating Providence." 

" But," said Mr. Johnson, " how do you do to support 
yourself under the pressure of actual want? Is not hunger a 
great weakener of your faith? " 

" Sir," replied the shepherd, " I endeavor to live upon the 
promises. You, who abound in the good things of this world, 
are apt to set too high a value on them. Suppose, sir, the 
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king, seeing me hard at work, were to say to me, that, if I 
would patiently work on till Christmas, a fine palace and a 
great estate should be the reward of my labors. Do you 
think, sir, that a little hunger, or a little cold, or a little wet, 
would make me flinch, when I was sure that a few months 
would put me in possession 1 Should I not say to myself, 
frequently. Cheer up, shepherd ; *tis but till Christmas ? Now, 
b there not much less difference between this supposed day 
and Christmas, when I should take possession of the estate 
and palace, than there is between time and eternity, when I 
am sure of entering on a kingdom not made with hands? 
There is some comparison between a moment and a thousand 
years, because a thousand years are made up of moments, all 
time being made up of the same sort of stuff, as I may say ; 
while there is no sort of comparison between the longest por- 
tion of time and eternity. You know, sir, there is no way 
of measuring two things, one of which has length and 
breadth, which shows it must have an end s(Hnewh|nre; 
and another thing, being eternal, is without end and without 
measure." 

" But," said Mr. Johnson, ** is not the fear of death some- 
times-too strong for your faith 1 " 

" Blessed be God, sir," replied the shepherd, " the dark 
passage through the valley of the shadow of death is made 
safe by the power of Him who conquered death. I know, 
indeed, we shall go as naked out of this world as we came 
into it ; but an humble penitent will not be found naked in 
the other world, sir. My Bible tells me of garments of praise 
and robes of righteousness. And is it not a support, sir, 
under any of the petty difliculties and distresses here, to be 
assured by the word of him who cannot lie, that those who 
were in white robes came out of great tribulation ? But, sir, 
I beg your pardon for being so talkative. Indeed, you great 
folks can hardly imagine how it raises and cheers a poor 
man's heart, when such as you condescend to talk familiarly 
to him on religious subjects. It seems to be a practical com* 
ment on that text which says, * The rich and the poor meet 
together : the Lord is the Maker of them all,' And so far 
from creating disrespect, sir, and that nonsensical wicked 
notion about equality, it rather prevents it. But to return to 
my wife. One Sunday afternoon, when she was at the worst, 
as I was coming out of church, — for I went one part of the 
day, and my eldest daughter the other, so my poor wife was 
never left ak>ne, — as I was coming out of church, I say, Mr. 
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Jenkins, the minister, called out to me, and asked me how 
my wife did, saying he had been kept from coming to see 
her by the deep fall of snow ; and indeed from the parsonage- 
house to my hovel it was quite impassable. I gave him all 
the particulars he asked, and, I am afraid, a good many more, 
£>r my heart was quite f\ill. He kindly gave me a shilling, 
and said he would certainly try to pick out his way and come 
and see her in a day or two. 

*' While he was talking to me, a plain, farmer-looking gen- 
tleman, in boots, who stood by, listened to all I said, bat 
seemed to take no notice. It was Mr. Jenkins's wife's father, 
who was come to pass the Christmas holidays at the parson- 
age-house. I had always heard him spoken of as a plain, fru- 
gal man, who lived close himself, but was remarked to give 
away more than any of his show-away neighbors. 

"Well, I went home with great spirits at this seasonable 
and unexpected supply ; for we had tapped our last sixpence, 
and there was little work to be had, on account of the weath- 
er. I told my wife I had not come back empty-handed. 
* No, I dare say not,* says she ; * you have been serving a 
Master who filleth the hungry with good things, though he 
sendeth the rich empty away.' * True, Mary,' says I ; .* we sel- 
dom fail to get good spiritual food from Mr. Jenkins ; but to- 
day he has kindly supplied our bodily wants. She was more 
thankfrd, when I showed her the shilling, than, I dare say, 
some of your great people are when they get a hundred 
pounds." 

Mr. Johnson's heart smote him when he heard such a value 
set upon a shilling. *' Surely," said he to himself, "I will never 
waste another ;" but he said nothing to the shepherd, who 
thus pursued his story : — 

*' Next morning, before I went out, I sent a part of the 
money to buy a little ale and brown sugar to put into her wa- 
ter-gruel ; which, you know, sir, made it nice and nourishing. 
I went out to cleave wood in a farm-yard ; for there was no 
standing out on the plain, afler such snow as had fallen in the 
night. I went with a lighter heart than usual, because 
I had left my poor wife a little better, and comfortably sup- 
plied for this day ; and I now resolved more than ever to 
trust Grod for the supplies of the next. When I came back 
at night, my wife fell a crying as soon as she saw me. This, 
I own, I thought but a bad return for the blessings she had so 
lately received, and so I told her. — * O,' said she, < it is too 
much; we are too rich; I am now frightened,. not lest we 
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should have no portion in this world, but for fear we should 
have our whole portion in it. Look here, John ! * So say- 
ing, she uncovered the bed whereon she lay, and showed me 
two warm, thick, new blankets. I could not believe my own 
eyes, sir, because, when I went out in the morning, I had left 
her with no other covering than our little, old, thin, blue rug. 
I was still more amazed when she put half a crown into my 
hand, telling me she had had a visit from Mr. Jenkins and 
Mr. Jones, the latter of whom had bestowed all these good 
things upon us. Thus, sir, have our lives been crowned with 
mercies. My wife got about again ; and I do believe, under 
Providence, it was owing to these comforts ; for the rheuma- 
tism, sir, without blankets by night and flannel by day, is but 
a baddish job, especially to people who have little or no fire. 
She will always be a weakly body ; but, thank God, her soul 
prospers and is in health. But I beg your pardon, sir, for 
talking on at this rate." — " Not at all, not at all," said Mr. 
Johnson ; " I am much pleased with your story : you shall 
certainly see me in a few days. Good night." So saying, he 
slipped a crown into his hand, and rode off. " Surely,", said 
the shepherd, " * goodness and mercy have followed me all 
the days of my life,' " as he gave the money to his wife when 
he got home at night. 

As to Mr. Johnson, he found abundant matter for his 
thoughts during the rest of his journey. On the whole, he 
was more disposed to envy than to pity the shepherd. " I have 
seldom seen," said he, " so happy a man. It is a sort of happi- 
ness which the world could not give, and which, I plainly 
see, it has not been able to take «iway. This must be the 
trae spirit of religion. I see, more and more, that true good- 
ness is not merely a thing of words and opinions, but a living 
principle brought into every common action of a man's life. 
What else could have supported this poor couple under evefy 
bitter trial of want and sickness ? No, my honest shepherd, 
I do not pity, but I respect and even honor thee ; and I will 
visit thy poor hovel on my return to Salisbury with as much 
pleasure as I am now going to the house of my friend." 

If Mr. Johnson keeps his word in sending me the account 
of his visit to the shepherd's cottage, I shall be very glad to 
entertain my readers with it. 
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PART II. 

I AM willing to hope that my readers will not be sorry to 
hear some farther particulars of their old accfhamtance, the 
shepherd of Salisbury Plain. They will call to mind, that, at 
the end of the first part, he w^as returning home full of grati- 
tude for the faTors he had received firom Mr. Johnson, whom 
we left pursuing his journey, after having promised to make 
a visit to the shepherd's cottage. 

Mr. Johnson, after having passed some time with his firiend, 
set out on his return to Salisbury, and on the Saturday even- 
ing reached a very small inn, a mile or two distant from the 
shepherd's village ; for he never travelled on a Sunday with- 
out such a reason as he might be able to produce at the day 
of judgment He went, the next morning, to^ the church 
nearest the house where he had passed the night ; and after 
taking such refreshment as he could get at that bouse, he 
walked on to find out the shepherd's cottage. His reason for 
visiting him on a Sunday was chiefly because be si^qrased 
it to be the only day winch the' shepherd's employment al- 
lowed him to pass at home with his family ; and as Mr. Johor 
6on had been struck with his talk, he thought it would be 
neither unpleasant nor unprofitable to observe how a man 
who carried such an appearance of piety spent his Sunday ; 
for though he was so low in the world, this gentleman was 
not above entering very closely into his character, of which 
he thought he should be able to form a better judgment, by 
seeing whether his practice at home kept pace with bis pro- 
fessions abroad ; for it is not so much by observing bow pec^ 
pie talk, as how they live, that we ought to judge of Uieir 
characters. 

After a pleasant walk, Mr. Johnson got within sight of the 
cottage, to which he was directed by the clump of hawtbonis 
and the broken chimney. He wished to take the family by 
surprise ; and walking gently up to the house, be stood awhile 
to listen. The door being half open, he saw the shepherd (who 
looked so respectable in his Sunday coat, that he should hardly 
have known him), his wife, and their numerous young family, 
drawing round their little table, which was covered with a 
clean though very coarse cloth. There stood on it a large 
dbh of potatoes, a brown pitcher, and a piece of a coarse 
loaf. The wife and children stood in silent attention, while 
the shepherd, with uplifted hands and eyes, devoutly begged 
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the blessing of Heaven on their homely fare. Mr. Johnson 
could not help sighing, to reflect, that he had sometimes seen 
better dinners eaten with less appearance of thankfulness. 

The shepherd and his wife then sat down with great seem** 
ing cheerftdness, but the children stood; and while the 
mother was helping them, little fresh-colored Molly, who had 
picked the wool from the bushes with so much delight, 
cried out, " Father, I wish I was big enough to say grace ; 
I am sure I should say it very heartily to-day, for I was 
thinking what must pqor people do who have no salt to their 
potatoes ; and, do but look, our dish is quite full." *' That is 
the true way of thinking, Molly," said the father ; " in what- 
ever concerns bodily wants and bodily comforts, it is our duty 
to compare our own lot with the lot of tho^ who are worse 
off, and this will keep us thankful : on the other hand, when- 
ever we are tempted to set up our own wisdom or goodness, 
we most compare ourselves with those who are wiser and 
better, and that will keep us humble." Molly was now so 
hungry, and found the potatoes so good, that she had no time 
to make any more remarks, but was devouring her dinner 
very heartily, when the barking of the great dog drew her at« 
tention from her trencher to the door, and spying the stran- 
ge, she cried out, *' Iiook, father, see here, if yonder is not 
die good gentleman ! " Mr. Johnson, finding himself discov- 
ered, immediately walked in, and was heartily welcomed by 
the honest shepherd, who told his wife that this was the gen- 
tleman to whcmi they were so much obliged. 

The good woman began, as some very neat people are 
rather too apt to do, with making maa^ apologies that her 
boose was not cleaner, and that things were not in fitter 
order to receive such a gentleman. Mr. Johnson, however, 
on looking round, could discover nothing but the most per- 
fect neatness. The trenchers on which they were eating 
were almost as white as their linen ; and notwithstanding the 
number and smallness of the children, there was not the 
least appearance of dirt or litter. The furniture was very 
simple and poor, hardly indeed amounting to bare necessa- 
ries. It ccmsisted of four brown wooden chairs, which, by 
constant rubbing, were become as bright as a looking-glass ; 
an iron pot and kettle ; a poor old grate, which scarcely held 
a handml of coal, and out of which the little fire that had 
been in it, appeared to have been taken, as soon as it had 
answered the end for which it had been lighted — that of 
Unling their potatoes. Over the chimney stood an old- 
fashioned broad bright candlestick, and a still brighter spit. 
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It was pretty clear that this last was kept rather for orna* 
ment than use. An old carved elbow-chair, and a chest of 
the same date, which stood in the corner, were considered as 
the most valuable part of the shepherd's goods, having been 
in his family for three generations. But ail these were lightly 
esteemed by him, in comparison of another possession, which, 
added to the above, made up the whole of what he had in- 
herited from his father ; and which last he would not have 
parted with, if no other could have been had, for a king's 
ransom; this was the large old Bible, which lay on the 
window-seat, neatly covered with brown cloth, variously 
patched. This sacred book was most reverently preserved 
from dog's ears, dirt, and every other injury, but such as time 
and much use had made it suffer in spite of care. On the 
clean white walls was pasted a hymn on the crucifixion of 
our Savior, a print of the Prodigal Son, the Shepherd's Hymn, 
a New History of a True Book, and Patient Joe, or the 
Newcastle Collier.* 

After the first salutations were over, Mr. Johnson said, that 
if they would go on with their dinner, he would sit down. 
Though a good deal ashamed, they thought it more respectful 
to obey the gentleman, who, having cast his eye on their 
slender provisions, gently rebuked the shepherd for not hav- 
ing indulged himself, as it was Sunday, with a morsel of 
bacon to relish his potatoes. The shepherd said nothing, 
but poor Mary colored, and hung down her head, saying, 
" Indeed, sir, it is not my fault : I did beg my husband to al- 
low himself a bit of meat to-day out of your honor's bounty ; 
but he was too good to do it, and it is all for my sake." The 
shepherd seemed unwilling to come to an explanation, but 
Mr. Johnson desired Mary to go on. So she continued: 
" You must know, sir, that both of us, next to a sin, dread a 
debt ; and, indeed, in some cases, a debt is a sin ; but with 
all our care and pains, we have never been able quite to pay off 
the doctor's bill for that bad fit of rheumatism which I had 
last winter. Now, when you were pleased to give my hus- 
band that kind present the other day, I heartily desired him 
to buy a bit of meat for Sunday, as I said before, that he 
might have a little refreshment for himself out of your kind- 
ness. * But,' answered he, * Mary, it is never out of my 
mind long together, that we still owe a few shillings to the 
doctor (and, thank God, it is all we did owe in the world). 
Now, if I carry him this money directly, it will not only show 
him our honesty, and our good-will, but it will be an encourage* 

* Printed for the Cheap Repository, price Jd. each. 
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ment to him to come to you another time, in case you should 
be taken once more in such a bad fit ; for I must own/ add- 
ed my poor husband, ' that the thought of your being so 
terribly ill, without any help, is the only misfortune that I 
want courage to face.* " 

Here the grateful woman's tears ran down so fast that she 
could not go on. She wiped them with the corner of her 
i^ron, and humbly begged pardon for making so free. " In- 
deed, sir," said the shepherd, *' though my wife is full as un- 
willing to be in debt as myself, yet I could hardly prevail on 
her to consent to my paying this money just then, because 
she said it was hard I should not have a taste of the gentle- 
man's bounty myself But for once, sir, I would have my 
own way. For, you must know, as I pass the best part of my 
time alone, tending my sheep, 'tis a great point with me, sir, 
to get comfortable matter for my own thoughts ; so that 'tis 
rather self-interest in me to allow myself in no pleasures and 
no practices that won't bear thinking on over and over. For 
when one is a good deal alone, you know, sir, all one's bad 
deeds do so rush in upon one, as I may say, and so torment 
one, that there is no true comfort to be had but in keeping 
clear of virrong doings and false pleasures ; and that I suppose 
may be one reason why so many folks hate to stay a bit by 
themselves. But as I was saying, when I came to think the 
matter over on the hill yonder, said I to myself, ' A good din- 
ner is a good thing, I grant, and yet it will be but cold com- 
fort to me a week after, to be able to say. To be sure I had 
a nice shoulder of mutton last Sunday for dinner, thanks to 
the good gentleman ! but then I am in debt. I had a rare 
dinner, that's certain ; but the pleasure of that has long been 
over, and the debt still remains. I have spent the crown ; 
and now, if my poor wife should be taken in one of those fits 
again, die she must, unless God work a miracle to prevent it, 
for I can get no help for her. This thought settled aU ; and 
I set off directly and paid the crown to the doctor, with as 
much cheerfulness as I should have felt on sitting down to 
the fattest shoulder of mutton that ever was roasted. And if 
I was contented at the time, think how much more happy I 
have been at the remembrance ! O, sir, there are no pleas- 
ares worth the name, but such as bring no plague or peni- 
tence afler them." 

Mr. Johnscm was satisfied with the shepherd's reasons, and 
agreed, that though a good dinner was not to be despised, yet 
it was not worthy to be compared with '* a contented mind, 
which (as the Bible truly says) is a continual feast." *' But 
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come/' said the good gentleman, " what have we got in this 
brown mug ? " " As good water," said the shepherd, " as 
any in the king's dominions. I have heard of countries be- 
yond sea in which there is no wholesome water ; nay, I haye 
been myself in a great town not far off, where they are 
obliged to buy all the water which they get, while a good 
Providence sends to my very door a spring as clear and fine 
as Jacob's well. When I am tempted to repine that I have 
often no other drink, I call to mind, that it was nothing bet- 
ter than a cup of cold water which the woman at the well of 
Sychar drew for the greatest guest that ever visited this 
world." 

" Very well," replied Mr. Johnson ; " but as your honesty 
has made you prefer a poor meal to being in debt, I wiU at 
least send and get something for you to drink. I saw a little 
public-house just by the church, as I came along. Let that 
little rosy-faced fellow fetch a mug of beer." So sajring, he 
looked full at the boy, who did not offer to stir, but cast aa 
eye at his father, to know what he was to do. " Sir," said 
the shepherd, " I hope we shall not appear ungrateful, if we 
seem to refuse your favor : my little boy would, I am sure, fly 
to serve you on any other occasion. But, good sir, it is Sun- 
day ; and, should any of my family be seen at a public-house 
on a Sabbath day, it would be a much greater grief to me 
than to drink water all my life. I am often talking against 
these doings to others ; and if I should say one thing, and do 
another, you can't think what an advantage it would give 
many of my neighbors over me, who would be glad enough to 
report that they had caught the shepherd's son at the ale- 
house, without explaining how it happened. Christians, you 
know, sir, must be doubly watchftd ; or they will not only 
bring disgrace on themselves, but, what is much worse, on 
that holy name by which they are called." 

" Are you not a little too cautious, my honest friend ?" said 
Mr. Johnson. " I humbly ask your pardon, sir," replied the 
shepherd, " if I think that is impossible. In my poor notion, 
I no more understand how a man can be too cautious, than 
how he can be too strong, or too healthy." 

" You are right, indeed," said Mr. Johnson, " as a general 
principle ; but this struck me as a very small thing." ** Sir," 
said the shepherd, '' I am afraid you will think me very bold, 
but you encourage me to speak out." " 'Tis what I wish," 
said the gentleman. " Then, sir," resumed the shepherd, 
" I doubt if, where there is a frequent temptation to do wrong, 
any fault can be called small ; that is, in short, if there is any 
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such thing as a small wilful sin. A poor man, like me, is sel* 
dom called oat to do great things ; so that it is not by a few 
striking deeds his character can be judged by his neighbors, 
but by the little round of daily customs he allows himself in." 

" I should like," said Mr. Johnson, ** to know how you 
manage, in this respect." 

*<I am but a poor scholar, sir," replied the shepherd, 
''but I have made myself a little sort of rule. I always 
avoid, as I am an ignorant man, picking out any one single 
difficult text to distress my mind about, or to go and bmld 
opinions upon, because I know that puzzles and injures poor 
unlearned Christians. But I endeavor to collect what is the 
general spirit or meaning of Scripture on any particular sub- 
ject, by putting a few texts together, \diich though I find 
them dispersed up and down, yet all seem to look the same 
way, to prove the same truth, or hold out the same comfort. 
So, when I am tried or tempted, or any thing happens in 
which I am at a loss what to do, I apply to my rule — to the 
* law and the testimony.' To be sure, I can't always find a 
particular direction, as to the very case, because then the 
Bible must have been bigger than all those great books I 
once saw in the library at Salisbury palace, which the butler 
told me were acts of parliament; and, had that been the 
case, a poor man would never have had money to buy, nor a 
working man time to read, the Bible ; and so Christianity 
could only have been a religion for the rich, for those who 
had money and leisure; which, blessed be God! is so far 
from being the truth, that in all that fine discourse of our 
Savior to John's disciples, it is enough to reconcile any poor 
man in the world to his low condition, to observe, when 
Christ reckons up the things for which he came on earth ; to 
observe, I say, what he keeps for last : * Go, tell John,' says 
he, ' those things which ye do hear and see ; the blind re- 
ceive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up.' Now, sir, 
all these are wonders, to be sure, but they are nothing to 
what follows. They are but like the lower rounds of a lad- 
der, as I may say, by which you mount to the top^* and the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them.' I dare say, if John 
had had any doubts before, this last part of the message must 
have cleared them up at once. For it must have made him 
certain sure at once, that a religion which placed preaching 
salvaticMi to the poor above healing the sick, which ranked 
the soul above the body, and set heaven above health, must 
have come firom God." 

VOL. I. 
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" Bat," said Mr, Johnson, ** yon say you can generally pick 
oat your particular duty from the Bible, though that kam^ 
diate duty be not fully explained." 

'* Ind^, sir," replied the shepherd, " I think I can find 
out the principle, at least, if I bring but a willing mind« The 
want of that is the great hindrance. ' Whoso doeth my will, 
he shall know of the doctrine.' You know that text, sir. I 
believe a stubborn will makes the Bible harder to be under- 
stood than any want of learning. 'Tis corrupt affections 
which blind the understanding, sir. The more a man hates 
sin, the clearer he will see his way ; and the more he loves 
holiness, the better he will understand his Bible. The uKNre 
practical conviction will he get of that pleasant truth, that 
* the secret of the Lord is with them that fear him.' Now, 
sir, suppose I had time and learning, and possessed all the 
books I saw at the bishop's, where could I find out a surer 
way to lay the axe to the root of all covetousness, selfishness, 
and injustice, than the plain and ready rule, ' to do unto all 
men as I would they should do unto me ? ' If my neighbor 
does me an injury, can I be at any loss how to proceed with 
him, when I recollect the parable of the unforgiving steward^ 
who refused to pardon a debt of an hundred pence, when his 
own ten thousand talents had been remitted to him ? I defy 
any man to retain habitual selfishness, hardness of heart, or 
any other allowed sin, who daily and conscientiously tries 
his own heart by this touchstone. The straight rule will show 
the crooked practice to every one who honestly tries the one 
by the other." 

"Why, you seem to make Scripture a thing of general i^ 
plication," said Mr. Johnson, '' in cases to which many, I 
fear, do not apply it." 

"It applies to every thing, sir," replied the shepherd. 
** When those men who are now disturbing the peace of the 
world, and trying to destroy the confidence of God's children 
in their Maker and their Savior ; when those men, I say, 
came to my poor hovel with their new doctrines and their 
new books, I would never look into one of them ; for I re> 
membered it was the first sin of the first pair to lose their 
innocence for the sake of a little wicked knowledge ; besides, 
my own Book told me ' to fear God and honor the king— 
to meddle not with them who are given to change — not to 
speak evil of dignities— to render honor to whom honor is 
due.' So that I was fiirnished with a little coat of mail, as 
I may say, which preserved me, while those who had no such 
armor fell into the snare." 
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While they were thus talking, the children, who had stood 
very quietly behind, and had not stirred a foot, now began to 
scamper about all at once, and in a moment ran to the window- 
seat to pick up their little old hats. Mr. Johnson looked 
surprised at this disturbance : the shepherd asked his pardon, 
telling him it was the sound of the church bell which had 
been the cause of their rudeness; for their mother had 
brouffht them up with such a fear of being too late for church, 
that It was but who could catch the first stroke of the bell, 
and be first ready. He had always taught them to think that 
nothing was more indecent than to get into church after it 
was begun ; for, as the service op^ied with an exhortation to 
repentance, and a confession of sin, it looked very presumptu- 
ous not to be ready to join in it : it looked as if people did not 
feel themselves to be sinners. And though such as lived at 
a great distance might plead difference of clocks as an ex- 
cuse, yet those who lived within the sound of the bell could 
pretend neither ignorance nor mistake, 

Mary and her children set forward. Mr. Johnson and the 
shepherd followed, taking care to talk the whole way on such 
subjects as might fit them for the solemn duties of the place 
to which they were going. " I have often been sorry to ob- 
serve," said Mr. Johnson, ''that many, who are reckoned 
decent, good kind of people, and who would on no account 
neglect going to church, yet seem to care but little in what 
fi^e or temper of mind they go thither. They will talk of 
their worldly concerns till they get within the door, and then 
take them up again the very minute the sermon is over, which 
makes me ready to fear they lay too much stress on the mere 
fiwrm of going to a place of worship. Now, for my part, I 
always find that it requires a little time to bring my mind 
into a state fit to do any common business well — much more 
this great and most necessary business of all." " Yes, sir," 
replied the shepherd; ''and then I think, too, how busy 
I should be in preparing my mind, if I was going into 
the presence of a great gentleman, or a lord, or the king ; 
and shall the King of kings be treated with less respect? 
Besides, one likes to see people feel as if going to. church 
was a thing of choice and pleasure, as well as a duty, and 
that they were as desirous not to be the last there, as they 
would be if they were going to a feast or a fair." 

After service, Mr. Jenkins, the clergyman, who was well 
acquainted with the character of Mr. Johnson, and had a 
great respect for him, accosted him with much civility, ex- 
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pressing his concern that he could not enjoy, just now, so 
much of his conversation as he wished, as he was obliged to 
▼isit a sick person at a distance, but hoped to have a little talk 
with him before he left the village. As they walked along 
together, Mr. Johnson made such inquiries about the shep- 
herd as served to confirm him in the high opinion he enter* 
tained of his piety, good sense, industry, and sehMenial. 
They parted, the clergyman promising to call in at the 
cottage in his way home. 

The shepherd, who took it for granted that Mr. Johnson 
was gone to the parsonage, walked home with his ¥n[fe and 
children, and was beginning, in his usual way, to catechize 
and instruct his family, when Mr. Johnson came in, and in- 
sisted that the shepherd should go on with his instructions, 
just as if he were not there. This gentleman, who was very 
desirous of being useful to his own servants and workmen^ 
in the way of religious instruction, was sometimes sorry to 
find, that, though he took a good deal of pains, they now and 
then did not quite understand him ; for, though his meaning 
was very good, his language was not always very plain ; and 
though the things he said were not hard to be understood, 
yet the words were, especially to such as were very ignorant. 
And he now began to find out, that, if people were ever so 
wise and good, yet if they had not a simple, agreeable, and 
familiar way of expressing themselves, some of their plain 
hearers would not be much the better for them. For this 
reason he was not above listening to the plain, humble way 
in which this honest man taught his family ; for, though he 
knew that he himself had many advantages over the shep- 
herd, had more learning, and could teach him many things, 
yet he was not too proud to learn even of so poor a man, in 
any point where he thought the shepherd might have the ad- 
vantage of him. 

This gentleman was much pleased with the knowledge and 
piety which he discovered in the answers of the children, and 
desired the shepherd to tell him how he contrived to keep 
up a sense of divine things in his own mind, and in that of 
hb family, with so little leisure, and so little reading. '' O, 
as to that, sir," said the shepherd, << we do not read much, 
except in one book, to be sure ; but with my hearty prayer 
for God's blessing on the use of that book, what little know^ 
edge is needful seems to come of course, as it were. And 
my chief study has been to bring the fruits of the Sunday 
reading into the week's business, and to keep up the same 
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sense of God in the heart, when the Bible is in the cupboard 
^as when it is in the hand ; in short, to apply what I read in 
the book to what I meet with in the field." 

" I don't quite understand you," said Mr. Johnson. " Sir," 
replied the shepherd, ** I have but a poor gift at conveying 
these things to others, though I have much comfort from 
them in my own mind ; but I am sure that the most ignorant 
and hard-working people, who are in earnest about their sal- 
vation, may help to keep up devout thoughts and good affec- 
tions during the week, though they have hardly any time 
to look at a book ; and it will help them to keep out bad 
thoughts too, which is no small matter. But then they must 
know the Bible : they must have read the word of God dili« 
gently ; that is a kind of stock in trade for a Christian to set 
up with : and it is this which makes me so careful in teach- 
ing it to. my children, and even in storing their memories 
with psalms and chapters. This is a great help to a poor, 
hard-working mait, who will scarcely meet with any thing in 
them but what he may turn to some account. If one lives 
in the fear and the love of God, almost every thing one sees 
abroad will teach one to adore his power and goodness, and 
bring to mind some texts of Scripture, which shall fill the 
heart with thankfulness, and the mouth with praise. When 
I look upwards, the heavens declare the glory of God ; and 
shall I be silent and ungrateful ? If I look round and see 
the valleys standing thick with corn, how can I help blessing 
that power who giveth me all things richly to enjoy 1 I may 
learn gratitude firom the beasts of the field, for the 'ox, 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; ' and shall 
a Christian not know, shall a Christian not consider, what 
great things God has done for him ? I, who am a shepherd ^ 
endeavor to fill my soul with a constant remembrance of that 
good Shepherd, who 'feedeth me in green pastures, and 
maketh me to lie down beside the still waters, and whose 
rod and staff comfort me.' A religion, sir, which has its seat 
in the heart, and its fruits in the life, takes up little time in 
the study. And yet, in another sense, true religion, which from 
sound principle brings forth right practice, fills up the whole 
time, and life too, as one may say." 

" You are happy," said Mr. Johnson, " in this retired life, 
by which you escape the corruptions of the world." " Sir," 
replied the shepherd, " I do not escape the corruptions of 
my own evil nature. Even there, on that wild, solitary hill, I 
can find out that my heart is prone to evil thoughts. I sup- 
pose, sir« that different states have different temptations. 
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You great folks that lire in the world, perhaps, are exposed 
to some, of which such a poor man as I am know nothing. 
But to one who leads a lonely life like me, evil thoughts are 
a chief besetting sin ; and I can no more withstand these 
without the grace of God, than a rich gentleman can with- 
stand the snares of evil company, without the same grace. 
And I feel that I stand in need of God's help continually ; 
and if he should give me iq) to my own evil heart, I should 
be lost." 

Mr. Johnson approved of the shepherd's sincerity ; for he 
had always observed, that where there was no humility, and 
no watchfulness against sin, there was no religion ; and he 
said that the man who did not feel himself to be a sinner, in 
his opinion, could not be a Christian. 

Just as they were in this part of their discourse, Mr. Jen- 
kins, the clergyman, came in. After the usual salutations, 
he said, " Well, shepherd, I wish you joy ; I know you will 
be sorry to gain any advantage by the death of a neighbor ; 
but old Wilson, my clerk, was so infirm, and I trust so well 
prepared, that there is no reason to be sorry for his death. 
I have been to pray by him ; but he died while I staid. I have 
always intended you should succeed to his place ; 'tis no great 
matter of profit, but every little is something." 

" No great matter, sir ! " cried the shepherd ; " indeed, it 
is a great thing to me: it will more than pay my rent. 
Blessed be God for all his goodness ! " — Mary said nothing, 
but lifted up her eyes, full of tears, in silent gratitude. 

*' I am glad of this little circumstance," said Mr. Jenkins, 
" not only for your sake, but for the sake of the office itself 
I so heartily reverence every religious institution, that I would 
never have even the Amen added to the excellent prayers of 
our church by vain or profane lips ; and if it depended on 
me, there should be no such thing in the land as an idle, 
drunken, or irreligious parish clerk. Sorry I am to say that 
this matter is not always sufficiently attended to, and that I 
know some of a very indifferent character." 

Mr. Johnson now inquired of the clergyman whether there 
were many children in the parish. " More than you would 
expect," replied he, " from the seeming smallness of it ; but 
there are some little hamlets which you do not see." " I 
think," returned Mr. Johnson, " I recollect, that, in the con- 
versation, I had with the shepherd on the hill yonder, he told 
me you had no Sunday school." ** I am sorry to say we 
have none," said the minister ; " I do what I can to remedy 
this misfortune by public catechizing ; but having twa or 
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three churches to serve, I cannot give so much time as I 
wish to private instruction ; and having a large family of my 
own, and no assistance from others, I have never been able 
to establish a school." 

" There is an excellent institution in London," said Mr. 
Johnson, " called the Sunday School Society, which kindly 
gives books, and other helps, on the application of such pious 
clergymen as stand in need of their aid, and which I am sure 
would have assisted you ; but I think we shall be able to do 
something ourselves. Shepherd," continued he, " if I were 
a king, and had it in my power to make you a rich and great 
man with a word speaking, I would not do it. Those who 
are raised, by some sudden stroke, much above the station 
in which Divine Providence had placed them, seldom turn 
out very good or very happy. I have never had any great 
things in my power ; but as far as I have been able, I have 
been always glad to assist the worthy. I have, however, 
never attempted or desired to set any poor man much above 
his natural condition, but it is a pleasure to me to lend him 
such assistance as may make that condition more easy to 
himself, and put him in a way which shall call him to the 
performance of more duties than perhaps he could have 
performed without my help, and of performing them in a 

hf^tter mannor to others, and with more comfort tO himself. 

What rent do you pay for this cottage 1 " 

" Fifty shillings a year, sir." 

'* It is in a sad, tattered condition. Is there not a better to 
be had in the village?" 

" That in which the poor clerk lived," said the clergyman, 
" is not only more tight and whole, but has two decent cham- 
bers, and a very large, light kitchen." " That will be very 
convenient," replied Mr. Johnson : ** pray what is the rent?" 
" I think," said the shepherd, ** poor neighbor Wilson gave 
somewhat about four pounds a year ; or it might be guineas." 
" Very well," said Mr. Johnson, " and what will the clerk's 
place be worth, think you ? " " About three pounds," was the 
answer. 

" Now," continued Mr. Johnson, " my plan is, that the 
shepherd should take that house immediately ; for, as the poor 
man is dead, there will be no need of waiting till quarter-day, 
if I make up the difference." ** True, sir," said Mr. Jen- 
kins ; " and I am sure my wife's father, whom I expert to- 
morrow, will willingly assist a little towards buying some of 
the clerk's old goods. And the sooner they remove the bet- 
ter ; hi poor Mary caught that bad rheumatism by sleeping 
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under a leaky thatch/' The shepherd was too much moTed 
to speak, and Mary could hardly sob out, '' O, sir ! you are too 
good ; indeed, this house will do very well." " It may do 
very well for you and your children, Mary," said Mr. Johnson, 
gravely, '' but it will not do for a school : the kitchen is nei- 
ther large nor light enough. Shepherd," continued he, "with 
your good minister's leave and kind assistance, I propose to 
set up in this parish a Sunday school, and to make you the 
master. It will not at all interfere with your weekly calling; 
and it is the only lawful way in which you could turn the 
Sabbath into a day of some little profit to your family, by do- 
ing, as I hope, a great deal of good to the souls of others. 
The rest of the week you will work as usual. The difference 
of rent between this house and the clerk's I shall pay myself; 
for to put you into a better house at your own expense would 
be no great act of kindness. As for holiest Mary, who is not 
fit for hard labor, or any out-of-door work, I propose to endow 
a small weekly school, of which she shall be the mistress, and 
employ her notable turn to good account, by teaching ten or 
a dozen girls to knit, sew, spin, card, or any other useful way 
of getting their 4)read : for all this I shall only pay her the 
usual price; for I am not going to make you rich, but 
useful." 

"Not rich, sir ? " cried the shepherd ; " how can I ever be 
thankful enough for such blessings? And will my poor Mary 
have a dry thatch over her head ? And shall I be able to send 
for the doctor when I am like to lose her? Indeed, my cup 
runs over with blessings. I hope God will give me humility." 
Here he and Mary looked at each other, and burst into tears. 
The gentlemen saw their distress, and kindly walked out 
upon the little green before the door, that these honest people 
might give vent to their feelings. As soon as they were alone, 
they crept into one corner of the room, where they thought 
they could not be seen, and fell on their knees, devoutly 
blessing and praising God for his mercies. Never were more 
hearty prayers presented than this grateful couple offered up 
for their benefactors. The warmth of their gratitude could 
only be equalled by the earnestness with which they besought 
the blessing of God on the work in which they were going to 
engage. 

The two gentlemen now left this happy family, and walked 
to the parsonage, where the evening was spent in a manner 
very edifying to Mr. Johnson, who, the next day, took all 
proper measures for putting the shepherd in immediate pos- 
session of his now comfortable habitation. Mr. Jenkins's 
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father-in-law, the worthy gentleman who gave the shepherd's 
wife the blankets, in the first part of this history, arrived at 
the parsonage before Mr. Johnson left it, and assisted in fitting 
up the clerk's cottage. 

Mr. Johnson took his leave, promising to call on the worthy 
minister and his new clerk once a year, in his summer's 
journey over the plain, as long as it should please God to 
spare his life. He had every reason to be satisfied with the 
objects of his bounty. The shepherd's zeal and piety made 
him a blessing to the rising generation. The old resorted to 
his school for the benefit of hearing the young instructed ; 
and the clergyman had the pleasure of seeing that he was re* 
warded, for the protection he gave the school, by the great 
increase in his congregation. The shepherd not only ex- 
horted both parents and children to the indispensable duty 
of a regular attendance at church, but, by his pious counsels, 
he drew them thither, and, by his plain and prudent instruc- 
tions, enabled them to understand, and of course delight in, 
the public worship of God. 



THE TWO SHOEMAKERS. 



Jack Brown and James Stock were two lads apprenticed, 
at nearly the same time, to Mr. Williams, a shoemaker, in a 
small town in Oxfordshire : they were pretty near the same 
age, but of very different characters and dispositicms. 

Brown was eldest son to a farmer in good circumstances, 
who gave the usual apprentice fee with him. Being a wild, 
giddy boy, whom his father could not well manage, or in- 
struct in farming, he thought it better to send hun out to 
learn a trade at a distance, than to let him idle about at home ; 
for Jack always preferred bird's-nesting and marbles to any 
other employment. He would trifle away half the day, when 
his father thought he was at school, with any boys he could 
meet with, who were as idle as himself; and never could be 
prevailed upon to do or to learn any thing, while a game at 
taw could be had for love or money. All this time, his little 
brothers, much younger than himself, were beginning to fol- 
low the plough, or to carry the corn to mill as soon as they 
were able to mount a cart-horse. 

Jack, however, who was a lively boy, and did not naturally 
want either sense or good nature, might have turned out well 
enough, if he had not had the misfortune to be his mother's 
favorite. She concealed and forgave all his faults. To be 
sure, he was a little wild, she would say, but he would not make 
the worse man for that ; for Jack had a good spirit of his own, 
and she would not have it broke, and so make a mope of the boy. 
The farmer, for a quiet life, as it is called, gave up all these 
points to his wife, and, with them, gave up the future virtue 
and happiness of his child. He was a laborious and indus- 
trious man, but had no religion : he thought only of the gains 
and advantages of the present day, and never took the future 
into the account. His wife managed him entirely ; and, as 
she was really notable, he did not trouble his head about any 
thing further. If she had been careless in her dairy, he 
would have stormed and sworn ; but, as she only ruined one 
child by indulgence, and almost broke the hearts of the rest 
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by unkindness, he gave himself little concern about the mat- 
ter. The cheese, certainly, was good ; and that, indeed, is a 
great point ; but she was neglectful of her children, and a 
tyrant to her servants. Her husband's substance, indeed, 
was not wasted, but his happiness was not consulted. His 
house, it is true, was not dirty, but it was the abode of fury, 
ill-temper, and covetousness. And the farmer, though he 
did not care for liquor, was too often driven to the public- 
house in an evening, because his own was neither quiet nor 
comfortable. The mother was always scolding, and the 
children were always crying. 

Jack, however, notwithstanding his idleness, picked up a 
little reading and writing, but never would learn to cast an 
account — that* was too much labor. His mother was de- 
sirous he should continue at school, not so much for the sake 
of his learning, — whicli she had not sense enough to value, 
— ^but to save her darling from the fatigue of labor ; for, if he 
had not gone to school, she knew he must have gone to work ; 
and she thought the former was the least tiresome of the two. 
Indeed, this foolish woman had such an opinion of his genius, 
that she used, from a child, to think he was too wise for any 
thing but a parson, and hoped she should live to see him one. 
She did not wish to see her son a minister because she loved 
either learning or piety, but because she thought it would 
make Jack a gentleman, and set him above his brothers. 

Farmer Brown still hoped, that, though Jack was likely to 
make but an idle and ignorant farmer, yet he might make no 
bad tradesman, when he should be removed from the indul- 
gences of a father's house, and from a silly mother, whose 
fondness kept him back in every thing. This woman was 
enraged when she found that so fine a scholar as she took 
Jack to be, was to be put apprentice to a shoemaker. The 
farmer, however, for the first time in his life, would have his 
own way. But being a worldly man, and too apt to mind 
only what is falsely called the main chance^ instead of being 
careful to look out for a sober, prudent, and religious master 
for his son, he left all that to accident, as if it had been a 
thing of little or no consequence. This is a very common 
fault ; and fathers who are guilty of it, are in a great meas^ 
ure answerable for the future sins and errors of their children, 
when they come out into the world, and set up for themselves. 
If a man gives his son a good education, a good example, and 
a good master, it is, indeed, possible that the son may not 
turn out well, but it does not often happen ; and when it does, 
the father has no blame resting on him ; and it is a great 
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point towards a man's comfort to have his conscience quiet ' 
in that respect, however God may think fit to overrule events. 

The farmer however took care to desire his friends to in- 
quire for a shoemaker who had good business, and was a 
good workman ; and the mother did not forget to put in her 
word, and desired that it might be one who was not too strict; 
for Jack had been brought up tenderly, was a meek boy, and 
could not bear to be contradicted in any thing. And this is 
the common notion of meekness among people who do not 
take up their notions on rational and Christian grounds. 

Mr. Williams was recommended to the farmer as being the 
best shoemaker in the town in which he lived, and far fix»m 
a strict master ; and, without fiirther inquiries, to Mr. Wil« 
liams he went. 

James Stock, who was the son of an lionest laborer in the 
next village, was bound out by the parish, in consideration of 
his father having so numerous a family, that he was not able 
to put him out himself James was in every thing the very 
reverse of his new companion. He was a modest, industrious, 
pious youth, and, though so poor, and the child of a laborer, 
was a much better scholar than Jack, who was a wealthy 
farmer's son. His father had, it is true, been able to give 
him but very little schooling, for he was obliged to be put to 
work when quite a child. When very young, he used to run 
of errands for Mr. Thomas, the curate of the parish — a very 
kind-hearted young gentleman, who boarded next door to his 
father's cottage. He used also to rub down and saddle his 
horse, and do any other little job for him, in the most civil, 
obliging manner. All this so recommended him to the cler- 
gyman, that he would often send for him in of an evening, 
after he had done his day's work in the field, and conde- 
scended to teach him himself to write and cast accounts, as 
well as to instruct him in the principles of his religion. It 
was not merely out of kindness for the little good-natured 
services James did him, that he showed him this favor, but 
also for his readiness in the catechism, and his devout be- 
havior at church. 

The first thing that drew the minister's attention to this 
boy, was the following : — He had fi'equently given him half- 
pence and pence for holding his horse and carrying him to 
water, before he was big enough to be fiurther useful to him. 
On Christmas-day, he was surprised to see James at church, 
reading out of a handsome new prayer-book : he wcmdered 
how he came by it, for he knew there was nobody in the 
parish likely to have given it to him, for at that time there 
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were no Sunday-schools ; and the father could not afford it, he 
was sure. 

" Well, James," said he, as he saw him when they came 
out, " you made a good figure at church to-day ; it made you 
look like a man and a Christian, not only to have so hand-* 
some a book, but to be so ready in all parts of the service. 
How came you by that book?" James owned, modestly, 
that he had been a whole year saving up the money by single 
halQ>ence, all of which had been of the minister's own giv- 
ing ; and that, in all that time, he had not spent a single far- 
thing on his own diversions. " My dear boy," said good Mr. 
Thomas, '^ I am much mistaken if thou dost not turn out 
well in the world, for two reasons : — First, from thy saving 
turn and self-denying temper ; and next, because thou didst 
devote the first eighteen-pence thou wast ever worth in the 
world to so good a'purpose." 

James bowed and blushed ; and from that time Mr. Thomas 
began to take more notice of him, and to instruct him, as I 
said above. As James soon grew able to do him more con- 
siderable service, he would now and then give him sixpence. 
This he constantly saved till it became a little sum, with 
which he bought shoes and stockings ; well knowing that his 
poor father, with a hard family and low wages, could not 
buy them for him. As to what little money he earned him- 
self by his daily labor in the field, he constantly carried it to 
his mother every Saturday night, to buy bread for the family, 
which was a pretty help to them. 

As James was not over stout in his make, his father thank- 
fully accepted the offer of the parish officers to bind out his 
son to a trade. This good man, however, had not, like 
farmer Brown, the liberty of choosing a master for his son, 
or he would carefully have inquired if he was a proper man 
to have the care of youth ; but Williams the shoemaker was 
already fixed on, by those who were to put the boy out, who 
told him, if he wanted a master, it must be him or none ; for 
the overseers had a better opinion of Williams than he de- 
served, and thought it would be the making of the boy to go 
to him. The father knew that beggars must not be choosers ; 
so he fitted out James for his new place, having, indeed, little 
to give him besides his blessing. 

The worthy Mr. Thomas, however, kindly gave him an 
dd coat and waistcoat, which his mother, who' was a neat 
and notable woman, contrived to make up for him herself, 
without a farthing expense; and when it was turned and 
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made fit for his size, it made him a very handsome suit for 
Sundays, and lasted him a couple of years. 

And here let me stop to remark, what a pity it is that poor 
women so seldom are able or willing to do these sort of little 
handy jobs themselves ; and that they do not oilener bring 
up their daughters to be more useful in family work. They 
are great losers by it every way ; not only as they are dis- 
qualifying their girls from making good wives hereafter, but 
they are losers in point of present advantage; for gentry 
could much oftener afford to give a poor boy a jacket or a 
waistcoat, if it was not for the expense of making it, which 
adds very much to the cost. To my certain knowledge, many 
poor women would often get an old coat, or a bit of coarse 
new cloth, given them, to fit out a boy, if the mothers or sis- 
ters were known to be able to cut it out to advantage, and 
to make it up decently themselves. But half a crown for 
the making a bit of kersey, which costs but a few shillings, is 
more than many very charitable gentry can afford to give : 
so they often give nothing at all, when they see the mothers 
so little able to turn it to advantage. It is hoped they will 
take this hint kindly, as it is meant for their good. 

But to return to our two young shoemakers. They were 
both now settled at Mr. Williams's, who, as he was known 
to be a good workman, ha^ plenty of business. He had 
sometimes two or three journeymen, but no apprentices but 
Jack and James. 

Jack, who, with all his faults, was a keen, smart boy, took 
to learn the trade quick enough ; but the difficulty was to 
make him stick two hours together to his work. At every 
noise he heard in the street, down went the work ; the last 
one way, the upper-leather another ; the sole dropped on the 
ground, and the thread he dragged after him, all the way up 
the street. If a blind fiddler, a ballad-singer, a mountebank, 
a dancing bear, or a drum, were heard at a distance, out 
ran Jack : nothing could stop him ; and not a stitch more 
could he be prevaUed on to do that day. Every duty, every 
promise, was forgotten for the present pleasure: he could 
not resist the smallest temptation : he never stopped for a 
moment to consider whether a thing was right or wrong, but 
whether he liked it or disliked it. And as his ill-judging 
mother took care to send him privately a good supply of 
pocket-money (that deadly bane to all youthful virtue), he 
had generally a few pence ready to spend, and to indulge in 
the present diversion, whatever it was. And what was still 
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worse even than spending his money, he spent his time too, 
or rather his master's time. Of this he was continually re- 
minded by James, to whom he always answered, ''What 
have you to complain about ? It is nothing to you, or any 
one else ; I spend nobody's money but my own." *' That 
may be," replied the other, " but you cannot say it is your 
own time that you spend." He insisted upon it that it was ; 
but James fetched down their indentures, and there showed 
him that he had solemnly bound himself by that instrument 
not to waste his master's property. " Now," quoth James, 
" thy own time is a very valuable part of thy master's prop- 
erty." To this he replied, " Every one's time was his own, 
and he should not sit moping all day over his last ; for his 
part, he thanked God he was no parish 'prentice." 

James did not resent this piece of foolish impertinence, as 
some silly lads would have done ; nor fly out into a violent 
passion ; for even at this early age, he had begun to learn of 
Him " who was meek and lowly of heart ; " and therefore, 
" when he was reviled, he reviled not again." On the con- 
trary, he was so very kind and gentle, that even Jack, vain 
and idle as he was, could not help loving him, though he 
took care never to follow his advice. 

Jack's fondness for his boyish and silly diversions in the 
street, soon produced the effects which might naturally be 
expected ; and the same idleness which led him to fly out 
into the town at the sound of a fiddle, or the sight of a pup- 
pet-show, soon led him to those places to which all these 
fiddles and shows naturally lead ; I mean, the ale-house. The 
acquaintance picked up in the street was carried on at the 
Greyhound ; and the idle pastimes of the boy soon led to the 
destructive vices of the man. 

He was not an ill-tempered youth, nor naturally much 
given to drink ; a sober and prudent master, who had been 
steady in his management, and regular in his own conduct, 
who would have recommended good advice by a good exam- 
ple, might have made something of Jack. But I am sorry 
to say, that Mr. Williams, though a good workman, and not 
a very hard or severe master, was neither a sober nor a 
steady man — so far firom it, that he spent much more time at 
the Greyhound than at home. There was no order either in 
his shop or family. He left the chief care of the business to 
his two young apprentices ; and, being but a worldly man, 
he was at first disposed to show favor to Jack much more 
than to James, because he had more money, and his father 
was better in the world than the father of poor James. 
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At first, therefore, he was disposed to consider James as a 
sort of drudge, who was to do all the menial work of the fam- 
ily, and he did not care how little he taught him of his trade. 
With Mrs. Williams the matter was still worse; she con- 
stantly called him away from the business of his trade, to 
wash the house, nurse the child, turn the spit, or run of 
errands. And here I must remark, that though parish ap- 
prentices are bound in duty to be submissive to both master 
and mistress, and always to make themselves as useful as 
they can in a family, and to be civil and humble ; yet, on the 
other hand, it is the duty of masters always to remember, that 
if they are paid for instructing them in their trade, they 
ought conscientiously to instruct them in it, and not to em- 
ploy them the greater part of their time in such household or 
other drudgery, as to deprive them of the opportunity of ac- 
quiring their trade. This practice is not the less unjust 
because it is common. 

Mr. Williams soon found out that his favorite Jack would 
be of little use to him in the shop ; for though he worked 
well enough, he did not care how little he did. Nor could 
he be of the least use to his master in keeping an account, 
or writing out a bill upon occasion, for, as he never could be 
made to learn to cipher, he did not know addition from mul- 
tiplication. 

One day one of the customers called at the shop in a great 
hurry, and desired his bill might be made out that minute : 
Mr. Williams, having taken a cup too much, made several at- 
tempts to put down a clear account ; but the more he tried, 
the less he found himself able to do it. James, who was sit- 
ting at his last, rose up, and with great modesty asked his 
master if he would please to give him leave to make out the 
bill, saying, that, though but a poor scholar, he would do his 
best, rather than keep the gentleman waiting. Williams 
gladly accepted his offer, and, confused as his head was 
with liquor, he yet was able to observe with what neatness, 
despatch, and exactness the account was drawn out. From 
that time he no longer considered James as a drudge, but as 
one fitted for the higher departments of the trade, and he was 
now regularly employed to manage the accounts ; with which 
all the customers were so well pleased, that it contributed 
greatly to raise him in his master's esteem ; for there were 
now never any of those blunders or false charges for which 
the shop had before been so famous. 

James went on in a regular course of industry, and soon 
became the best workman Mr. Williams had ; but there were 
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many things in the family which he greatly disapproved. 
Some of the journeymen used to swear, £rink, and sing very 
licentious songs. All these things were a great grief to his 
sober mind : he complained to his master, who only laughed 
at him ; and, indeed, as Williams did the same himself, he 
put it out of his own power to correct his servants, if he had 
been so disposed. James, however, used always to reprove 
them, with great mildness indeed, but with great seriousness 
also. This, but still more his own excellent example, pro- 
duced at length very good effects on such of the men as were 
not quite hardened in sin. 

What grieved him most, was the manner in which the 
Sunday was spent. The master lay in bed all the morning ; 
nor did the mother or her children ever go to church, except 
there was some new finery to be shown, or a christening to 
be attended. The town's people were coming to the shop 
all the morning, for work which should have been sent home 
the night before, had not the master been at the ale-house. 
And what wounded James to the very soul was, that the 
master expected the two apprentices to carry home shoes to 
the country customers on the Sunday morning; which he 
wickedly thought was a saving of time, as it prevented their 
hindering their work on the Saturday. These shameful prac- 
tices greatly afBicted poor James : he begged his master, with 
tears in his eyes, to excuse him, but he only laughed at his 
squeamish conscience, as he called it. 

Jack did not dislike this part of the business, and gene- 
rally, after he had delivered his parcel, wasted good part of 
the day in nutting, playing at fives, or dropping in at the 
public-house : any thing was better to Jack than going to 
church. 

James, on the other hand, when he was compelled, sorely 
against his conscience, to carry home any goods on a Sun- 
day morning, always got up as soon as it was light, knelt 
down, and prayed heartily to God to forgive him a sin which 
it was not in his power to avoid : he took care not to lose a 
moment by the way, but as he was taking his walk with the 
utmost speed, to leave his shoes with the customers, he spent 
his time in endeavoring to keep up good thoughts in his mind, 
and praying that the day might come when his conscience 
might be delivered fi-om this grievous burden. He was now 
particularly thankful, that Mr. Thomas had formerly taught 
him so many psalms and chapters, which he used to repeat in 
these walks with great devotion. 

He always got home before the rest of the family was up. 
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dressed himself very clean, and went twice to church ; and 
as he greatly disliked the company and practices of his mas- 
ter's house, particularly on the Sabbath-day, he preferred 
spending his evening alone, reading his Bible, which, I for- 
got to say, the worthy clergyman had given him when he left 
his native village. Sunday evening, which is to some peo- 
ple such a burden, was to James the highest holiday. He 
had formerly learnt a little how to sing a psalm of the clerk 
of his own parish, and this was now become a very delightful 
part of his evening exercise. And as Will Simpson, one of 
the journeymen, by James's advice and example, was now 
beginning to be of a more serious way of thinking, he often 
asked him to sit an hour with him, when they read the Bible, 
and talked it oyer together in a manner very pleasant and 
improving ; and as Will was a famous singer, a psalm or two 
sung together was a very innocent pleasure. 

James's good manners and civility to the customers drew 
much business to the shop ; and his skill as a workman was 
so great, that every one desired his shoes might be made by 
James. Williams grew so very idle and negligent, that he 
now totally neglected his affairs, and to hard drinking added 
deep gaming. All James's care, both of the shop and the 
accounts, could not keep things in any tolerable order : he 
represented to his master that they were growing worse and 
worse ; and exhorted him, if he valued his credit as a trades- 
man, his comfort .as a husband and father, his character as 
a master, and his soul as a Christian, to turn over a new 
leaf. Williams swore a great oath, that he would not be re- 
strained in his pleasures to please a canting parish 'prentice, 
nor to humor a parcel of squalling brats — that let people say 
what they would of him, they should never say he was a 
hypocrite, and, as long as they could not call him that, he did 
not care what else they called him. 

In a violent passion he immediately went to the Greyhound, 
where he now spent, not only every evening, which he had 
long done, but good part of the day and night also. His 
wife was very dressy, extravagant, and fond of company, and 
wasted at home as fast as her husband spent abroad ; so that 
all the neighbors said, if it had not been for James, his master 
must have been a bankrupt long ago, but they were sure he 
could not hold it much longer. 

As Jack Brown sung a good song, and played many di- 
verting tricks, Williams liked his company, and often allowed 
him to make one at the Greyhound, where he would laugh 
heartily at his stories; so that every one thought Jack was 
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much the greater favorite : — so he was, as a companion im 
frolic, and foolery, and plecisure, as it is called ; but he would 
not trust him with an inch of leather, or sixpence in money. 
No, no— when business was to be done, or trust was to be 
reposed, James was the man : the idle and the drunken never 
trust one another, if they have common sense. They like to 
laugh, and sing, and riot, and drink together ; but when they 
want a friend, a counsellor, a helper in business or in trou- 
ble, they go farther a-field ; and Williams, while he would 
drink with Jack, would trust James with untold gold ; and 
even was foolishly tempted to neglect his business the more, 
from knowing that he had one at home who was taking 
care of it. 

In spite of all James's care and diligence, however, things 
were growing worse and worse ; the more James saved, the 
more his master and mistress spent. One morning, just as 
the shop was opened, and James had set every body to their 
respective work, and he himself was settling the business for 
the day, he found that his master was not .yet come from the 
Greyhound. As this was now become a common case, he 
only grieved, but did not wonder at it. While he was in- 
dulging sad thoughts on what would be the end of all this, in 
ran the tapster from the Greyhound, out of breath, and, with 
a look of terror and dismay, desired James would step over to, 
the public-house with him, that moment, for that his master 
wanted him. 

James went immediately, surprised at this unusual mes- 
sage. When he got into the kitchen of the public-house, — 
which he now entered for the first time in his life, though it 
was just opposite the house in which he lived, — he was shock- 
ed at the beastly, disgusting appearance of every thing he be- 
held. There was a table covered with tankards, punch- 
bowls, broken glasses, pipes, and dirty, greasy packs of cards, 
and all over wet with liquor; the floor was strewed with 
broken earthen cups, odd cards, and an EO table, which had 
been shivered to pieces in a quarrel ; behind the table stood 
a crowd of dirty fellows, with matted locks, hollow eyes, and 
faces smeared with tobacco ; James made his way afler the 
tapster, through this wretched-looking crew, to a settle which 
stood in the chimney corner. Not a word was uttered, but 
the silent horror seemed to denote something more than a 
mere common drunken bout. 

What was the dismay of James, when he saw his miserable 
master stretched out on the settle, in all the agonies of death ! 
He had fallen into a fit, after having drunk hard best part of 
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the nignt, and seemed to have but a few minutes to Utc. In 
his frightful countenance was displayed the dreadful picture 
of sin and death ; for he struggled at once under the guilt of 
intoxication, and the pangs of a dying man. He recovered his 
senses for a few moments, and cdled out to ask if his faithful 
servant was come : James went up to him, took him by his 
cold hand, but was too much moved to speak. ** O ! James, 
James,'' cried he in a broken voice, *^ pray for me, comfort 
me." James spoke kindly to him, but was too honest to give 
him false comfort, as is too oflen done by mistaken friends in 
these dreadful moments. 

" James," said he, " I have been a bad master to you — ^you 
would have saved my soul and body, but I would not let yoa 
— I have ruined my wife, my children, and my own soul. 
Take warning, O, take warning by my miserable end," said 
he to his stupefied companions ; but none were able to attend 
to him but James, who bid him lift up his heart to God, and 
prayed heartily for him himself. " O ! " said the dying man, 
** it is too late, too late for me — ^but you have still time," said 
he, to the half-drunken, terrified crew around him. " Where 
is Jack ? " Jack Brown came forward, but was too much 
frightened to speak. " O wretched boy ! " said he, " I fear I 
shall have the ruin of thy soul, as well as my own, to answer 
for. Stop short ! — take warning — now, in the days of thy 
youth. O James, James, thou dost not pray for me. Death 
is dreadful to the wicked — O the sting of death to a guilty 
conscience ! " Here he lifted up his ghastly eyes in speech- 
less horror, grasped hard the hand of James, gave a deep, 
hollow groan, and closed his eyes, never to open them but in 
an awful eternity. 

This was death in all its horrors ! The gay companions 
of his sinful pleasures could not stand the sight ; all slunk 
away like guilty thieves from their late favorite friend — ^no 
one was left to assist him but his two apprentices. Brown 
was not so hardened but that he shed many tears for his un- 
happy master; and even made some hasty resolutions of 
amendment, which were too soon forgotten. 

While Brown stepped home to call the workmen to come 
and assist in removing their poor master, James staid alone 
with the corpse, and employed those awful moments in in- 
dulging the most serious thoughts, and praying heartily to 
God, that so terrible a lesson might not be thrown away upon 
him ; but that he might be enabled to live in a constant state 
of preparation for death. The resolutions he made at this 
moment, as they were not made in his own strength, but in 
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an humble reliance on God's gracious help, were of use to 
him as long as he lived ; and if ever he was for a moment 
tempted to say or do a wrong thing, the remembrance of his 
poor dying master's last agonies, and the dreadful words he 
uttered, always operated as an instant check upon him. 

When Williams was buried, and his affairs came to be in- 
quired into, they were found to be in a sad condition. His 
wife, indeed, was the less to be pitied, as she had contributed 
her full share to the common ruin. James, however, did 
pity her, and by his skill in accounts, his known honesty, and 
the trust the creditors put in his word, things came to be set- 
tled rather better than Mrs. Williams expected. 

Both Brown and James were now within a month or two 
of being out of their time. The creditors, as was said before, 
employed James to settle his late master's accounts, which he 
did in a manner so creditable to his abilities and his honesty, 
that they proposed to him to take the shop himself. He as- 
sured them it was utterly out of his power, for want of money. 
As the creditors had not the least fear of being repaid, if it 
should please Grod to spare his life, they generously agreed, 
among themselves, to advance him a small sum of money with- 
out any security but his bond ; for this he was to pay a very 
reasonable interest, and to return the whole in a given number 
of years. James shed tears of gratitude at this testimony to 
his character, and could hardly be prevailed on to accept 
their kindness, so great was his dread of being in debt 

He took the remainder of the lease from his mistress ; and, 
in settling affairs with her, took care to make every thing as 
advantageous to her as possible. He never once allowed 
himself to think how unkind she had been to him ; he only 
saw in her the needy widow of his deceased master, and the 
distressed mother of an infant family, and was heartily sorry 
it was not in his power to contribute to their support : it was 
not only James's duty, but his delight, to return good for evil 
— for he was a Christian. 

James Stock was now, by the blessing of God on his own 
earnest endeavors, master of a considerable shop, and was 
respected by the whole town for his prudence, honesty, and 
piety. How he behaved in his new station, and also what 
befell his -comrade Brown, must be the subject of another 
book ; and I hope my readers will look forward with some 
impatience for some further account of this worthy young man. 
In the mean time, other apprentices will do well to follow so 
praiseworthy an example, and to remember, that the respect- 
able master of a large sh(^ and a profitable business, was 
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raised to that creditable situation, without money, firiends, or 
connections, from the low beginning of a parish apprentice, 
by sobriety, industry, the fear of God, and an obedienee to 
the divine principles of the Christian religion. 



PART II. 

The Apprentice turned Master. 



The First Part of this history left off with the dreadfiil 
sudden death of Williams, the idle shoemaker, who died in a 
drunken fit at the Greyhound. It also showed how James 
Stock, his faithful apprentice, by his honest and upright be- 
havior, so gained the love and respect of his late master's 
creditors, that they set him up in business, though he was 
not worth a shilling of his own — such is the power of a good 
character ! And when we last parted from him, he had just 
got possession of his master's shop. 

This sudden prosperity was a time of trial for James ; who, 
as he was now become a creditable tradesman, I shall here- 
after think proper to call Mr. James Stock. I say, this sud- 
den rise in life was a time of trial ; for we hardly know what 
we are ourselves, till we become our own masters. There is, 
indeed, always a reasonable hope that a good servant will not 
make a bad master, and that a faithful apprentice will prove 
an honest tradesman. But the heart of man is deceitftd; 
and some folks, who seem to behave themselves while they 
are under subjection, no sooner get a little power, than their 
heads are turned, and they grow prouder than those who are 
gentlemen born. They forget at once that they were lately 
poor and dependent themselves, so that one would think that 
with their poverty they had lost their memory too. I have 
known some who had suffered most hardships in their early 
days become the most hard and oppressive in their turn ; so 
that they seem to forget that fine considerate reason which 
Grod gives to the children of Israel, why they should be mer- 
ciful to their servants, " remembering," saith he, " that thoa 
thyself wast a bondman." 

Young Mr. Stock did not so forget himself. He had in- 
deed the only sure guard from falling into this error. It was 
not from any easiness in his natural disposition ; fi» that only 
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just serves to make folks good-natured when they are pleased, 
and patient when they have nothing to vex them. James 
went upon higher ground. He brought his religion into all 
his actions ; he did not give way to abusive language, be- 
cause he knew it was a sin. He did not use his apprentices 
ill, because he knew he had himself a Master in heaven. 

He knew he owed his present happy situation to the kind- 
ness of the creditors. But did he grow easy and careless, 
because he knew he had such friends? No, indeed. He 
worked with double diligence, in order to get out of debt, 
and to let these friends see he did not abuse their kindness. 
Such behavior as this is the greatest encouragement in the 
world to rich people to lend a little money. It creates friends, 
and it keeps them. 

His shoes and boots were made in the best manner ; this 
gat him business : he set out with a rule to tell no lies, and 
deceive no customers; this secured his business. He had 
two reasons for not promising to send home goods, when he 
knew he should not be able to keep his word ; the first, be- 
cause he knew a lie was a sin ; the next, because it was a 
folly. There is no credit sooner worn out than that which 
is gained by false pretences. After a little while, no one 
is deceived by them. Falsehood is so soon detected, that 
I believe most tradesmen are the poorer for it in the 
long run. Deceit is the worst part of a shopkeeper's stock- 
in-trade. 

James was now at the head of a family. " This is a serious 
situation," said he to himself, one fine summer's evening, as 
he stood leaning over the half-door of his shop, to enjoy a 
little fresh air ; <' I am now master of a family. My cares are 
doubled, and so are my duties. I see, the higher one gets 
in life, the more one has to answer for. Let me now call to 
mind the sorrow I used to feel, when I was made to carry 
work home on a Sunday by an ungodly master ; and let me 
now keep the resolutions I then formed." 

So, what his heart found right to do, he resolved to do 
quickly ; and he set out at first as he meant to go on. The 
Sunday was truly a day of rest, at Mr. Stock's. He would 
not allow a pair of shoes to be given out on that day, to oblige 
the best customer he had. And what did he lose by itf 
Why, nothing. For, when people were once used to it, 
they liked Saturday night just as well. But, had it been 
otherwise, he would have given up his gains to his conscience. 
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Shotoing how Mr. Stock behaved to his Apjprentices, 

When he got up in the world so far as to have apprentices, 
he thought himself as accountable for their behavior as if they 
had been his children. He was very kind to them, and had 
a cheerful, merry way of talking to them ; so that the lads, 
who had seen too much of swearing, reprobate masters, were 
very fond of him. They were never afraid of speaking to 
him : they told him all their little troubles, and considered 
their master as their best friend ; for they said they would do 
any thing for a good word and a kind look. As he did not 
swear at them when they had been guilty of a fault, they did 
not lie to him to conceal it, and thereby make one fault two. 
But though he was very kind, he was very watchful also ; for 
he did not think neglect any part of kindness. He brought 
them to adopt one very pretty method, which was, on a Sun- 
day evening to divert themselves with writing out half-- 
dozen texts of Scripture in a neat copy-book widi gilt covers. 
You may have the same at any of the stationers; they do not 
cost above fourpence, and will last nearly a year. 

When the boys carried him their books, he justly com- 
mended him whose texts were written in the fairest hand. 
" And now, my boys," said he, " let us see which of you 
will learn your texts best in the course of the week ; he who 
does this shall choose for next Sunday." Thus the boys 
soon got many psalms and chapters by heart, almost without 
knowing how they came by them. He taught them how to 
make a practical use of what they learnt ; '' for," said he, 
" it will answer little purpose to learn texts, if we do not try 
to live up to them." One of the boys being apt to play in his 
absence, and to run back again to his work when he heard 
his master's step, he brought him to a sense of his fault by 
the last Sunday's text, which happened to be the 6th of 
Ephesians. He showed him what was meant by ''being 
obedient to his master in singleness of heart as unto Christ," 
and explained to him with so much kindness what it was 
" not to work with eyenaervice as men-pleasers, but doing the 
will of God from the heart," that the lad said he should 
never forget it ; and it did more towards curing him of idle- 
ness than the soundest horse-whipping would have done. 
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Haw Mr, Stock got out of Debt. 

Stock's behavior was very regular, and he was much be* 
loved for his kind and peaceable temper. He had also a 
good reputation for skill in his trade, and his industry was 
talked of through 4he whole town, so that he had soon more 
work than he could possibly do. He paid all his dealers to 
the very day, and took care to carry his interest money to 
the creditors the momeiit it became due. In two or three 
years he was able to begin to pay off a small part of the 
fHincipiJ. HLb reason for being so eager to pay money as 
soon as it became due was this : — ^he had observed trades* 
men, and especially his old master, put off the day of pay- 
ment as long as they could, even though they had the means 
of paying in their power. This deceived them; for, having 
money in their pockets, they forgot it belonged to the credit* 
or, and not to themselves, and so got to fancy they were 
rich, when they were really poor. This false notion led 
them to indulge in idle expenses ; whereas, if they had paid 
regularly, they would have had this one temptation the less. 
A young tradesman, when he is going to spend money, should 
at least ask himself, ** whether this money is his own, or his 
creditors'." This little question might help to prevent many 
a bankruptcy. 

A true Christian always goes heartily to work, to find out 
what is his besetting sin ; and when he has found it (which 
he easily may, if he looks sharp), against this sin he watches 
narrowly. Now, I know it is the fashion among some folks 
(and a bad fashion it is) to fancy that good people have no 
sin ; but this only shows their ignorance. It is not true. 
That good man St Paul knew better.* And when men do 
not own their sins, it is not because there is no sin in their 
hearts, but because they are not anxious to search for it, nor 
humble to confess it, nor penitent to mourn over it But 
this was not the case with James Stock. ** Examine your- 
selves truly," said he, " is no bad part of the catechism." 
He began to be afraid that his desire of living creditably, 
and without being a burden to any one, might, under the 
mask of honesty and independence, lead him into pride and 
covetousness. He feared that the bias of his heart lay that 
way. So, instead of being proud of his sobriety ; instead of 
bragging that he never spent his money idly, nor went to the 

* See RomaiM vik 
VOL. I. 10 
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ale-house ; instead of boasting how hard he worked, and how 
he denied himself, — he strove in secret, that even these good 
qualities might not grow out of a wrong root. The following 
event was of use to him in the way of indulging any dif^xwi- 
tion to covetousness : — 

One evening, as he was standing at the door of his shop, a 
poor, dirty boy, without stockings and shoes, came up and 
asked him for a bit of broken victuals, for he had eaten noth- 
ing all day. In spite of his dirt and rags, he was a very 
pretty, lively, civil-spoken boy, and Mr. Stock could not help 
thinking he knew something of his face. He fetched him 
out a good piece of bread and cheese, and, while the boy was 
devouring it, asked him if he had no parents, and why he 
went about in that vagabond manner. *' Daddy has been 
dead some years/' said the boy ; ^' he died in a fit over at the 
Greyhound. Mammy says he used to live at this shop, and 
then v^e did not want for clothes nor victuals neiUier." 
Stock was melted almost to tears on finding that this beggar- 
boy was Tommy Williams, the son of his old master. He 
blessed God, on comparing his own happy condition with that 
of this poor destitute child, but he was not proud at the com- 
parison ; and while he was thankiul for his own prosperity, 
he pitied the helpless boy. " Where have you been living of 
late?" said he to him, " for I understood you all went home 
to your mother's friends." " So we did, sir," said the boy, 
" but they are grown tired of maintaining us, because they 
said that mammy spent all the money which should have 
gone to buy victuals for us, on snuff and drams. And so 
they have sent us back to this place, which is daddy's parish.** 

" And where do you live here?" said Mr. Stock. "O, sir, 
we are all put into the parish poor-house." " And does your 
mother do any thing to help to maintain you ? " " No, sir, 
for mammy says she was not brought up to work like poor 
folks, and she would rather starve than spin or knit ; so she 
lies a-bed all the morning, and sends us about to pick up 
what we can, a bit of victuals or a few halfpence." " And 
have you any money in your pocket now ? " " Yes, sir, I 
have got three halfpence, which I have begged tcMlay." 
" Then, as you were so very hungry, how came you not to 
buy a roll at that baker's over the way?" " Because, sir, I 
was going to lay it out in tea for mammy, for I never lay out 
a farthing for myself Indeed, mammy says she will have 
her tea twice a-day, if we beg or starve for it." " Can you 
read, my boy ? " said Mr. Stock. " A little, sir, and say my 
prayers too." "And can you say your catechism?" "I 
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have almost forgotten it all, sir, though I remember some- 
thing about ' honoring my father and mother^' and that makes 
me still carry the halipence home to mammy, instead of buy- 
ing cakes." " Who taught you these good things V^ " One 
Jemmy Stock, sir, who was a parish 'prentice to my daddy. 
He taught me one question out of the catechism every night, 
and always made me say my prayers to him before I went to 
bed. He told me I should go to the wicked place if I did 
not fear God ; so I am still afraid to tell lies like the other 
boys. Poor Jemmy gave me a piece of gingerbread every 
time I learnt well ; but I have no friend now : Jemmy was 
▼ery good to me, though mammy did nothing but beat him." 
Mr. Stock was too much moved to carry on the discourse ; 
he did not make himself known to the boy, but took him over 
lo the baker's shop : as they walked along, he could not help 
fepeating aloud a verse or two of that beautiful hymn, so de- 
servedly the favorite of all children :— ■ 

** Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet Oodliatb given me more ; 
For I have food while others starve. 
Or beg^ from door to door." 

The little boy looked up in his face, saying, ^* Why, sir, 
that's the very hymn which Jemmy Stock gave me a penny 
for learning." Stock made no answer, but put a couple of 
threepenny loaves into his hand to carry home, and told him 
to call on him again at such a time in the following week. 

How Mr, Stock contrived to be charitcible unthout (my 

Expense. 

Stock had abundant subject for meditation that night. 
He was puzzled what to do with the boy. While he was 
carrying on his trade upon borrowed money, he did not 
think it right to give any part of that money to assist the idle, 
or even to help the distressed. " I must be just," said he, 
** before I am generous." Still he could not bear to see this 
fine boy given up to certain ruin. He did not think it safe 
to take him into his shop in his present ignorant, unprincipled 
state. At last he hit upon this thought : " 1 work for myself 
twelve hours in the day. Why shdl I not work one hour 
or two for this boy in the evening 1 It will be but for a year, 
and I shall then have more right to do what I please. My 
money will then be my own ; I shall have paid my debts." 

So he began to put his resolution in practice that very 
nighty sticking to his old notion of not putting off till to-mor« 
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row what shoald be dcme to-day ; and it was thought be owed 
much of his success in life, as well as his growth in goodness, 
to this httle saying — '' I am young and healthy," said he; 
** one hour's work more will do me no harm ; I wiU set aside 
all I get by these over-hours, and put the boy to school. I 
have not only no right to punish this child for the nns of 
his father, but I consider that though God hated those ams, 
he has made them be instrumental to my advancement." 

Tommy Williams called at the time appointed. In the 
mean time, Mr. Stock's maid had made him a neat little suit 
of clothes out of an old coat of her master's. She had also 
knit him a pair of stockings ; and Mr. Stock made him ait 
down in the shop, while he himself fitted him with a pair of 
new shoes. The maid having washed and dressed him, Mr. 
Stock took him by the hand, and walked along with him to 
the parish poor-house, to find his mother. They found her 
dressed in ragged, filthy finery, standing at the door, where 
she passed most of her time, quarrelling with half-a-dozen 
women as idle and dirty as herself When she saw Tommy 
so neat and well dressed, she fell a-crying for joy. She said, 
*' it put her in mind of old times, for Tommy always used to 
be dressed like a gentleman." " So much the worse," said 
Mr. Stock ; '' if you had not begun by making him look like 
a gentleman, you needed not have ended by making him 
look like a beggar." " O Jem ! " said she (for though it 
was four years since she had seen him, she soon recollected 
him), "fine times for you! set a beggar on horseback — you 
know the proverb. I shall beat Tommy well for finding you 
out, and exposing me to you." 

Instead of entering into any dispute with this bad woman, 
or praising himself at her expense ; instead of putting her in 
mind of her past ill behavior to him, or reproaching her with 
the bad use she had made of her prosperity, — he mUdly said to 
'her, — " Mrs. Williams, I am sorry for your misfortunes; I 
=am come to relieve you of part of your burden. I will take 
Tommy off your hands. I will give him a year's board and 
schooling, and by that time I shall see what he is fit for. 1 
will promise nothing ; but if the boy turns out well, I will 
never forsake him. I shall make but one bargain with you, 
which is, that he must not come to this place to hear all thia 
Tailing and swearing, nor shall he keep company with these 
pilfering, idle children. You are welcome to go and see him 
when you please, but here he must not come." 

The foolish woman burst out a-crying, saying, "she should 
lose her poor dear Tommy forever* Mr. StodL might give 
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her the money he intended to pay at the schoc^, for nobody 
could do 80 well by him as his own mother." The truth 
was, she wanted to get these new clothes into her clutches, 
which would all have been pawned at the dram*shop, before 
the week was out. This Mr. Stock well knew. From cry- 
ing she fell to scolding and swearing. She told him *he waa 
an unnatural wretch, that wanted to make a child despise his 
own mother because she was poor. She even went so far as 
to say, she would not part from him : she said she hated your 
godly people ; they had no bowels of compassion, but tried to 
set men, women, and children, against their own flesh and 
blood. 

Mr. Stock now almost lost his patience, and for one mo- 
ment a thought came across him, to strip the boy, carry back 
the clothes, and leave him to his unnatural mother. " Why," 
said he, " should I work over-hours, and wear out my strength 
for this wicked woman V But he soon checked this thought, 
by reflecting on the patience and long-suffering of God with 
rebellious sinners. This cured his anger in a moment, and 
he mildly reasoned with her on her folly and blindness, in 
opposing the good of her child. 

One of the neighbors who stood by, said, " what a finef 
thing it was for the hoy ! but some people vrere born to be 
lucky. She wished Mr. Stock would take a fancy to her child ; 
he should have him soon enough." Mrs. Williams now 
began to be frightened lest Mr. Stock should take the woman 
at her wolrd, and sullenly consented to let the boy go, from 
envy and malice, not from prudence and gratitude; and 
Tommy was sent to school that very night, his mother cry- 
ing and roaring, instead of thanking God for such a blessing. 

And here I cannot forbear telling a very good-natured 
thing of Will Simpson, one of the workmen. By-the-bye, it 
was that very young fellow who was reformed by Stock's 
good example when he was an apprentice, and who used to 
sing psalms with him on a Sunday evening, when they got 
out of the way of Williams's junketing. Will, coming home 
early one evening, was surprised to find his master at work 
by himself, long afler the usual time. He begged so heartily 
to know the reason, that Stock owned the truth. Will was 
80 struck with this piece of kindness, that he snatched up a 
last, crying out, " Well, master, you shall not work by your- 
self, however ; we will go snacks in maintaining Tommy : it 
shall never be said that Will Simpson was idling about, when 
his master was working for charity." This made the hour 
pass cheerfully, and doubled the profits. 
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In a year or two, Mr. Stock, by God's blessing on his h* 
bors, became quite clear of the world. He now paid off his 
creditors; but he never forgot his obligation toihem, and 
found many oppovtunities of showing kindness to them, and 
to their children after them. He now cast about for a 
proper wife, and as he was thought a prosperous man, and 
was very well looking besides^ most of the smajrt girls oi the 
place, with their tawdry finery, used to be often parading be* 
fore the shop, and would even go to church, in order to put 
themselves in his way. But Mr. Stock, when he went to 
church, had other things in his head ; and if ever he thought 
about these gay damsels at all, it was with concern in seeing 
them so imprc^rly tricked out ; so that the very means they 
took to please him, made him dislike them. 

There was one Betsy West, a young woman of excellent 
character and very modest appearance. He had seldom 
seen her out, as she was employed night and day in waiting 
on an aged, widowed mother, who was both lame and blind. 
This good girl was indeed almost literally eyes and feet to 
her helpless parent ; and Mr. Stock used to see her, through 
the little casement window, lifting her up and feeding her, 
with a tenderness which greatly raised his esteem for her. 
He used to toll WiH Simpsuii, as they oat at wurk, that ouoh 
a dutiful daughter could hardly fail to make a faithful wife. 
He had not, however, the heart 1» try to draw her off from 
her care of her sick mother. The poor woman declined 
very fast. Betsy was much employed in reading or praying 
by her while she was awake, and passed good part of the 
night, while sl\e slept, in doing some fine works to sell, in 
order to supply her sick mother with little delicacies which 
their poor pittance could not afford, while she herself lived 
on a crust. 

Mr. Stock knew that Betsy would have little or nothing 
after her mother's death, as she had only a life income. On 
the other hand, Mr. Thompson, the tanner, had offered him 
two hundred pounds with his daughter Nancy : but he was 
almost sorry that he had not in this case an opportunity of re- 
sisting his natural bias, which rather lay on the side of loving 
money: " For," said he, "putting principle and putting a& 
fection out of the question, I shall do a more prudent thing 
by marrying Betsy West, who will conform to her station, and 
is a religious, humble, industrious girl, without a shilling, 
than by having an idle, dressy lass, who will neglect my fam- 
ily, and fill my house with company, though she should havQ 
twice the fortune whijsh Nancy Thompjwa would bring." 
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At length poor old Mrs. West was released from all her 
sufierings. At a proper time Mr. Stock proposed marriage to 
Betsy, and was accepted. All the disappointed girls in the 
town wondered what any body could like in such a dowdy as 
that. Had the man no eyes ? They thought Mr. Stock had 
had more taste. O ! how it did provoke all the vain, idle 
things to find, that staying at home, dressing plainly, serving 
Grod, and nursing a blind mother, should do that for Betsy 
West, which all their contrivances, flaunting, and dancing 
could not do for them. 

He was not disappointed in his hope of meeting with a 
good wife in Betsy, as indeed those who marry on right 
grounds seldom are. But if religious persons will, for the 
sake of money, choose partners for life who have no religion, 
do not let them complain that they are unhappy ; they might 
have known that beforehand. 

Tommy Williams was now taken home to Stock's house, 
and bound apprentice. He was always kind and attentive tQ 
his mother; and every penny which Will Simpson or his 
master gave him for learning a chapter, he would save to buy 
a bit of tea and sugar for her. When the other boys laughed 
M him for beinflf so foolish as to deny himself cakes and ap- 
ples, to give his money to ner wno was so bad a woman, he 
would answer, ** It may be so, but she is my mother 
for all that." 

Mr. Stock was much moved at the change in this boy, who 
turned out a very good youth. He resolved, as God should 
prosper him, that he would try to snatch other helpless crea- 
tures from sin and ruin. " For," said he, " it is owing to 
God's blessing on the instructions of my good minister when 
I was a child, that I have been saved from the broad way of 
destruction." He still gave God the glory of every thing he 
did aright ; and when Will Simpson one day said to him, 
*' Master, I wish I were half as good as you are ; " " Hold„ 
William," answered he gravely, " I once read in a book, that 
the devil is willing enough we should appear to do good ac- 
tions, if he can but make us proud of them." 

But we must not forget our other old acquaintance, Mr. 
Stock's fellow-'prentice. So, in the next Part, you may ex- 
pect a full account of the many tricks and frolics of idle 
Jack Brown. 
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PART HI. 

Sbme Aeeauniqfthe FtoUcs of idle Jack Brown, 

You shall now hear what befell idle Jack Brown, who, 
being a farmer's son, bad many advantages to begin life with. 
But he who wants prudence may be said to want every thing, 
because he turns all his advantages to no account. 

Jack Brown was just out of his time* when his master, 
Williams, died in that terrible drunken fk at the Greyhound. 
You know already how Stock succeeded to bis master's busi- 
ness, and prospered in it. Jack wished very much to enter 
into partnership with him. His father and mother too were 
desirous of it, and offered to advance a hundred pounds with 
him. Here is a fresh proof of the power of character I The 
old farmer, with aU his covetousness, was eager to get his 
son into partnership with Stock, though the latter was not 
worth a shilling ; and even Jack's mother, with all her pride, 
was eager for it, for they had both sense enough to see it 
would be the making of Jack. The father knew that Stock 
would look to the main chance ; and the mother, that he 
would take the laboring oar, and so her darling would have 
little to do. The ruling passion operated in both. One par- 
ent wished to secure to the son a life of pleasure ; the other a 
profitable trade. Both were equally indifferent to whatever 
related to his eternal good. 

Sto<^kj however, as young as he was, was too old a bird to 
be caught with chaff. His wisdom was an overmatch for 
their cunning. He had a kindness for Brown, but would on 
no account enter into business with him. ^' One of these 
thtee things," said he, *' I am sure will happen, if I do ; he 
will either hurt my principles, my character, or my trade ; 
perhaps aB." And here, by-the-bye, let me drop a hint to 
other young men who are about to enter into partnership. 
Let them not do that in haste which they may repent at lei- 
sure. Next to marriage, it is a tie the hardest to break ; and 
next to that, it is an engagement which ought to be entered 
into with the most caution. Many things go to the making 
such a connection suitable, safe, and pleasant. There is 
many a rich merchant need not be above taking a hint in this 
respect from James Stock, the shoemaker. 

Brown was still unwilling to part from him : indeed he wa* 
too idle to look out for business, so he offered Stock to iiirork 
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with him as a journeyman ; but this he also mildly refuac4« 
It hurt his good nature to do so ; but he reflected, that a 
young man who has his way to make in the world must not 
only be good natured, he must be prudent also. ''I am re- 
solved," said he, " to employ none but the most sober, regular 
young men I can get. ' Evil communications corrupt good 
manners ; ' and I should be answerable for aJU the disorders of 
my own house, if I knowingly took a wild, drinking young 
fellow into it. That which might be kindness to one,^ would 
be injustice to many, and therefore a sin in mysel£" 

Brown's mother was in a great rage when she heard that 
her son had stooped so low as to make this ofler^ She valued 
herself on being proud» for she thought pride was a grand 
thing. Poor woman! She did not know that i% is the 
meanest thing in the worlds It was her ignorance which 
made her proud, as is apt to be the case. ** You mean* 
spurited rascal," said she to Jack> ^* I had rather follow you 
to your grave, as well as I love you, than see you disgrace 
your family by working under Jem Stock, the parish ap^ 
prentice." ' She forgot already what pains she had taken 
about the partnership ; but pride and passion, have bad 
memories. 

It is hard to say which was now uppermost in her mind,^ 
her desire to be revenged on Stock,^ or to see her son make a, 
figure. She raised every shilling she could get fix>m her 
husband, and all she could crib from the dairy, to set up 
Jack in a showy way. So the very next market day she 
came herself, and took for him the new white house, with the 
two little sash windows painted blue, and blue posts before 
the door. It is that house which has the old cross just before 
it, as you turn down between the church and the Greyhound. 
Its being so near the church, to be sure, was no recommen- 
dation to Jack, but its being so near the Greyhound was ; and 
60 taking one thing with the other, it was, to be sure, no bad 
situation : but what weighed most with the mother was, that; 
it was a much more showy shop than Stock's ; aiMl the house^ 
though not half so convenient, was far more smart 

In order to draw custom, his foolish mother advised him to 
undersell his neighbors just at first; to buy ordinary but 
showy goods, and to employ cheap workmen. In short, she 
charged him to leave no stone unturned to ruin his old comn 
rade, Stock. Indeed, she always thought with double satis^ 
&ction of Jack's prosperity, because she always joined to it 
the hope that his success would be the ruin of Stock, for she 
owned U would b^ the joy of hej h^ar^ to bring that proud 
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vpstart to a morsel of bread. She did not understand', for her 
part, why such beggars must become tradesmen ; it was 
making a velvet purse of a sow's ear. 

Stock, however, set out on quite another set of principles; 
He did not allow himself to square his own behavior to 
others by theirs to him. He seldom ask«d himself what he 
should hke to do : but he had a mighty way of saying, I won- 
der now what is my duti/ to doT And when he was once 
clear in that matter, he generally did it, always begging God's 
blessing and direction. So, instead of setting Brown at de* 
fiance ; instead of all that vulgar selfishness, of catch he that 
catch can — and two of a. trade can never agree — he resolved 
to be friendly towards him. Instead of joining hi the laugh 
against Brown for making his house so fine, he was sorry for 
him, because he feared he would never be able to pay such a 
rent. He very kindly called upon him, told him there was 
business enough^ for them both, and gave him many useful 
hints for his goings on. He warned him to go oflener to 
church, and seldomer lo the Greyhound; put' him in mind 
how following the one and forsaking the other had been the 
ruin of their poor master, and added the following 

ADVICE TO YOUNG TRADESMEN. 

" Buy the best goods— cut the work out yourself — let the 
eye of the master be every where— employ the soberest men 
— avoid all the low deceits of trade — never lower the credit 
of another to raise your own — make short payments — ^keep 
exact accounts — avoid idle company — and be very strict to 
your word," 

For a short time things went on swiinmihgry. Brown was 
merry and civil. The shop was well situated for gossip ; and 
every one, who had something to say and nothing to do, was 
welcome. Every idle story was first spread, and every idle 
song first sung, in Brown's shop. Every customer who came 
to be measured was promised that his shoes should be done 
first. But the misfortune was, if twenty came in a day, the 
same promise was made to all ; so that nineteen were disap*> 
pointed, and of course affronted. He never said "No" to 
any one. It is indeed a word which it requires some honesty 
to pronounce. By all these false promises, he was thought 
the most obliging fellow that ever made a shoe; And as he 
set out on the principle of underselling, people took a mighty 
fimcy to the cheap shop« And it was agreed among al^ the 
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young and giddy, that he would beat Stock hollow, and that 
the old shc^ would be soon knocked up. 

An is not Gold that glistens. 

After a few months, however, folks began to be not quite 
80 fond of the cheap shop ; one found out that the leather 
was bad, another that the work was slight. Those who liked 
substantial goods went all of them to Stock's, for they said 
Brown's heel-taps did not last a week ; his new boots let in 
water ; and they believed he made his soles of brown paper. 
Besides, it was thought by most, that his promising all, and 
j^eeping his word with none, hurt his business as much as 
any thing. Indeed, I question, putting religion out of the 
case, if lying ever answers even in a political view. 

Brown had what is commonly called a good heart ; that is» 
he had a thoughtless good nature, and a sort of feeling for 
the moment which made him seem sorry when others were 
in trouble. But he was not apt to put himself to any incon- 
venience, nor go a step out of his way, nor give up any pleas^ 
ure, to serve the best friend he had. He loved fun ; and 
those who do should always see that it be harmless, and that 
they do not give up more for it than it is worth. I am not 
going to say a word against innocent merriment ; I like it 
myself But what the proverb says of gold, may be said of 
mirth ; it may be bought too dear. If a young man finds 
that what he fancies is a good joke may possibly offend God^ 
hurt his neighbor, afflict his parent, or make a modest girl 
blush, let him then be assured it is not fun, but wickedness^ 
and he had better let it alone. 

Jack Brown then, as good a heart as he had, did not know 
what it was to deny himself any thing. He was so good-nc^ 
tared indeed, that he never in his life refused to make one of 
a jolly set ; but he was not good-natured enough to consider 
that those men whom he kept up all night roaring and laugh- 
ing, had wives and children at home, who had little to eat„ 
and less to wear, because they were keeping up the character 
of merry fellows and good hearts at the pubUc-house. 

The Mountebank. 

One day he saw his father's ploughboy come galloping up 
to his door in great haste. This boy brought Brown word 
that his mother was dangerously ill, and that his father had 
lent his own best bay mare^ Smiler,, that his son might hm. 
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ao time, bat set out directly to see his mother before she died. 
Jack burst into tears, lamented the danger of so fond a moth- 
er^ and all the people in the shop extolled his good heart. 

He sent back the boy directly, with a message that he 
would follow him in half an hour, as soon as the mare had 
baited ; for he well knew that his father would not thank him 
for any haste he might make, if Smiler was hurt. 

Jack accordingly set off, and rode with such speed to the 
next town, that both himself and Smiler had. a mind Uy 
another bait They stopped at the Star : unluckily it was 
fair-day, and as he was walking about while Smiler was eat*^ 
mg her oats, a bill was put into his hand, setting forth, that 
on a stage opposite the Globe, a mountebank was showing 
away^ and his Andrew performing the finest tricks that ever 
weie seen. He read^ — ^he stood still — he went on. ** It wiD 
not hinder me,'' says he ; *< Smiler must rest ; and I shall see 
my poor dear mother quite as soon, if I just take a peep, as if 
I sit moping at the Star.'' 

The tricks were so merry, that the time seemed short ; 
and when they were over, he could not forbear going into the 
Globe, and treating these choice spirits with a bowl (^ punch. 
Just as they were taking the last glass,, Jack happened to say 
that he was the best fi?es-player in the country. '* That is 
hcky," said the Andrew, '< for there is a famous match now 
playing in the court, and you may never again have such an 
<^portunity to show your skilL" Brown declared he could 
not stay„ for that he had lefl his horse at the Star, and must 
set off oa urgent business. They now all pretended to call 
his skill in question. This roused his pride, and he diought 
another half hour could break no squares. Smiler had now 
had a good feed.c^ com, and he would only have ta push her 
on a little more; so to it he went. 

He won the first game. This spurred Imn on ;. and he 

Cayed till it was so dark they could not see a ball. Another 
>wl; was called for fi'om the winner. Wagers and bets now 
drained Brown not only of all the money he had won,, but of 
all he had in his pocket, so that he was obliged to ask leave 
to go to the house wh^re his horse was, to borrow enough to- 
discharge his reckoning at the Globe. 

All these losses brought his poor dear mother to his mind,, 
and he marched off wiQi rather a heavy heart, to borrow the 
noney, and to cwrder Smiler out of the stable. The landlord 
expressed much surprise at seeing him,, and the ostler dep- 
dared there was no Smiler there ;- that she had been rode 
«ff above two- hours ago by the Merry Andrew,, who said he 
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eame by order of the owner, Mr. Brown, to fetch her to the 
Globe,^ and to pay for the feed. It was, indeed, one of the 
neatest tricks the Andrew ever performed, for he made such 
a clean conveyance of Smiler, that neither Jack nor hia 
father ever heard of her again. 

It was night; no one could tell what road the Andrew 
took ; and it was another hour or two, before an advertise^ 
ment could be drawn up for apprehending the horse-stealer» 
Jack had some doubts whether he should go on or retom 
back. He knew that though his father might fear his wife- 
most, he loved Smiler best. At length he took that courage 
^om a glass of brandy, which he ought to have taken from a 
hearty repentance, and he resolved to pursue his journey. 
He was obliged to leave his watch and silver buckles in 
pawn for a little old hack, which was nothing but skin and 
bone, and would hardly trot three miles an hour. 

He knocked at his father's door about five in the morning. 
The family were all up. He asked the boy who opened the 
door, how his mother was. '^ She is dead," said the boy ; 
" she died yesterday afternoon." Here Jack's heart smote 
kim, and he cried aloud, partly from grief, but more from 
the reproaches of his own conscience; for he founds by com* 
puting the hours, that^ had he come straight on, he should 
have been in time to receive his mother's blessing. 

The farmer now called from within, " I hear Smiler'ci 
step. Is Jack come ? " *• Yes, father," said Jack, in a low 
voice. " Then," cried the farmer^ " run every man and boy 
of you, and take care of the mare. Tom, do thou go and 
rub her down ; Jem, run and get her a good feed of com. 
Be sure walk her about, that she may not catch ctM.*'^ 
Young Brown came in. " Are you not an undutifiil dog-?" 
said the father; "you might have been here twelve hours 
ago.. Your mother could not die in peace without seeing* 
you. She said it was a cruel return for all her fondness,, 
that you could not make a little haste to see her ; but it was 
always so,, for she had vrranged her other children to help 
you, and this was her reward." Brown sobbed out a few 
words, but his father replied, " Never cry. Jack, for the boy 
told me that it was out of regard for &niler, that you were 
not here as soon as he was ;. and if 'twas your over care of 
her, why there's no- great harm done. You could not have 
saved your poor mother, and you might have hurt tlie mare."* 
Here Jack'ls double guilt flew into his face. He knew that 
his father was very covetous, and had lived on bad terms 
with his wife, and also that his own unkindnesl to her had 

VOL. I. 
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been forgiven by him out of love to the horse ; but to break 
to him how he had lost that horse through his own folly and 
want of feeling, was more than Jack had courage to do. 
The old man, however, soon got at the truth, and no words 
can describe his fury. Forgetting that his wife lay dead 
above stairs, he abused his son in a way not fit to be repeat- 
ed ; and though his covetousness had just before found an 
excuse for a favorite son neglecting to visit a dying parent, 
yet he now vented his rage against Jack as an unnatural 
brute, whom he would cut off with a shilling, and bade him 
never see his face again. 

Jack was not allowed to attend his mother's funeral, which 
was a real grief to him ; nor would his father advance even 
the little money which was needful to redeem his things at 
the Star. He had now no fond mother to assist him, and he 
set out on his return home, on his borrowed hack, full of 

grief. He had the additional mortification of knowing that 
e had also lost by his folly a little hoard oi money which his 
mother had saved up for him. 

When Brown got back to his own town, he found that the 
story of Smiler and the Andrew had got thither before him, 
and it was thought a very good joke at the Greyhound. He 
soon recovered his spirits as far as related to the horse ; but 
as to his behavior to his dying mother, it troubled him at 
times, to the last day of his life, though he did all he could 
to forget it He did not, however, go on at all better, nor 
did he engage in one frolic the less for what had passed at 
the Globe; his good heart continually betraying him into 
acts of levity and vanity. 

Jack began at length to feel the reverse of that proverb, 
" Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you." He had 
neglected his customers, and they forsook him. Quarter- 
day came round ; there was much to pay, and little to re- 
ceive. He owed two years' rent. He was in arrears to his 
men for wages. He had a long account with his currier. 
It was in vain to apply to his father. He had now no 
mother. Stock was the only true friend he had in the world, 
and had helpedhim out of many petty scrapes ; but he knew 
Stock would advance no money in so hopeless a case. Duns 
came fast about him. He named a speedy day for payment ; 
but as soon as they were out of the house, and the danger put 
off to a little distance, he forgot every promise, was as merry 
as ever, and ran the same round of thoughtless gayety. 
Whenever he was in trouble. Stock did not shun him, be- 
cause that was the moment to throw in a little good advice 
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He one day asked him if he always intended to go on in this 
course? "No," said he, "I am resolved by-and-bye to re- 
form, grow sober, and go to church. Why, I am but five 
and twenty, man ; I am stout and healthy, and likely to live 
long ; I can repent, and grow melancholy and good at any 
time." 

"Oh, Jack!" said Stock, "donH cheat thyself with that 
false hope. What thou dost intend to do, do quickly. Didst 
thou never read about the heart growing hardened by long 
indulgence in sin ? Some folks, who pretend to mean well, 
show that they mean nothing at all, by never beginning to 
put theif good resolutions into practice ; which made a wise 
man once say, that hell is paved with good intentions. We 
cannot repent when we please. * It is the goodness of God 
which leadeth us to repentance.' " 

" I am sure," replied Jack, " I am no one's enemy but 
my own." 

" It is as foolbh," said Stock, " to say a bad man is no 
one's enemy but his own, as that a good man is no one's 
friend but his own. There is no such neutral character. 
A bad man corrupts or offends all within reach of his exam- 
ple, just as a good man benefits or instructs all within the 
sphere of his influence-. And there is no time when we can 
say that this transmitted good and evil will end. A wicked 
man may be punished for sins he never committed' himself, 
if he has been the cause of sin in others, as surely as a saint 
will be rewarded for more good deeds than he himself has 
done, even for the virtues and good actions of all those 
who are made better by his instruction, his example, or his 
writings." 

Michaelmas-day was at hand. The landlord declared he 
would be put oif no longer, but would seize for rent, if it was 
not paid him on that day, as well as for a considerable sum 
due to him for leather. Brown at last began to be firightened. 
He applied to Stock, to be bound for him. This, Stock flatly 
refused. Brown now began to dread the horrors of a jail^ 
and really seemed so very contrite, and made so many vows 
and promises of amendment, that at length- Stock was pre- 
vailed on, together with two or three of Brown's other firieuds, 
to advance each a small sum of money to quiet the landlord ; 
Brown promising to make over to them every part of his 
stock, and to be guided in fiiture by their advice, declaring 
that he would turn over a new leaf, and- follow Mr. Stock^ 
example, as well as his direction, in every thing. 

Stock's good-nature was at last wrought upon^ and he 
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raised the money. The truth is, he did not know the worsts 
nor how deeply Brown was involved. Brown joyfully set out 
on the very quarter-day to a town at some distance, to carry 
his landlord this money, raised by the imprudent kindness of 
his friend. At his departure, Stock put him in mind of the 
old story of Smiler and the Merry Andrew, and he promised 
of his own head that he would not even call at a public-house 
till he had paid the money. 

He was as good as his word. He very triumphantly passed 
by several. He stopped a little under the window of one, 
where the sounds of merriment and loud laughter caught his 
ear. At another he heard the enticing notes of a fiddle, and 
the light heels of the merry dancers. Here his heart had 
well nigh failed him ; but the dread of a jail on one hand, 
and, what he feared almost as much, Mr. Stock's anger, on 
the other, spurred him on ; and he valued himself not a little 
at having got the better of this temptation. He felt quite 
happy when he found he had reached the door of his landlord 
without having yielded to one idle inclination. 

He knocked at the door. The maid who opened it said 
her master was not at home. '' I am sorry for it," said he, 
strutting about; and with a boasting air he took out his 
money. '<I want to pay him my rent: he needed not to 
have been afraid of me," The servant, who knew her mas- 
ter was very much afraid of him, desired him to walk in, fer 
her master would be at home in half an hour. *^ I will call 
again," said he ; *' but, no, let him call on me, and the sooner 
the better : I shall be at the Blue Posts." While he had 
been talking, he took care to open his black-leather case,, 
and to display the bank bills to the servant ; and then, in a 
swaggering way, he put up his money, and marched off to 
the Blue Posts. 

He was by this time quite proud of his own resolution, and 
having tendered the money, and being clear in his own mind 
that it was the landlord's own fault, and not his, that it was 
not paid, he went to refresh himself at the Blue Posts. 
In a barn belonging to this public-house a set of strollers 
were just going 4o perform some of that singHsong ribaldry 
by which our villages are corrupted, the laws broken, and 
that money drawn from the poor for pleasure, which is 
wanted by their families for bread. The name of the last 
new song which made part of the entertainment, made him 
think himself in high luck, that he should have just that 
half hour to spare. He went into the barn, but was too 
much delighted with the actor who sung his favorite song,, tjO 
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rettAiit a quiet hearer. He leaped out of the pit, and got he- 
hind the two ragged blankets which served for a curtain. 
He sung so much better than the actors themselves, that they 
praised and admired him to a degree which awakened all his 
vanity. He was so intoxicated with their flattery, that he 
could do no less than invite them all to supper — an invitation 
which they were too hungry not to accept. 

He did not, however, quite forget his appointment with 
his landlord; but the half hour was long since past by. 
** And so," says he, '' as I know he is a mean curmudgeon, 
who goes to bed I suppose by day-light to save candle, it will 
be too late to speak with him to-night : besides, let him call 
upon me ; it is his business, and not mine. I left word where 
I was to be found : the money is ready, and if I don't pay 
him to-night, I can do it before breakfast." 

By the time these firm resolutions were made, supper was 
ready. There never was a more jolly evening. Ale and 
punch were as plenty as water. The actors saw what a vain 
fellow was feasting them ; and as they wanted victuals, and 
he wanted flattery, the business was soon settled. They 
ate, and Brown sung. They pretended to be in raptures. 
Singing promoted drinking, and every firesh glass produced 
a song or a story still more merry than the former. Beford- 
morning, the players, who were engaged to act in anothev 
barn a dozen miles off, stole away quietly. Brown havings 
dropped asleep, they left him to finish his nap by himself. As 
to him, his dreams were gay and pleasant ; and, the house be^ 
ing quite still, he slept comfortably till morning. 

As soon as he had breakfasted, the business of the night 
before popped into his head. He set off once more to his 
landlord's in high spirits, gayly singing by the way scraps 
of all the tunes he had picked up the night before from his 
new friends. The landlord opened the door himself, and re- 
proached him with no small surliness for not having kept his 
word with him the evening before, adding, that he supposed 
he was come now with some more of his shallow excuses. 
Brown put on all that haughtiness which is common to peo- 
ple who, being generally apt to be in the wrong, happen to 
catch themselves doing a right action; he looked big, as 
some sort of people do when they have money to pay. " You 
need not have been so anxious about your money," said he ; 
"I was not going to break or run away." The landlord 
well knew that this was the common language of those who 
are ready to do both. Brown haughtily added, " You shaH 
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see I am a man of my word ; give me a receipt." The land- 
lord had it ready, and gave it him. 

Brown put his hand in his pocket for his black-leather case 
in which the bills were ; he felt, he searched, he examined, 
first one pocket, then the other ; then both waistcoat pockets, 
but no leather case could he find. He looked terrified. It 
was indeed the face of real terror, but the landlord conceived 
it to be that of guilt, and abused him heartily for putting his 
old tricks upon him : he swore he would not be imposed 
upon any longer ; the money or a jail — ^there lay his choice. 

Brown protested for once with great truth, that he had no 
intention to deceive ; declared that he had actually brought the 
money, and knew not what was become of it ; but the thing was 
far too unlikely to gain credit. Brown now called to mind 
that he had fallen asleep on the settle in the room where they 
had supped. This raised his spirits ; for he had no doubt but 
the case had fallen out of his pocket ; he said he would step 
to the public-house and search for it, and would be back di- 
rectly. Not one word of all this did the landlord believe, so 
inconvenient is it to have a bad character. He swore Brown 
should not stir out of his house without a constable, and made 
him wait while he sent for one. Brown, guarded by the con- 
stable, went back tu the Blue Posts, the landlord oharging^ 
the ^officer not to lose sight of the culprit. The caution was 
needless ; Brown had not the least design of running away^ 
BO firmly persuaded was he that he should find his leather 
case. 

But who can paint his dismay, when no tale or tidings of 
the leather case could be had ! The master, the mistress, 
the boy, and the maid of the public-house, all protested they 
were innocent. His suspicions soon fell on the strollers with 
whom he had passed the night ; and he now found out, for 
the first time, that a merry evening did not always produce a 
happy morning. He obtained a warrant, and proper officers 
were sent in pursuit of the strollers. No one, however, be- 
lieved he had really lost any thing; and as he had not a 
shilling left to defray the expensive treat he had given, the mas- 
ter of the inn agreed with the other landlord in thinking this 
story was a trick to defi'aud them both ; and Brown remained 
in close custody. At length the officers returned, who said 
they had been obliged to let the strollers go, as they could 
not fix the charge on any one, and they had all offered to 
swear before a justice that they had seen nothing of the 
leather case. It was at leAgth agreed, that as he had passed 
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the evening in a crowded barn, he had probably been robbed 
there, if at all ; and among so many, who could pretend to 
guess at the thief? 

Brown raved like a madman ; he cried, tore his hair, and 
said he was ruined forever. The abusive language of his 
old landlord, and his new creditor at the Blue Posts, did not 
lighten his sorrow. His landlord would be put off no longer. 
Brown declared he could neither find bail nor raise another 
shilling ; and as soon as the forms of law were made out, he 
was sent to the county jail. 

Here it might have been expected that hard living and 
much leisure would have brought him to reflect a little on 
his past follies. But his heart was not truly touched. The 
chief thing which grieved him at first was, his having abused 
the kindness of Stock, for to him he should appear guilty of 
a real fraud, where he had indeed been only vain, idle, and 
imprudent. And it is worth while here to remark, that van- 
ity, idleness, and imprudence, often bring a man to utter ruin 
both of soul and body, though silly people do not put them in 
the catalogue of heavy sins, and those who indulge in them 
are oflen reckoned honest, merry fellows, with the best hearts 

in the world. 

In the Fourth Part my readers wui know what beieii JacR 

in his present doleful habitation, and what became of him 

afterwards. 



PART IV. 

Jack Brovm in Prison. 



Brown was no sooner lodged in his doleful habitation, and 
a little recovered from his first surprise, than he sat down and 
wrote to his friend Stock the whole history of the transaction. 
Mr. Stock, who had long known the exceeding lightness and 
dissipation of his mind, did not so utterly disbelieve the story 
as all the other creditors did. To speak the truth, Stock 
was the only one among them who had good sense enough to 
know, that a man may be completely ruined, both in what 
relates to his property and his soul, without committing Old 
Bailey crimes. He well knew that idleness, vanity, and the 
love of pleasure, as it is falsely called, will bring a man to a 
morsel of breads as surely as those things which are reckoned 
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much greater sins ; and that they undermine his principles a§ 
certaiiUy, though not perhaps quite so fast. 

Stock was too angry with what had happened, to answer 
Brown's letter, or to seem to take the least notice of him. 
However, he kindly and secretly undertook a journey to the 
hard-hearted old farmer, Brown's father, to intercede with him, 
and to see if he would do any thing for his son. Stock did 
not pretend to excuse Jack, or even to lessen his offences; 
for it was a rule of his never to disguise truth or to palliate 
wickedness. Sin was still sin in his eyes, though it were 
committed by his best friend ; but though he would not soften 
the sin, he felt tenderly for the sinner. He pleaded with the 
old farmer on the ground that his son's idleness and other 
vices would gather fresh strength in a jail. He told him, 
that the loose and worthless company which he would there 
keq> would harden him in vice, and if he was now wicked he 
might there become irreclaimable. 

But all his pleas were urged in vain. The farmer was not 
to be moved. Indeed, he urged with some justice, that he 
ought not to make his industrious children beggars to save 
wxe rogue from the gallows. Mr. Stock allowed the force of 
his reasoning, though he saw the father was less influenced 
by this principle of Juscice, than by resentment on account or 
the old story of Smiler. People, indeed, should take care 
that what appears in their conduct to proceed from justice, 
does not really proceed from revenge. Wiser men than 
farmer Brown often deceive themselves, and fancy they act 
on better principles than they really do, for want of looking a 
little more closely into their own hearts, and putting down 
every action to its true motive. When we are praying 
against deceit, we should not forget to take self-deceit into 
the account. 

Mr. Stock at length wrote to poor Jack ; not to offer him 
any help, (that was quite out of the question,) but to exhort him 
to repent of his evil ways ; to lay before him the sins of his 
past life, and to advise him to convert the present punishment 
into a benefit, by humbling himself before God. He offered 
his interest to get his place of confinement exchanged for one 
of those improved prisons, where solitude and labor have 
been made the happy instruments of bringing many to a beU 
ter way of thinking; and ended by saying, that if he ever 
gave any solid signs of real amendment, he would still be his 
friend, in spite of all that was past. 

If Mr. Stock had sent him a good sum of money to procure 
bis liberty, or even a trifle to make merry with bos wretch^ 
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companions, Jack would have thought him a fHend indeed. 
But to send him nothing but dry advice, and a few words of 
empty comfort, was, he thought, but a cheap, shabby way of 
showing his kindness. Unluckily, the. letter came just as he 
was going to sit down to one of those direful merry-makings 
which are often carried on with brutal riot within the doleful 
walls of a jail on the entrance of a new prisoner, who is often 
expected to give a feast to the rest. 

When his companions were heated with gin, "Now," 
said Jack, *' I'll treat you with a sermon, and a very pretty 
preachment it is." So saying, he took out Mr. Stock's kind 
and pious letter, and was delighted at the bursts of laughter 
it produced. " What a canting dog ! " said one. " Repent- 
ance, indeed ! " cried Tom Crew : " no, no, Jack, tell this 
hypocritical rogue that if we have lost our liberty, it is only 
for having been jolly, hearty fellows, and we have more spirit 
than to repent of that, I hope ; all the harm we have done is, 
living a little too fast, like honest bucks as we are." " Ay, 
ay," said Jolly George, " had we been such sneaking miserly 
fellows as Stock, we need not have come hither. But if the 
ill-nature of the laws has been so cruel as to clap up such 
fine hearty blades, we are no felons however. We are afraid 
of no Jack Ketch ; and I see no cause to repent of any sin 
that's not hanging matter. As to those who are thrust into 
the condemned hole indeed, and have but a few hours to live, 
they must see the parson, and hear a sermon, and such stuff. 
But I do not know what such stout young fellows as we are, 
have to do with repentance. And so, Jack, let us have that 
rare new catch, which you learnt of the strollers that merry 
night when you lost your pocket-book." 

This thoughtless youth soon gave a fresh proof of the 
power of evU company, and of the quick progress of the 
heart of a sinner, from bad to worse. Brown, who always 
wanted principle, soon grew to want feeling also. He joined 
in the laugh which was raised against Stock, and told many 
good stories, as they were called, in derision of the piety, 
sobriety, and self-denial of his old friend. He lost every 
day somewhat of those small remains of shame and decency 
which he had brought with him to the prison. He even 
grew reconciled to this wretched way of life, and the want 
of money seemed to him the heaviest evil in the life of a jail. 

Mr. Stock, finding from the jailer, that his letter had been 
treated with ridicule, would not write to him any more. He 
did not come to see him, nor send him any assistance, think- 
ing it right to let him suffer that want which bis vices had 
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brought upon him. But) as he still hoped that the tiim 
would come when he miglH be brought to a sense of his own 
evil courses, he continued to have an eye upon him bj means 
of the jailer, who was an honest, kind-hearted man. 

Brown spent one part of his time in thoughtless riot, and 
the other in gloomy sadness. Company kept up his spirits; 
with his new friends he contrived to drown thought; bat 
when he was alone, he began to find that a merry fdkw^ 
when deprived of his companions and his liquor, is often a 
most forlorn wretch. Then it is, that even a merry fellow 
says, '' of laughter, what is it? and of mirth, it is madness." 

As he contrived, however, to be as little alone as possible, 
his gayety was commonly uppermost, till that loathsome dis* 
temper, called the jail fever, broke out in the prison. Tom 
Crew, the ringleader in all their evil practices, was first 
aeized with it. Jack staid a little while with his comrade to 
assist and divert him ; but of assistance he could give little ; 
and the very thought of diversion was now turned into hor- 
ror. He soon caught the distemper, and that in so dreadfiil 
a degree, that his life was in great danger. Of those who 
remained in health, not a soul came near him, though he 
had shared his last farthing with them. He had just sense 
enough left to feel this cruelty. Poor fellow! he did not 
know before, that the fi'iendship of the worldly is at an end, 
when there is no more drink or diversion to be had. He lay 
in the most deplorable condition ; his body tormented with a 
dreadful disease, and his soul terrified and amazed at the 
approach of death ; that death which he thought at so great 
a distance, and of which his comrades had so often assured 
him that a young fellow of five-and-twenty was in no danger* 
Poor Jack! I cannot help feeling for him. Without a shil- 
ling ! without a fi'iend ! without one comfort respecting this 
world ! and, what is far more terrible, without one hope re- 
specting the next ! 

Let not the young reader fancy that Brown's misery arose 
entirely from his altered circumstances. It was not merely 
his being in want, and sick, and in a prison, which made his 
condition so desperate. Many an honest man unjustly ac- 
cused, many a persecuted saint, many a holy martyr, has 
enjoyed sometimes more peace and content in a prison, than 
wicked men have ever tasted in the height of their prosperity. 
But to any such comforts, to any comfort at all, poor Jack 
was an utter stranger. 

A Christian fi'iend generally comes forward at the very 
time when worldly friends forsake the wretched. The other 
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prisoners would not come near Brown, though he had oflen 
'^entertained, and had never offended them; even his own 
t father was not moved with his sad condition. When Mr. 
Stock informed him of it, he answered, << 'Tk no more than 
he deserves. As he brews, so he must bake. He has made 
his own bed, and let him lie in it." The hard old man had 
ever at his tongue's end some proverb of hardness or fru- 
gality, which he contrived to turn in such a way as to excuse 
himself 

We shall now see how Mr. Stock behaved. He had his 
favorite sayings too ; but they were chiefly on the side of 
kindness, mercy, or some other virtue. '' I must not," said 
he, ** pretend to call myself a Christian, if I do not requite 
evil with good." When he had received the gaoler's letter 
vrith the account of Brown's sad condition, Will Simpson 
and Tommy Williams began to compliment him on his own 
wisdom and prudence, by which he had escaped Brown's 
misfortunes. He only gravely said, " Blessed be God that I 
am not in the same misery. It is he who has made us to 
differ. But for his grace, I might have been in no better 
condition. Now Brown is brought low by the hand of God, 
it is my time to go to him." "What, you!" said Will, 
" whom he cheated of your money?" " This is not a time 
to remember injuries," said Mr. Stock. " How can I ask 
forgiveness for my own sins, if I withhold forgiveness from 
him ? " So saying, he ordered his horse, and set off to see 
poor Brown; thus proving that his was a religion not of 
words, but of deeds. 

Stock's heart nearly failed him as he passed through the 
prison. The groans of the sick and dying, and what, to 
such a heart as his, was still more moving, the brutal merri- 
ment of the healthy, in such a place, pierced his very soul. 
Many a silent prayer did he put up as he passed along, that 
God would yet be pleased to touch their hearts, and that now 
(during this infectious sickness) might be the accepted 
time. The gaoler observed him arop a tear, and asked the 
cause. " I cannot forget," said he, " that the most dissolute 
of these men is still my fellow-creature. The same God 
made them ; the same Savior died for them ; how then can I 
hate the worst of them? With my advantages they might 
have been much better than I am ; without the blessing of 
God on my good minister's instructions, I might have been 
worse than the worst of these. I have no cause for pride, 
much for thankfulness; Met us not be high-minded, but 
fear J" 
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It woald have moved a heart of stone to have seen poor, 
miserable Jack Brown lying on his wretched bed, his face bo 
changed by pain, poverty, dirt, and sorrow, that he could 
hardly be known for that merry soul of a jack-boot, as he used 
to be proud to hear himself called. His groans were bo 
piteons, that it made Mr. Stock's heart ache. He kindly 
took him by the hand, though he knew the distemper was 
catching. ''How dost do. Jack?" said he; ''dost know 
me ? " Brown shook his head, and said, faintly, " Know you! 
ay, that I do. I am sure I have but one friend in the world 
who would come to see me in this woful condition. 
James ! what have I brought myself to ! What will become 
cf my poor soul ? I dare not look back, for that is all nn ; nor 
forward, for that is all misery and wo.'' 

Mr. Stock spoke kindly to him, but did not attempt to cheer 
him with false comfort, as is too often done. "I am ashamed 
to see you in this dirty place," says Brown. " As to the 
place. Jack," replied the other, " if it has helped to bring 
you to a sense of your past offences, it will be no bad place 
for you. I am heartily sorry for your distress and your sick- 
ness ; but if it should please God by them to open your eyes, 
and to show you that sin is a greater evil than the prison to 
which it has brought you, all may yet be well. I had rather 
see you in this humble, penitent state, lying on this dirty bed, 
in this dismal prison, than roaring and rioting at the Grey- 
hound, the king of the company, with handsome clothes on 
your back, and plenty of money in your pocket." 

Brown wept bitterly, and squeezed his hand, but was too 
weak to say much. Mr. Stock then desired the gaoler to let 
him have such things as were needful, and he would pay for 
them. He would not leave the poor fellow till he had given 
him with his own hands some broth which the gaoler had got 
ready for him, and some medicines which the doctor had 
sent. All this kindness cut Jack to the heart. He was just 
ready to sob out, " My unnatural father leaves me to perish, 
and my injured friend is more than a father to me." Stock 
told him that one proof he must give of his repentance was, 
that he must forgive his father, whose provocation had been 
very great. He then said he would leave him for the present 
to take some rest, and desired him to lift up his heart to 
God for mercy. "Dear James," replied Brown, "do you 
pray for me. God perhaps may hear you, but he will never 
hear the prayer of such a sinner as I have been." " Take 
care how you think so," said Stock. " To believe that God 
cannot forgive you, would be still a greater sin than any you 
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have yet Gommitted against him." He then exj^ained to him 
in a few words, as mU as he was able, the nature of re* 
pentance, and forgivenefp through a Savior, and warned him 
earnestly against unbelief and hardness of heart. 

Poor Jack grew much refreshed in body with the comfortable 
things he had taken ; and a little cheered with Stock's kind- 
ness in coming so far to see and to forgive such a forlorn out* 
cast, sick of an infectious distemper, and locked within the 
walls of a prison. Surely, said he to himself, there must be 
some mighty power in a religion which can lead men to do 
such things ! things so much against the grain as to forgive 
such an injury, and to risk catching such a distemper : but 
he was so weak, he could not express this in words. He 
tried to pray, but he could not ; at length, overpowered with 
weariness, he fell asleep. 

When Mr. Stock came back, he was surprised to find him 
80 much better in body ; but his agonies of mind were dread- 
liil, and he had now got strength to express part of the hor- 
rors which he felt. ** James,'' said he (looking wildly), *' it 
is all over with me. I am a lost creature. Even your prayers 
cannot save me." " Dear Jack," replied Mr. Stock, " I am 
no minister ; it does not become me to talk much to thee ,* 
but I know I may venture to say whatever is in the Bible. 
As ignorant as I am, I shall be safe enough while I stick to 
that." "Ay," said the sick man, ."you used to be ready ' 
enough to read to me, and I would not listen, or if I did, it 
was only to make fun of what I heard, and now you will not 
so much as read a bit of a chapter to me." 

This was the very point to which Stock longed to bring 
him. So he took a little Bible out of his pocket, which h* 
always carried with him on a journey, and read slowly, verse 
by verse, the 55th chapter of Isaiah. When he came to the 
sixth and seventh verses, poor Jack cried so much, that 
Stock was forced to stop. The words were, ** Let the 
wicked man forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord." Here Brown 
stopped him, saying, ** O, it is too late, too late for me." 
" Let me finish the verse," said Stock, " and you will see 
your error ; you will see that it is never too late." So he 
read on — " Let him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him ; and to our God, and he will abundantly 
pardon." Here Brown started up, snatched the book out of 
his hand, and cried out, "Is that really there? No, no; 
that's of your own putting in, in wder to comfort me; let me 
look at the words myself" " No, mdeed," said Stock, " I 
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would not for the world give you unfounded comfcHrt, or put 
off any notion of my own for a Scripture doctrine." *' Bat is 
it possible ! " cried the sick man, ** that God may really par- 
don me ? Dost think he can 1 Dost think he will 1" "I 
am sure of it," said Stock ; ** I dare not give thee false hopes, 
or indeed any hopes of my own. But these are God's own 
words, and the only difficulty b to know when we are really 
brought into such a state as that the words may be appUed 
to us. For a text may be full of comfort, and yet may not 
belong to us." 

Mr. Stock was afiraid of saying more. He would not yen- 
ture out of his depth ; nor, indeed, was poor Brown able to 
bear more discourse just now. So he made him a present of 
the Bible, folding down such places as he thought might be 
best suited to his state, and took his leave, being obliged to 
return home that night. He left a little money with the 
gaoler, to add a few comforts to the allowance of the prison, 
and promised to return in a short time. 

When he got home, he described the sufferings and misery 
of Brown in a very moving manner ; but Tommy Williams, 
instead of being properly affected at it, only said, " Indeed, 
master, I am not very sorry ; he is rightly served." " How, 
Tommy," said Mr. Stock (rather sternly), " not sorry to see 
a fellow-creature brought to the lowest state of misery ; one, 
too, whom you have known so prosperous ? " " No, master, 
I can't say I am; for Mr. Brown used to make Am of 
you, and laugh at you for being so godly, and reading your 
Bible." 

" Let me say a few words to you, Tommy," said Mr. Stock. 
" In the first place, you should never watch for the time of a 
man's being brought low by trouble, to tell of his faults. 
Next, you should never rejoice at his trouble, but pity him, 
and pray for him. Lastly, as to his ridiculing me for my re- 
ligion, if I cannot stand an idle jest, I am not worthy the 
name of a Christian. * He that is ashamed of me and my 
word,' — dost remember what follows. Tommy?" "Yes, 
master, 'twas last Sunday's text, — * of him shall the Son of 
man be ashamed, when he shall judge the world.' " 

Mr. Stock soon went back to the prison. But he did not 
go alone. He took with him Mr. Thomas, the worthy min- 
ister who had been the guide and instructor of his youth, who 
was so kind as to go at his request, and visit this forlorn pris- 
oner. When they got to Brown's door, they found him sitr 
ting up in his bed with the Bible in his hand. This was a 
joyful sight to Mr. Stock, who secretly thanked God for it 
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Brown was reading aloud ; they listened ; it was the fifteenth 
of Saint Luke. The circumstances of this beautiful parable 
of the prodigal son were so much like his own, that the story 
pierced him to the soul ; and he stopped every minute, to 
compare his own case with that of the prodigal. He was 
just got to the eighteenth verse, "I will arise and go to my 
father/' — at that moment he spied his two friends ; joy dart- 
ed into his eyes. " O, dear Jem," said he, " it is not too 
late : I will arise and go to my Father, my heavenly Father ; 
and you, sir, will show me the way, won't you ? " said he to 
Mr. Thomas, whom he recollected. " I am very glad to see 
you in so hopeful a disposition," said the good minister. 
** O, sir," said Brown, " what a place is this to receive you 
in ! O, see to what I have brought myself I " 

" Your condition, as to this world, is iudeed very low," re- 
plied the good divine. *' But what are mines, dungeons, or 
galleys, to that eternal, hopeless prison to which your unre- 
pented sins must soon have consigned you ! Even in this 
gloomy prisoi), on this bed of straw, worn down by pain, pov- 
erty, and want ; forsaken by your worldly friends, an object of 
scorn to those with whom you used to carouse and riot ; yet 
here, I say, brought thus low, if you have at last found out 
your own vUeness, and your utterly undone state by sin, you 
may still be more an object of favor in the sight of God, than 
when you thought yourself prosperous and happy ; when the 
world smiled upon you, and you passed your days and nights 
in envied gayety and unchristian riot. If you will but im- 
prove the present awful visitation ; if you do but heartily re- 
nounce and abhor your present evil courses ; if you even now 
turn to the Lord your Savior, with lively faith, deep repent- 
ance, and unfeigned obedience, I shall still have more hope of 
you than of many who are going on quite happy, because quite 
insensible. The heavy-laden sinner, who has discovered the 
iniquity of his own heart, and his utter inability to help him- 
self, may be restored to God's favor, and become happy, though 
in a dungeon. And be assured, that he who, from deep and 
humble contrition, dares not so much as lift up his eyes to 
heaven, when with a hearty faith he sighs out, ' Lord, be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner,' shall in no wise be cast out. These are 
the words of Him who cannot lie." 

It is impossible to describe the self-abasement, the grief, the 
joy, the shame, the hope, and the fear, which filled the mind 
of this poor man. A dawn of comfort at length shone on his 
benighted mind. His humility, and fear of falling back into 
)us former sins, if he should ever recover, Mr. Thomas 
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thought, were strong symptoms of a sound repentance. He 
improved and cherished every good disposition he saw arising 
in his heart ; and particularly warned him against seiMeceit, 
self-confidence, and hypocrisy. 

After Brown had deeply expressed his sorrow for his oS* 
fences, Mr. Thomas thus addressed him : — " There are two 
ways of being sorry for sin. Are you, Mr. Brown, afraid of 
the guilt of sin because of the punishment annexed to it, <x 
are you afraid of sin itself? Do you wish to be delivered from 
the power of sin ? do you hate sin because you know it is of^ 
fensive to a pure and holy God ? or are you only ashamed oi 
it because it has brought you to a prison, and exposed you to 
the contempt of the world ? It is not said that Uie wages of 
this or that particular sin is death, but of sin in general ; 
there is no exception made because it is a more creditable, or 
a favorite sin, or because it is a little one. There are, I re- 
peat, two ways of being sorry for sin. Cain was sorry — ' My 
punishment is greater than I can bear,' said he ; but here 
you see the punishment seemed to be the cause, of concern, 
not of sin. David seems to have had a true notion of godly 
sorrow, when he says, ' Wash me from mine iniquity, cleanse 
me from my sin.' And when Job ' repented in dust and 
ashes,' it is not said he excused himself, but ' he abhorred 
himself And the prophet Isaiah called hitnself * undone,' 
because he was * a man of unclean lips ; ' for, said he, * I 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts ; ' that b, he could not 
take the proper measure of his own iniquity till he had con- 
sidered the perfect holiness of God." 

One day, when Mr. Thomas and Mr. Stock came to see 
him, they found him more than commonly affected. His face 
was more ghastly pale than usual ; and his eyes were red with 
crying. " Oh, sir," said he, " what a sight have I just seen 1 
Jolly George, as we used to call him, the ringleader of all our 
mirth, who was at the bottom of all the fim, and tricks, and 
wickedness, that are carried on within these walls, JoUy 
Greorge is just dead of the jail distemper ! he taken, and I left! 
I would be carried into his room to speak to him, to beg him 
to take warning by me, and that I might take warning by him. 
But what did I see ! what did I hear ! not one sign of repent- 
ance; not one dawn of hope. Agony of body, blasphemies on 
his tongue, despair in his soul ; while I am spared, and com- 
forted with hopes of mercy and acceptance. O, if all my oW 
friends at the Greyhound could but then have seen Jolly 
George ! a hundred sermons about death, sir, don't speak 00 
home, and cut so deep, as the sight of one dying sinner." 
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Brown grew gradually better in his health ; that is, the fe^ 
ver mended ; but the distemper settled in his limbs, so that hf; 
seemed likely to be a poor, weakly cripple the rest of his life. 
But as he spent much of his time in prayer, and in reading 
such parts of the Bible as Mr. Thomas directed, he improveq 
every day in knowledge and piety, and, of course, grew moro 
resigned to pain and infirmity. 

Some months after this, his hard-hearted father, who had 
never been prevailed upon to see him, or offer him the least 
relief, was taken off suddenly by a fit of apoplexy ; and, after 
all his threatenings, he died without a will. He was one of 
those silly, superstitious men, who fancy they shall die the 
sooner for having made one ; and who love the world and the 
things that are in the world, so dearly, that they dread to set 
about any business which may put them in mind that they 
are not always to live in it. As, by this neglect, his father 
had not fulfilled his threat of cutting him off with a shilling. 
Jack, of course, went shares with his brothers in what their 
father left. What fell to him proved to be just enough to dis- 
charge him firom prison, and to pay all his debts, but he had 
nothing left. His joy at being thus enabled to make restitu- 
tion was so great, that he thought little of his own wants. 
He did not desire to conceal the most trifling debt, nor to 
keep a shilling for himself 

Mr. Stock undertook to settle all his affairs. There did 
not remain money enough, after every creditor was satisfied, 
even to pay for his removal home. Mr. Stock kindly sent 
his own cart for him, with a bed in it, made as comfortable 
as possible, for he was too weak and lame to be removed any 
other way ; and Mrs. Stock gave the driver a particular charge 
to be tender and careful of him, and not to drive hard, nor to 
leave the cart a moment. 

Mr. Stock would fain have taken him into his own house, 
at least for a time, so convinced was he of his sincere refor- 
mation, both of heart and life ; but Brown would not be pre- 
vailed on to be further burdensome to this generous friend. 
He insisted on being carried to the parish work-house, which 
he said was a far better place than he deserved. In this 
house Mr. Stock fiirnished a small room for him, and sent 
him every day a morsel of meat from his own dinner. Tom- 
my Williams begged that he might always be allowed to carry 
it, as some atonement for his having for a moment so far for- 
gotten his duty, as rather to rejoice than sympathize in 
Brown's misfortunes. He never thought of this fault with- 
out sorrow^ and often thanked his master for the whole- 
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some lesson he then gave him ; and he was the betler hr H 
all his life. 

Mrs. Stock often carried poor Brown a dish of tea, or a 
basin of good broth herself. He was quite a cripple, and 
never able to walk out as long as he lived. Mr. Stock, Will 
Simpson, and Tommy Williams, laid their heads together, and 
contrived a sort of barrow, on which he was often carried to 
church by some of his poor neighbors, of whom Tommy was 
always one; and he requited their kindness, by reading a 
good book to them whenever they would call in ; and he spent 
his time in teaching their children to sing psalms or say the 
catechism. 

It was no small joy to him thus to be enabled to go to 
church. Whenever he was carried by the Greyhound, he 
was much moved, and used to put up a prayer full of repent* 
ance for the past, and praise for the present. 



PART V. 

A Dialogue between James Stock and WtU Sinmson, tht 
Shoemakers, as they sat at Work, on the Duty oj carrying 
Religion into our common Business. 

James Stock, and his journeyman Will Simpson, as I in- 
formed my readers in the Second Part, had resolved to work 
together one hour every evening, in order to pay for Tommy 
Williams's schooling. This circumstance brought them to be 
a good deal together when the rest of the men were gone home. 
Now, it happened that Mr. Stock had a pleasant way of en- 
deavoring to turn all common events to some use; and he 
thought it right on the present occasion to make the only re- 
turn in his power to Will Simpson for his great kindness. 
For, said he, if Will gives up so much of his time to help me 
to provide for this poor boy, it is the least I can do to try to 
turn part of that time to the purpose of promoting Will's spir- 
itual good. Now, as the bent of Stock's own mind was reli- 
gious, it was easy to him to lead their talk to something 
profitable. He always took especial care, however, that the 
subject should be introduced properly, cheerfiilly, and without 
constraint. As he well knew that great good may be some- 
times done by a prudent attention in seizing proper opportuc^ 
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nities, so he knew that the cause of piety had been sometimes 
hurt by forcing serious subjects where there was clearly no 
disposition to receive them. I say he had found out that 
two things were necessary to the promoting of religion among 
his friends; a warm zeal to be always on the watch for 
occasions ; and a cool judgment to distinguish which was the 
right time and place to make use of them. To know how 
to do good is a great matter ; but to know when to do it is no 
small one. 

Simpson was an honest, good-natured young man \ he was 
now become sober, and rather religiously disposed. But he 
was ignorant ; he did not know much of the grounds of re- 
ligion, or of the corruption of his own nature ; he was regular at 
church, but was first drawn thither rather by his skill in psalm- 
singing than by any great devotion. He had left off going 
to the Greyhound ; and often read the Bible, or some other 
good book, on the Sunday evening. This he thought was 
quite enough ; he thought the Bible was the prettiest history 
book in the world, and that religion was a very good thing for 
Sundays. But he did not much understand what business 
people had with it on working days. He had left off drink- 
ing, because it had brought Williams to the grave, and his 
wife to dirt and rags ; but not because he himself had seen 
the evil of sin. He now considered swearing and Sabbath- 
breaking as scandalous and indecent, but he had not found 
out that both were to be left off because they are highly of- 
fensive to God, and grieve his Holy Spirit. As Simpson was^ 
less self-conceited than most ignorant people are. Stock had 
always a good hope that when he should come to be better 
acquainted with the word of God, and with the evil of his own 
heart, he would become one day a good Christian. The great 
hinderance to this was, that he fancied himself so already. 

One evening, Simpson had been calling to Stock's mind 
how disorderly the house and shop where they were now sit- 
ting quietly at work, had formerly been ; and he went on 
thus: — 

WiU, How c<Hnfertably we live now, master, to what we 
used to do in Williams's time 1 I used then never to be 
happy but when we were keeping it up all night; but now I 
am as merry as the day is long. I find I am twice as happy 
since I am grown good and s(K>er. 

Stock, I am glad you are happy. Will, and I rejoice that 
you are sober ; but I would not have you take too much pride 
in your own goodness^ for fear it should become a sin, almost 
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as gi^at as Bome of those you haTe left off, Beaideay I would 
not haTe you make quite lio sure that you tare good. 

WiU, Not good, master 1 why, don't you mid me regular 
and orderly at work ? 

Stock. Very much so, and acan^dingly I have a great re- 
qwct §x you. 

WiB, I pay every one his own ; seldcnn miss church ; have 
not been drunk since Williams died; have handsome clothes 
for Sundays ; and save a trifle every week. 

Stock. Very true, and very laudable it is ; and to all this 
you may add, that you very generously work an hour ibr 
poOT Tommy's education, every evening, without fee or 
reward. 

Win. Well, master, what can a man do more ! If aU 
this is not being good, I don't know what is. 

Stock. All these things are very right as far as they go; 
and you could not well be a Christian without doing th^. 
But I shall make you stare, perhaps, when I tell you, you 
may do all these things, and many more, and yet be no 
Christian. 

Win. No Christian ! Surely, master, I do hqpe that, 
after all I have done, you will not be so unkind as to say I 
am no Christian. 

Stock. God forbid that I should say so. Will. I hope 
better things of you. But come now, what do you think it is 
to be a Christian ? 

Win. What ! why, to be christened when one is a child ; 
to learn the catechism when one can read; to be confirmed 
when one is a youth ; and to go to church when one is a 
man. 

Stock. These are all very proper things, and quite neces- 
sary. They make part of a Christian's life. But, for all that, 
a man may be exact in them all, and yet not be a Christian. 

Witt. Not be a Christian ! ha 1 ha I ha I you are very 
comical, master. 

Stock. No, indeed, I am very serious. Will. At this rate 
it would be a very easy thing to be a Christian, and every 
man who went through certain forms would be a good man ; 
and one man who ol^rved these forms would be as good as 
another. Whereas, if we come to examine ourselves by the 
word of God, I am afraid there are but few, comparatively, 
whom our Savior would allow to be real Chnstians. What is 
ycmr notion of a Christian's practice t 

Witt. Why» he must not rob, nor murder,^ nor get drunk* 
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He must ayoid scandalous things, and do as other decent, 
orderly people do. 

Stock, It is easy enough to be what the world calls a 
Christian, but not to be what the Bible calls so. 

Win. Why, master, we working men are not expected to 
be saints, and martyrs, and apostles, and ministers. 

Stock, We are not. And yet. Will, there are not two 
sorts of Christianity : we are called to practise the same re- 
ligion which they practised, and something of the same spirit 
is expected in us, which we reverence in them. It was not 
saints and martyrs only, to whom our Savior said, that they 
must " crucify the world with its affections and lusts." We 
are called to " be holy," in our measure and degree, " as he 
who hath called us is holy." It was not only saints and 
martyrs who were told that they must be ** like-minded with 
Christ ; " that they must " do all to the glory of God ; " that 
they must " renounce the spirit of the world, and deny them- 
selves." It was not to apostles only, that Christ said, they 
must have their " conversation in heaven." It was not to 
a few holy men, set apart for the altar, that he said, they 
must " set their affections on things above ; " that they must 
not be " conformed to the world." No, it was to fishermen, 
to publicans, to farmers, to day laborers, to poor tradesmen, 
that he spoke, when he told them, they must " love not the 
world, nor the things of the world ; " that they " must re- 
nounce the hidden things of dishonesty, grow in grace, lay 
up for themselves treasures in heaven." 

Win, All this might be very proper for them to be taught, 
because they had not been bred up Christians, but Heathens 
or Jews ; and Christ wanted to make them his followers ; that 
is. Christians. But, thank God, we do not want to be taught 
all this, for we are Christians ; born in a Christian country, 
of Christian parents. 

Stock. I suppose, then, you fancy that Christianity comes 
to people in a Christian country, by nature ? 

Will, I think it comes by a good education or a good 
example. When a fellow who has got any sense sees a man 
cut off in his prime by drinking, like Williams, I think he 
will begin to leave it off; when he sees another man respect- 
ed, like you, master, for honesty and sobriety, and going to 
church, why, he will grow honest, and sober, and go to 
church; that is, he will see it is his advantage to be a 
Christian. 

Stock, Will, what you say is the truth, but *tis not the 
whole truth. You are right as far as you go, but you do not 
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go far enough. The worldly advantages of (nety are, as joa 
suppose, in general great. Credit, prosperity, and heahh, al- 
most naturally attend on a religious life ; both because a re- 
ligious life supposes a sober and industrious life, and because 
a man who lives in a course of duty pots himself in the way 
of God's blessing. But a true Christian has a still higher 
aim in view,, and will follow religion even under circum- 
stances when it may hurt his credit, and ruin his prosperity, 
if it should ever happen to be the will of (rod that he should 
be brought into such a trying state. 

WilL Well, master, to speak the truth, if I go to church 
on Sundays, and follow my ¥Fork in the week, I must say I 
think that is being good. 

Stock, I agree with you, that he who does both, gives 
the best outward signs that he is good, as you call iL But 
our going to church, and even reading the Bible, are no 
prooiS that we are as good as we need be, but rather, that 
we do both these in order to make us better than we are 
We do both on Sundays, as means, by God's blessing, to 
make us better all the week. We are to bring the fruits of 
that chapter, or of that sermon, into our daily life, and try to 
get our inmost heart and secret thoughts, as well as our daily 
conduct, amended by them. 

Win. Why, sure, master, you won't be so unreascMiable 
as to want a body to be religious always ? I cai^'t do that, 
neither. I'm not such a hypocrite as to pretend to it 

Stock. Yes, you can be so in every action of your life. 

Win, What, master, always to be thinking about religk)n ? 

Stock. No, far from it, Will ; much less to be always 
talking about it But you must be always acting under its 
power and spirit. * 

Win. But, surely, 'tis pretty well if I do this when I go 
to church, or while I am saying my prayers. Even you, 
master, as strict as you are, would not have me always o& my 
knees, nor always at church, I suppose ; for, then, how would 
your work be carried on ? and how would our town be* sup- 
plied with shoes ? 

Stock, Very true, Will. 'Twould be no proof of our re- 
ligion, to let our customers go barefoot; but 'twould be a 
proof of our laziness, and we should starve, as we ought U> 
do. The business of the world must not only be carried on, 
but carried on with spirit and activity. We have the same 
authority for not being " slothful in business," as we have for 
being " fervent in spirit." Religion has put godliness and 
laziness as wide asunder as any two things in the' world; 
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and what God has separated, let no man pretend to join. 
Indeed, the spirit of religion can have no fellowship with 
sloth, indolence, and self-indulgence. But, still, a Christian 
does not carry on his conunon trade quite like another man 
neither ; for something of the spirit which he labors to at- 
tain at church, he carries with him into his worldly con- 
cerns : — ^while there are some who set up for Sunday Chris- 
tians, who have no notion that they are bound to be week<» 
day Christians too. 

WiU. Why, master, I do think, if God Almighty is 
contented with one day in seven, he won't thank you for 
throwing him the other six into the bargain. I thought he 
gave us them for our own use ; and I am sure nobody works 
harder all the week than you do. 

Stock. God, it is true, sets apart one day in seven, for 
actual rest from labor, and for more immediate devotion to hisT 
service. But show me that text wherein he says, Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God on Sundays — thou shdt keep my 
commandments on the Sahhathrday — to be carnally minded 
on Sundays, is death— cease to do evil, and learn to do well 
one day in seven — ^grow in grace on the Lords^day — Is there 
any such text? 

Witt. No, to be sure there is not ; for that would be en- 
, couraging sin on all the other days. 

Stock, Yes, just as you do, when you make religion a 
thing for the church, and not for the world. There is no 
one lawful calling, in pursuing which we may not serve God 
acceptably. You and I may serve him while we are stitch- 
ing this pair of boots ; farmer Furrow, while he is ploughing 
yonder field ; Betsy Best, over the way, whilst she is nursing 
her sick mother ; neighbor Incle, in measuring out his tapes 
and ribands. I say, all these may serve God just as accept- 
ably in those employments, as at church — ^I had almost said, 
more so. 

WiU. Ay, indeed — how can that be 1 Now, you're too 
much on t'other side. 

Stock. Because, a man's trials in trade being often great- 
er, they give him fresh means of glorifying God, and proving 
the sincerity of religion. A man who mixes in business, is 
naturally brought into continual temptations and difficulties^. 
These will lead him, if he be a good man, to look more to 
God than he perhaps would otherwise do. He sees tempta^ 
tions on the right hand and on the lefl : he knows that there 
are snares all around him; this makes him watchful: he 
feels that the enemy within is too ready to betray him; this 
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makes him humble himself; while a senae of his own difi* 
eultiea makes him tender to the failings of others. 

WilL Then yoa would make one believe, after all, thit 
trade and business must be sinful in itself, since it brings a 
man into all these snares and scrapes. 

Siock. No, no. Will; trade and business don't create 
evil passions ; they were in the heart before ; only now and 
then they seem to lie snug a little ; our concerns with the 
world bring them out into action a little mcnre, and thus show 
both others and ourselves what we really are. But, ih&i, as 
the world offers more trials on the one hand, so on the other 
it holds out more duties. If we are called to battle oftener, 
we have more opportunities of victory. Every temptation 
resisted, is an enemy subdued ; and ** he that ruleth his own 
q[>irit, is better than he that taketh a city." 

Win. I don't quite understand you, master. 

Stock. I will try to explain myself. There is no passion 
more called out by Uie transactions of trade than covetous- 
ness. Now, 'tis impossible to withstand such a master-sin 
as that, without carrying a good deal of the spirit of religion 
into (me's trade. 

Will. Well, I own I don't yet see how I am to be re- 
ligious when I'm hard at work, or busy settling an account. 
I can't do two things at once ; 'tis as if I were to pretend to 
make a shoe and cut out a boot at the same moment. 

Stock, I tell you, both must subsist together. Nay, the 
one must be the motive to the other. God commands us to 
be industrious; and if we love him, the desire of pleasing him 
should be the main-spring of our industry. 

WiU. I don't see how I can always be thinking about 
pleasing God. 

Stock. Suppose, now, a man had a wife and children 
whom he loved, and wished to serve ; would not he be often 
thinking about them while he was at work ? and though he 
would not be always thinking nor always talking about them, 
yet would not the very love he bore them be a constant qpur 
to his industry? He would always be pursuing the same 
course from the same motive, thou^ his words, and even his 
thoughts, must often be taken up in the common transactions 
qf life. 

WiU. I say, first one, then the other ; now for labor, now 
for reli^on. 

Stock. I will show that both must go together. I will 
suppose you were going to buy so many skins of our currier: 
that is quite a worldly transaction ; you can't see what a spirit 
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of religion has to do with buying a few calves' skins. Now, 
I tell you it has a great deal to do with it. Govetousness, a 
desire to make a good bargain, may rise up in your heart. 
Selfishness, a spirit of monopoly, a wish to get all, in order 
to distress others ; these are evil desires, and must be sub- 
dued. Some opportunity of unfair gain offers, in which 
there may be much sin, and yet little scandal. Here a 
Christian will stop short ; he will recollect, that " he who 
maketh haste to be rich shall hardly be innocent.'' Perhaps 
the sin may be on the side of your dealer ; he may want to 
overreach you : this is provoking ; you are tempted to violent 
anger, perhaps to swear : here is a fresh demand on you for 
a spirit of patience and moderation, as there was before for 
a spirit of justice and self-denial. If, by Grod's grace, you 
get the victory over these temptations, you are the better man 
for having been called out to them ; always provided, that 
the temptations be not of your own seeking. If you give 
way, and sink under these temptations, don't go and say that 
trade and business have made you covetous, passionate, and 
profane. No, no ; depend upon it, you were so before ; you 
would have had all these evil seeds lurking in your heart, if 
you had been loitering about at home and doing nothing, 
with the additional sin of idleness into the bargain. When 
you are busy, the devil often tempts you ; when you are idle, 
you tempt the devil. If business and the world call these 
evil tempters into action, business and the world call that re- 
ligion into action too, which teaches us to resist them. And 
in this you see the week-day fruit of the Sunday's piety. 
'Tis trade and business in the week, which call us to put 
our Sunday readings, praying, and church-going into practice. 

Will, Well, master, you have a comical way, somehow, 
of coming over one. I never should have thought there 
would have been any religion wanted in buying and selling a 
few calves' skins. But I begin to see there is a good deal 
in what you say. And, whenever I am doing a common 
action, I will try to remember that it must be done after a 
godly sort. 

Stock. 1 hear the clock strike nine ; let us leave off our 
work. I will only observe further, that one good end of our 
bringing religion into our business is, to put us in mind not 
to undertake more business than we can carry on consistent- 
ly with our religion. I shall never commend that man's 
diligence, though it is often commended by the world, who 
is not diligent about the salvation of his soul. We are as 
much forbidden to be overcharged with the cares of life, as 
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with its pleasures, I only wish to prove to yoa, that a dis- 
creet Christian may be wise for both worlds ; that he may 
employ his hands without entangling his soul, and labor for 
the meat that perisheth without ne^ecting that which en- 
dureth unto eternal life ; that he may be prudent for time, 
while he is wise for eternity. 



PART VI. 



Dialogue the Second. On the Duty of carrying Religion 

into our Amusements. 

The next evening, Will Simpson being got first to his 
work, Mr. Stock found him singing very cheerfully over his 
last. His master's entrance did not prevent his finishing his 
song, which concluded with these words : — 

'' Since life is no more than a passage at best, 
Let us strew the way over with flowers.'' 

When Will had concluded his song, he turned to Mr. 
Stock, and said, ** I thank you, master, for first putting it 
into my head how wicked it is to sing profane and indecent 
songs. I never sing any now which have any wicked words 
in them." 

Stock. I am glad to hear it. So far you do well. But 
there are other things as bad as wicked words ; nay, worse 
perhaps, though they do not so much shock the earof decency. 

Will. What is that, master ? What can be so bad as 
wicked words ? 

Stock. Wicked thoughts, Will. Which thoughts, when 
they are covered over with smooth words, and dressed out in 
pleasing rhymes, so as not to shock modest young people by 
the sound, do more harm to their principles than those songs 
of which the words are so gross and disgusting, that no per- 
son of common decency can for a moment listen to them. 

Win. Well, master, I am sure that was a very pretty song 
I was singing when you came in, and a song which very sober, 
good people sing. 

Stock. Do they ? Then I will be bold to say, that sing- 
ing such songs is no part of their goodness. I heard indedl 
but two lines of it, but they were so heathenish that I desire 
to hear no more. 
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Win. Now you are really too hard. What harm could 
there be in it ? there was not one indecent word. 

Stock. I own, indeed, that indecent words are particular- 
ly offensive. But, as I said before, though immodest expres- 
sions offend the ear more, they do not corrupt the heart, per- 
haps, much more than songs of which the words are decent, 
and the principles vicious. In the latter case, because there 
is nothing that shocks his ear, a man listens till the sentiment 
has so corrupted his heart, that his ear grows hardened to, 
and by long custom he loses all sense of, the danger of pro- 
fane diversions ; and I must say I have often heard young 
women of character sing songs in company, which I should 
be ashamed to read by myself. But come, as we work, let 
us talk over this business a little; and first let us stick 
to this sober song of yours that you boast so much about. 
(R^eats,) 

** Since life is no more than a passage at best, 
Let us strew the way over with flowers." 

Now, what do you learn by this ? 

Will. Why, master, I don't pretend to learn much by it. 
But 'tis a pretty tune and pretty words. 

Stock. But what do those pretty words mean ? 

WiU. That we must make ourselves merry, because life 
is short. 

Stock. Will ! Of what religion are you ? 

WilL You are always asking one such odd questions, 
master : why, a Christian, to be sure. 

Stock. If I often ask you, or others, this question, it is 
only because I like to know what grounds I am' to go upon 
when I am talking with you or them. I conceive that there 
are in this country two sorts of people — Christians, and no 
Christians. Now, if people profess to be of this first descrip- 
tion, I expect one kind of notions, opinions, and behavior 
firom them ; if they say they are of the latter, then I look for 
another set of notions and actions fi'om them. I compel no 
man to think with me. I take every man at his word. I 
only expect him to think and believe according to the char- 
acter he takes upon himself, and to act on the principles of 
that character which he professes to maintain. 

Witt. That's fair enough— I can't say but it is — ^to take 
a man at his own word, and on his own ^unds. 

Stock. Well, then. Of whom does the Scripture speak, 
when it says, ** Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die " ? 

Will. Why, of heathens^ to be sure ; not of Christians. 
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Stock, And of whom, when it says, '' Let us crown oor* 
selves with rosebuds before they are withered"! 

Win. O, that is Solomon's worldly fooL 

Stock. You disapprove of both, then 1 

Win. To be sure I do. I should not be a Christian if I 
did not. 

Stock. And yet, though a Christian, you are admiring the 
rery same thought in the song you were singing. How do 
you reconcile this? 

Win. O, there is no comparison between them. These 
several texts are designed to describe loose, wicked heathens. 
Now, I learn texts as part of my religion. But religion, you 
know, has nothing to do with a song. I sing a song for my 
pleasure. 

Stock. In our last night's talk. Will, I endeavored to 
prove to you that religion was to be brought into our business. 
I wish now to let you see that it is to be brought into our 
pleasure also ; and that he who is really a Christian, must 
be a Christian in his very diversions. 

Win. Now you are too strict again, master ; as you last 
night declared, that in our business you would not have us 
always praying, so I hope that in our pleasure you would not 
have us always psalm-singing. I hope you would not have 
all one's singing to be about good things ? 

Stock, Not so, Will; but I would not have any part, 
either of our business or our pleasure, to be about evil things. 
It is one thing to be singing about religion, it is another thing 
to be singing against it. Saint Peter, I fancy, would not 
much have approved your favorite song. He, at least, seemed 
to have another view of the matter, when he said, " The end 
of all things is at hand." Now, this text teaches much the 
same awful truth with the first line of your song. But let us 
see to what different purposes the apostle and the poet turn 
the very same thought. Your song says, because life is so 
short, let us make it merry. Let us divert ourselves so much 
on the road, that we may forget the end. Now, what says 
the apostle 1 ** Because the end of all things is at hand, be ye 
therefore sober, and watch unto prayer." 

Win. Why, master, I like to be sober too, and have left 
off drinking. But still, I never thought that we were obliged 
to carry texts out of the Bible to try the soundness of a song, 
and to enable us to judge if we might be both merry and wise 
in singing it. 

Stock. Providence has not so stinted our enjoyments, 
Will, but he has left us many subjects of harmless merriment : 
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1but, for my own part, I am never certain that any one is quite 
harmless till I have tried it by this rule that you seem to think 
so strict. There is another favorite catch which I heard you 
and some of the workmen humming yesterday. 

Win, I wiQ prove to you that there is not a word of harm 
in that : pray listen now. {Sings.) 

" Which is the properest day to drink*— 
Sunday, Monday, Tues<fay^. 
Wednesday, Thursday, Fnaay, Saturday 1 " 

Stock. Now, Will, do you really find your unwillingness 
to drink is so great, that you stand in need of all these incen- 
tives to provoke you to it ? do you not find temptation strong 
enough, without exciting your inclinations, and whetting your 
appetites in this manner ? can any thing be more unchristian 
than to persuade youth, by pleasant words, set to the most al- 
luring music, that the pleasures of drinking are so great, that 
every day in the week, naming them all successively, by way 
of fixing and enlarging the idea, is equally fit, equally proper^ 
and equally delightfiil ; for what ? — for the low and sensual 
purpose of getting drunk. Tell me. Will, are you so very 
averse to pleasure ? Are you naturally so cold and dead to 
all passion and temptation, that you really find it necessary 
to inflame your imagination, and disorder your senses, in or- 
der to excite a quicker relish for the pleasures of sin ? 

Win. All this is true enough, indeed ; but I never saw it 
in this light before. 

Stock. As I passed by the Greyhound last night, in tho 
way to my evening's walk in the fields, I caught this one 
verse of a song which the club were singing : — 

" Bring the flask^ the music bring, 
Joy shall quickly find us ; 
DrinK and dance, and lai^ and sing, 
And east dull care behmd us.'' 

When I got into the fields, I could not forbear comparing this 
song with the second lesson last Sunday evening at church ; 
these were the words : — ** Take heed, lest at any time your 
heart be overcharged with drunkenness, and so that day come 
upon you unawares, for as a snare shall it come upon all them 
that are on the face of the earth." 

Will, Why, to be sure, if the second lesson was right, the 
song must be wrong. 

Stock. I ran over in my mind also a comparison between 
such songs as that which begins with 

** Drink, and drive care away,'' 
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with those injunctions of holy writ, " Watch and ptBj, there^ 
fore, that you enter not into temptation;" and again, 
" Watch and pray, that you may escape all these things." I 
say, I compared this with the song I allude to, 

" Drink and drive care away, 
Drink and be merry $ 
You'll ne'er go the faster 
To the Stygian ferry/' 

I compared this with that awful admonition of Scripture how 
to pass the time, *' not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness ; but put ye on the Lord Jesos 
Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts 
thereof." 

Win. I am afraid, then, master, you would not much 
approve of what I used to think a very pretty song, which 
begins with, 

^ A plague on those musty old lubbers. 
Who teach us to fast and to think.'' 

Stock. Will, what would you think of any one who should 
sit down and write a book or a song to abuse the clergy ? 

Win. Why, I should think he was a very wicked fellow, 
and I hope no one would look into such a book, or sing such 
a song. 

Stock. And yet it must certainly be the clergy who are 
scoffed at in that verse, it being their professed business to 
teach us to think and be serious. 

' Win. Ay, master, and now you have opened my eyes, I 
think I can make some of those comparisons myself between 
the spirit of the Bible and the spirit of these songs. 

** Bring the flask, the goblet bring '' 

won't stand very well in company with the threat of the 
prophet, " Wo unto them that rise up early, that they may 
mingle strong drink." 

Stock. Ay, Will ; and these thoughtless people who live 
up to their singing, seem to be the very people described in 
another place as glorying in their intemperance, and acting 
what their songs describe — ^* They look at the wine, and say 
it is red, it moveth itself aright in the cup." 

Win. I do hope I shall for the future not only become 
more careful what songs I sing myself, but also, not to keep 
company with those who sing nothing else but what, in my 
sober judgment, I now see to be wrong. 

Stock. As we shall have no body in the world to come, it 
is a pity not only to make our pleasures here consist entirely 
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in the delights of animal life, hut to make our ? ery songs 
consist in extolling and exalting those delights which are 
unworthy of the man as well as of the Christian. If, 
through temptation or weakness, we fall into errors, let us > 
not establish and confirm them, by picking up all the • 
songs and scraps of verses which excuse, justify, and com- 
mend sin. That ** time is short," is a reason given by these 
song-mongers why we should give into greater indulgences. 
Tha^ '' time is short,'' is a reason given by the apostle why • 
we should enjoy our dearest comforts as if we enjoyed 
them not. 

Now, Will, I hope you will see the importance of so man* 
aging, that our diversions (for diversions of some kind we all 
require) may be as carefiilly chosen as our other employ* 
ments. For to make them such as shall effectually drive out 
of our minds all that the Bible and the minister have been 
putting into them, seems to me as imprudent as it is unchris- 
tian. But this is not all. Such sentiments as these songs 
contain, set off by the prettiest music, heightened by liquor, 
and all the noise and spirit of what is called jovial company ; 
all this, I say, not only puts every thing that is right out of 
the mind, but puts every thing that is wrong into it. Such 
songs, therefore, as tend to promote levity, thoughtlessness, 
loose imaginations, false views of life, forgetfulness of death, 
contempt of whatever is serious, and neglect of whatever is 
sober, whether they be love-songs or drinking-songs, will 
not, cannot be sung by any man or any woman who makes a 
serious profession of Christianity.* 

* It is with regret I have lately observed, that the fashionable author and 
singer of son^ more loose, profane, and corrupt than any of those here noticed, 
not only received a prize as the reward of his important services, but received 
also the public acknowledgments of an illustrious society, for having contributed 
to the happiness of their country ! 

[The popular author and nneer here alluded to, was the late Charles Dibdin, 
yimo obtamed a pension of £200 a year^ from government, during the adminis- 
tration of Mr. ritt, as a reward for his loyal ballads, which certainly had a 
wonderful effect, especially in the navy. When Mr. Pitt died, however, the 
pension was withdrawn, and poor Dibdin ended his days in poverty.^-EDiTOiu] 
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or 



TOM WHITE THE POSTBOY. 



IN TWO PARTS. 



PART I. 



Tom White was one of the best drirers of a post-chaise 
on the Bath road. Tom was the son of an honest laborer, 
at a little village in Wiltshire : he was an actiye, industrious 
boy ; and, as soon as he was old enoogh, he left his fatheri 
who was burdened with a numerous family, and went to live 
with Farmer Hodges, a sober, worthy man, in the same Til- 
lage. He drove the wagon all the week ; and <mi Sundays, 
though he was now grown up, the farmer required him to 
attend the Sunday-school, carried on under the inspection of 
Dr. Shepherd, the worthy vicar, and always made him read 
his Bible in the evening after he had served his cattle ; and 
would have turned him out of his service, if he had ever gone 
to the ale-house for his own pleasure. 

Tom, by carrying some wagon-loads of fagots to the 
Bear Inn, at Devizes, made many acquaintances in the 
stable-yard. He soon learnt to compare his own carter's 
frock, and shoes thick set with nails, with the smart red 
jacket and tight boots of the postboys, and grew ashamed of 
his own homely dress : he was resolved to drive a chaise, to 
get money, and to see the world. Foolish fellow ! he never 
considered that, though it is true a wagoner works hard all 
day, yet he gets a quiet evening at home, and undisturbed 
rest at night. However, as there must be chaise-boys as 
well as plough-boys, there was no great harm in the change. 
The evil company to which it exposed him, was the chief 
mischief. He left Farmer Hodges, though not without sor- 
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row at quiting so kind a master, and got himself hired at 
the Black Bear. 

Notwithstanding the temptations to which he was now ex- 
posed, Tom's good education stood by him for some time. 
At first he was frightened to hear the oaths and wicked 
words which are too oflen uttered in a stable-yard. How- 
ever, though he thought it very wrong, iie had not the cour- 
age to reprove it ; and the next step to being easy at seeing 
others sin, is to sin ourselves. By degrees he began to 
think it manly, and a mark of spirit, in others, to swear ; 
though the force of good habits was so strong, that at first, 
when he ventured to swear himself, it was with fear, and in 
a low voice. But he was soon laughed out of his sheepish- 
ness, as they called it; and though he never became so pro- 
fane and blasphemous as some of his companions (for he 
never swore in cool blood, or in mirth, as so many do), yet 
he would too oflen use a dreadful bad word, when he was in 
a passion with his horses. And here I cannot but drop a 
hint on the deep folly, as well as wickedness, of being in a 
great rage with poor beasts, who, not having the gift of rea- 
son, cannot be moved, like human creatures, with all the 
wicked words that are said to them; though these dumb 
creatures, unhappily, having the gift of feeling, suffer as 
much as human creatures can do, at the cruel and unneces- 
sary beatings given them. Tom had been bred up to think 
that drunkenness was a great sin, for he never saw Farmer 
Hodges drunk in his life ; and where a farmer is sober him- 
Belf, his men are less likely to drink ; or, if they do, the mas- 
ter can reprove them with the better grace. 

Tom was not naturally fond of drink ; yet for the sake of 
being thought merry company, and a hearty fellow, he oflen 
drank more than he ought. As he had been used to go to 
church twice on a Sunday while he lived with the farmer 
(who seldom used his horses on that day, except to carry his 
wife to church behind him), Tom felt a little uneasy when 
he was sent the very first Sunday a long journey with a great 
family ; for I cannot conceal the truth, that too many gentle- 
folks will travel, when there is no necessity for it, on a Sun- 
day, and when Monday would answer the end just as well. 
This is a great grief to all good and sober people, both rich 
and poor ; and it is still more inexcusable in the great, who 
have every day at their command. However, he kept his 
thoughts to himself, though he could not now and then help 
thinking how quietly things were going on at the farmer's, 
whose wagoner cm a Sunday led as easy a life as if he had 
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been a gentleman. But he soon lost all thoughts of this kind, 
and in time did not know a Sunday from a Monday. Tom 
went on prosperously, as it is called, for three or four years ; 
got plenty of money, but saved not a shilling. As soon as his 
horses were once in the stable, whoever would might see them 
fed, for Tom. He had other fish to fiy. Fives, cards, cudgel- 
playing, laying wagers, and keeping loose company, each of 
which he at first disliked, and each of which he soon learned 
to practise, ran away with all his money, and all his spare 
time; and though he was generally in the way as soon 
as the hOTses were ready (because if there was no driving 
there was no pay), yet he did not care whether the car- 
riage was clean or dirty, if the horses looked well or ill, if the 
harness was whole, or the horses were shod. The certainty 
that the gains of to-morrow would make up for the extrava- 
gance of to-day, made him quite thoughtless and hi^py ; for 
he was young, active, and healthy, and never foresaw that a 
.rainy day might come, when he would want what he now 
squandered. 

One day, being a little flustered with liquor, as he was driv- 
ing his return chaise through Brentford, he saw just before 
.him another empty carriage, driven by one of his acquaints 
ance : he whipped up his horses, resolving to outstrip the 
other ; and swearing dreadfully that he would be at the Red 
Lion first — for a pint. " Done," cried the other — " a wager ! " 
Both cut and spurred the poor beasts with the usual fiiry, as if 
their credit had been really at stake, or their lives had depended 
on this foolish contest. Tom's chaise had now got up to that 
of his rival, and they drove alongside of each other with great 
fiiry and many imprecations. But in a narrow part, Tom's 
chaise being in the middle, with his antagonist on one side, 
and a cart driving against him on the other, the horses reared 
— ^the carriages got entangled — Tom roared out a great oath 
to the other to stop, which he either could not or would not 
do, but returned a horrid imprecation that he would win the 
wager if he was alive. Tom's horses took fright, and he 
himself was thrown to the ground with great violence. As 
soon as he could be got from under the wheels, he was taken 
up senseless ; his leg was broken in two places, and his body 
much bruised. Some people, whom the noise had brought 
together, put him in the post-chaise, in which the wagoner 
kindly assisted, but the other driver seemed careless and in- 
different, and drove off, observing, with a brutal coolness, " I 
am sorry I have lost my pint ; I should have beat him hollow, 
bad it not been for this little accidents ^ Some gentlemen, who 
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<came out of the inn, after reprimanding this savage, inquired 
who he was, wrote to inform his master, and got him dis- 
charged; resolving that neither they nor any of their friends 
would ever employ him ; and he was long out of place, and 
nobody ever cared to be driven by him. 

Tom was taken to one of those excellent hospitals with 
which London abounds. His agonies were dreadful ; his leg 
was set, and a high fever came on. As soon as he was left alone 
to reflect on his condition, his first thought was that he should 
die, and his horror was inconceivable. '' Alas ! '' said he, 
" what will become of my poor soul ? I am cut off in the 
very commission of three great sins : I was drunk ; I was in a 
horrible passion ; and I had oaths and blasphemies in my 
mouth." He tried to pray, but he could not ; his mind was all 
distraction, and he thought he was so very wicked that God 
would not forgive him ; " because," says he, " I have sinned 
against light and knowledge ; I have had a sober education 
and good examples; I was bred in the fear of God, and the 
knowledge of Christ ; and I deserve nothing but punishment." 
At length he grew light-headed, and there was little hope of 
his life. Whenever he came to his senses for a few minutes^ 
he cried out, " O that my old companions could now see 
me ! surely they would take warning by my sad fate, and re- 
pent before it is too late ! " 

By the blessing of God on the skill of the surgeon and the 
care of the nurses, he, however, grew better in a few days. 
And here let me stop to remark, what a mercy it is that we 
live in a Christian country, where the poor, when sick, or 
lame, or wounded, are taken as much care of as any gentry ; 
nay, in some respects, more, because in hospitals and infir- 
maries there are more doctors and surgeons to attend, than 
most private gentlefolks can afford to have at their own 
houses, whereas there never was an hospital in the whole heathen 
world. Blessed be God for this, among the thousand other 
excellent fruits of the Christian religion ! — a religion which, 
like its Divine Founder, while its grand object is the salvation 
of men's souls, teaches us also to relieve their bodily wants. 
It directs us never to forget that he who forgave sins healed 
diseases ; and, while he preached the Gospel, fed the mul- 
titude. 

It was eight weeks before Tom could be taken out of bed. 
This was a happy affliction ; for, by the grace of God, this 
long sickness and solitude gave him time to reflect on his 
past life. He began seriously to hate those darling sins 
which had brought him to the brink of ruin. He could now 
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pray heartily : he confessed and lamented his iniqpiities with 
many tears, and began to hope that the mercies of God, 
through the merits of a Redeemer, might yet be extended to 
him, on his sincere repentance. He resolved neyer more to 
return to the same evil courses ; but he did not trust in bis 
own strength, but prayed that God would give "him grace for 
the future, as well as pardon for the past. He remembered— 
and he was humbled at the thought — ^that he used to have 
short fits of repentance, and to form resolutions of amrad- 
ment, in his wild and thoughtless days; and often, when be 
had a bad headache after a drinking-bout, or had lost bis 
money at all-fours, he vowed never to drink or play again. 
But as soon as his head was weU, and his pockets recrmted, 
he forgot all his resolutions. And how should it be other- 
wise t for he trusted in his own strength ; he never prayed to 
God to strengthen him, nor ever avoided the next temptation. 
He thought that amendment was a thing to be set about at 
any time ; he did not know that " it is the grace of God 
which bringeth us to repentance." 

The case was now different. Tom began to find that " bis 
strength was perfect weakness," and that he could do notb- 
mg without the divine assistance, for which he {grayed hearts 
ily and constantly. He sent home for his Bible and Prayer- 
book, which he had not opened for two years, and which had 
been given him when he left the Sunday-school. He spent 
the chief part of his time in reading them, and derived great 
comfort, as well as great knowledge, firom this employment 
of his time. The study of the Bible filled his heart with 
gratitude to God, who had not cut him off in the midst of his 
sins, but had given him space for repentance ; and the ago- 
nies he had lately suffered with his broken leg, increased his 
thankfulness, that he had escaped the more dreadfiil pain of 
eternal misery. And here let me remark, what encourage- 
ment this is for rich people to give away Bibles and good 
books, and not to lose all hope, though, for a time, they see 
little or no good effect fi'om it. According to all appearance, 
Tom's books were never likely to do him any good ; and yet 
his generous benefactor, who had cast his bread upon the 
waters, found it after many days ; for this Bible, which had 
lain untouched for years, was at last made the instrument of 
his reformation. God will work in his own good time, and 
in his own way ; but our zeal and our exertions are the means 
by which he commonly chooses to work. 

As soon as he got well, and was discharged fi'om the bos* 
pital, Tom began to think he must return to get his breads 
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At first he had some scruples about going back to his old em* 
ploy : "but/' says he, sensibly enough/' gentlefolks must travel ; 
travellers must have chaises; and chaises must have drivers: 
'tis a very honest calling; and I don't know that goodness be- 
longs to one sort of business more than another ; and he who 
can be good in a state of great temptation, provided the calling 
be lawful, and the temptations are not of his own seeking, and 
he be diligent in prayer, may be better than another man, for 
aught I know ; and ' dl that belongs to us, is to do our duty in 
that state of life in which it shall please God to call us,' and 
to leave events in Grod's hand." Tom had rubbed up his cat- 
echism at the hospital — and 'tis a pity that people don't look 
at their catechism sometimes when they are grown up ; for 
it is full as good for men and women as it is for children ; 
nay, better ; for though the answers contained in it are in* 
tended for children to repeat, yet the duties enjoined in it are 
intended for men and women to put in practice. It is, if I 
may so speak, the very grammar of Christianity, and of our 
church ; and they who understand every part of their cate- 
chism thoroughly, will not be ignorant of any thing which a 
plain Christian need to know. 

Tom now felt grieved that he was obliged to drive on Sun- 
days. But people who are in earnest, and have their hearts 
in a thing, can find helps in all cases. As soon as he had 
set down his company at their stage, and had seen his horses 
fed, says Tom, '' A man who takes care of his horses, will gen- 
erally think it right to let them rest an hour or two at least. 
In every town it is a chance but there may be a church open 
during part of that time. If the prayers should be over, I'll 
try hard for the sermon ; and if I dare not stay to the sermon, 
it is a chance but I may catch the prayers ; it is worth trying 
for, however ; and as I used to think nothing of making a 
push, for the sake of getting an hour to gamble, I need not 
grudge to take a little pains extraordinary to serve Grod." By 
this watchfulness he soon got to know the hours of service at 
all the towns on the road he travelled ; and while the horses 
fed, Tom went to church ; and it became a favorite proverb 
with him, that prayers and provender hinder no man*s jour" 
ney ; and I beg leave to recommend Tom's maxim to all 
travellers, whether master or servant, carrier or coachman. 

At first, his companions wanted to laugh and make sport 
of this ; but when they saw that no lad on the road was up 
80 early or worked so hard as Tom ; when they saw no chaise 
80 neat, no glasses so bright, no harness so tight, no drivers 
80 diligent, so clean, or so civil, they found he was no subject 
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to make sport at. Tom, indeed, was very careful in looking 
after the linchpins; in never giving his horses too much 
water when they were hot; nor, whatever was his haste, 
would he ever gallop them up hill, strike them across the 
head, or, when tired, cut and slash them, or gallop over the 
stones, as soon as he got into a town, as some foolish fellows 
do. What helped to cure Tom of these bad practices was, 
that remark he met with in the Bible, that '' a good man is 
. merciful to his beast.'' He was much moved one day, on 
reading the prophet Jonah, to observe what compassion the 
great God of heaven and earth had for poor beasts ; for one 
of the reasons there given why the Almighty was unwilling 
to destroy the great city of Nineveh, was, ** because there was 
much cattle in it." Afler this, Tom never could bear to see 
a wanton stroke inflicted. " Doth (rod care for horses," said 
he, *' and shall man be cruel to them? " 

Tom soon grew rich, for one in his station ; for every gen- 
tleman on the road would be driven by no other lad, if care- 
fill Tom was to be had. Being diligent, he got a great deal 
of money ; being frugal, he spent but little ; and having no 
▼ices, he wasted none. He soon found out that there wds 
some meaning in that text which says, that '' godliness hath the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to 
come; " for the same principles which make a man sober and 
honest, have also a natural tendency to make him healthy 
and rich ; while a drunkard and a spendthrift can hardly es- 
cape being sick and a beggar. Vice is the parent of misery 
in both worlds. 

After a few years Tom begged a holiday, and made a visit 
to his native village ; his good character had got thither be- 
fore him. He found his father was dead ; but, during his long 
' illness, Tom had supplied him with money ; and, by allowing 
him a trifle every week, had had the honest ^tisfac^^on of 
keeping him from the parish. Farmer Hodges was still liv- 
ing ; but, being grown old and infirm, he was desirous to re- 
tire from business. He retained a great regard for his old 
servant, Tom ; and finding he was worth money, and know- 
ing he knew something of country business, he offered to let 
him a small farm at an easy rate, and promised his assistance 
in the management for the first year, with the loan of a small 
sum of money, that he might set out with a pretty stock. 
Tom thanked him with tears in his eyes ; went back, and 
took a handsome leave of his master, who made him a pres- 
ent of a horse and cart, in acknowledgment of his long and 
faithful services ; for says he, " I have saved many horses by 
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Tom's care and attention, and I could well afford to do the 
same by every servant who did the same by me ; and should 
be a richer man at the end of every year by the same gene- 
rosity, provided I could meet with just and faithful servants, 
who deserved the same rewards. 

Tom was soon settled in his new farm, and in less than a 
year had got every thing neat and decent about him. Farmer 
Hodges* s long experience and friendly advice, joined to his 
own industry and hard labor, soon brought the farm to great 
perfection. The regularity, sobriety, peaceableness, and 
piety of his daily life, his constant attendance at church twice 
every Sunday, and his decent and devout behavior when 
there, soon recommended him to the notice of Dr. Shepherd, 
who was still living, a pattern of zeal, activity, and benevo- 
lence to all parish priests. The doctor soon began to hold 
qp Tom, or, as we must now more properly term him, Mr. 
Thomas White, to the imitation of the whole parish ; and 
the frequent and condescending conversation of this worthy 
clergyman contributed, no less than his preaching, to the im- 
provement of his new parishioner in piety. 

Farmer White soon found out that a dairy could not well 
be carried on without a mistress, and began to think seriously 
of marrying : he prayed to God to direct him in so important 
a business. He knew that a tawdry, vain, dressy girl was 
not likely to make good cheese and butter ; and that a worldly 
and ungodly woman would make a sad wife and mistress of 
a family. He soon heard of a young woman of excellent 
character, who had been bred up by the vicar's lady, and 
still lived in the family as an upper maid. She was prudent, 
sober, industrious, and religious. Her neat, modest, and 
plain appearance at church .(for she was seldom seen any 
where else out of her master's family) was an example to all 
persons in her station, and never failed to recommend her to 
strangert, even before they had an opportunity of knowing 
the goodness of her character. It was her character, how- 
ever, which recommended her to Farmer White. He knew 
that " favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but a woman 
that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised : " — " Ay, and not 
only praised, but chosen too," says Farmer White, as he took 
down his hat from the nail on which it hung, in order to go 
and wait on Dr. Shepherd, to break his mind, and ask his 
consent; for he thought it would be a very unhandsome 
return for all the favors he. was receiving from his minister, 
to decoy away his faithful servant from her place, without 
his consent. 
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This worthy gentleman, though sorry to lose so ralaaUe 
a member of his little family, did not scruple a moment aboat 
parting with her, when he found it would be so greatly to 
her advantage. Tom was agreeably surprised to hear she 
had saved fifly pounds by her frugality. The doctor mar- 
ried them himself, Farmer Hodges being present. 

In the afternoon of the wedding-day. Dr. Shepherd conde* 
scended to call on Farmer and Mrs. White, to give a few 
words of advice on the new duties they had entered into; a 
oommon custom with him on those occasions. He ofien 
took an opportunity to drop, in the most kind and tender 
way, a hint on the great indecency of making marriages, 
christenings, and, above all, funerals, days of riot and excess, 
as is too often the case in country villages. The expectatioa 
that the vicar might possibly drop in, in his walks, on these 
fisstivities, often restrained excessive drinking and improper 
conversation, even among those who were not restrained by 
higher motives, as Farmer and Mrs. White were. 

What the doctor said, was always in such a cheerful,. 

Sood-humored way, that it was sure to increase the pleaswe 
f the day, instead of damping it. *^ Well, farmer,'' said 
be, " and you, my faithful Sarah, any other friend m^fal 
recommend peace and agreement to you on your marriage; 
but I, on the contrary, recommend cares and strifes."* 
The company stared — but Sarah, who knew that her old 
master was a facetious gentleman, and always had some 
good meaning behind, looked serious. *' Cares and strifes, 
sir," said £he farmer ; " what do you mean ? " "I mean," 
said he, *^ for the first, that your cares shall be who shall 
please God most ; and your strifes, who shall serve him best, 
and do your duty most faithfully. Thus all your cares and 
strifes being employed to the highest purposes, all petty cares 
and worldly strifes shall be at an end. 

'' Always remember j that you have, both of you, a better 
friend than each other." The company stared again, and 
thought no woman could have so good a friend as her hus- 
band. ''As you have chosen each other from the best 
motives," continued the doctor, " you have every reasonable 
ground to hope for happiness ; but as this world is a soil in 
which troubles and misfortunes will spring up; troubles frmn 
which you cannot save one another, misfortunes which no 
human prudence can avoid; then remember, 'tis the best 

*■ See Dr. Dod's S^ymn.— *— [John Dod, whose religious a^^horisms long ago 
adorned almost all farm-nouses and colleges, was a pious mimsler in Northamp- 
tonshire, at the beginning of the seventeenth century.— Ed.] 
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wisdom to go to that friend who is always near, always will- 
ing, and always able, to help you ; and that friend is God." 

" Sir," said Farmer White, " I humbly thank you for all 
your kind instructions, of which I shall now stand more in 
need than ever, as I shall have more duties to fulfil. I ho{y<e 
the remembrance of my past offences will keep me humble ; 
and the sense of my remaining sin will keep me watchful. 1 
set out in the world, sir, with what is called a good natural 
disposition, but I soon found, to my cost, that without God'is 
grace, that will carry a man but a little way. A good tem- 
plar is a good thing ; but nothing but the fear of Grod can 
enable one to bear up against temptation, eril company, and 
evil passions. The misfortune of breaking my leg, as I 
then thought it, has proved the ^eatest blessing of my life. 
It showed me my own weakness, the value of the Bible, and 
the goodness of God. How many of my brother drivers have 
I seen, since that time, cut off in the prime of life, by drink- 
ing, or by some sudden accident, while I have not only been 
spared, but blessed and prospered. O, sir ! it would be the 
joy of my heart, if some of my old comrades, good-natured, 
civil fellows (whom I can't help loving^, could see, as I have 
done, the danger of evil courses, before it is too late. Though 
they may not hearken to you, sir, or any other minister, they 
may believe me, because I have been one of them ; and I 
can speak from experience, of the great difference there is, 
even as to worldly comfort, between a life of sobriety and a 
life of sin. I could tell them, sir, not as a thing I have read 
in a book, but as a truth I feel in my own heart, that to fear 
God and keep his commandments, will not only bring a man 
peace at the last, but will make him happy now. And I will 
venture to say, sir, that all the stocks, pillories, prisons, and 
gibbets in the land, though so very needful to keep bad men 
in order, yet will never restrain a good man from committing 
evil, half so much as that single text, * How shall I do this 
great wickedness, and sin against God?'" Dr. Shepherd 
condescended to approve of what the farmer had said — ^kindly 
shook him by the hand, and took leave. 
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PART II. 

The Way to Plenty ; or, the Second Part of Tarn WMU, 
Written in 1795, the Year of Scarcity 

Tom White, as we have shown in the first part of this 
history, firom an idle postboy was become a respectable 
fanner. God had blessed his industry, and he bad prospered 
in the world. He was sober and temperate, and, as was 
the natural consequence, he was active and healthy. He 
was industrious and frugal, and he became prosperous in bis 
circumstances. This is in the ordinary course of Providence ; 
but it is not a certain and necessary rule. '' God maketh his 
8un to shine on the just and the unjust." A man who 
uses every honest means of thrift and industry, will, in most 
cases, find success attend his labors. But still '' the race is 
not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong." (rod 
is sometimes pleased, for wise ends, to disappoint all the 
worldly hopes of the most upright man. His corn may be 
smitten by a blight ; his barns may be consumed by fire ; his 
cattle may be carried off by distemper ; and to these, and 
other misfortunes, the good man is as liable as the spendthrift 
or the knave. Success is the common reward of industry ; 
but if it were its constant reward, the industrious would be 
tempted to look no further than the present state. They 
wotdd lose one strong ground of their faith. It would set 
aside the Scripture scheme. This world would then be 
looked on as a state of reward, instead of a state of trial ; 
and we should forget to look to a day of final retribution. 

Farmer White never took it into his head, that, because he 
paid his debts, worked early and late, and ate the bread of 
carefiilness, he was therefore to come into no misfortune like 
other folk, but was to be free from the common trials and 
troubles of life. He knew that prosperity was far from being 
a sure mark of God's favor, and had read in good books, and 
especially in the Bible, of the great poverty and afflictions of 
the best of men. Though he was no great scholar, he had 
sense enough to observe, that a time of public prosperity was 
not always a time of public virtue ; and he thought that what 
was true of a whole nation might be true of one man. So 
the more he prospered, the more he prayed that prosperity 
might not corrupt his heart. And when he saw, lately, signs 
of public distress coming on, he was not half so much 
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frightened as some others were, because he thought it might 
do us good in the long run ; and he was in hopes that a little 
poverty might bring on a little penitence. The great grace 
he labored after, was that of a cheerful submission. He 
used to say, that if the Lord's Prayer had only contained 
those four little words, "Thy will be done," it would be 
worth more than the biggest book in the world without them. 
Dr. Shepherd, the worthy vicar (with whom the farmer's 
wife had formerly lived as housekeeper), was very fond of 
taking a walk with him about his grounds ; and he used to 
say, that he learnt as much from the farmer as the farmer 
did from him. If the doctor happened to observe, ''I am 
afraid these long rains will spoil this fine piece of oats,'' the 
farmer would answer, " But then, sir, think how good it is for 
the grass." If the doctor feared the wheat would be but in- 
different, the farmer was sure the rye would turn out well. 
When grass failed, he did not doubt but turnips would be plen- 
tiful. Even for floods and inundations, he would find out some 
way to justify Providence. " 'Tis better," said he, ** to have 
our lands a little overflowed, than that the springs should 
be dried up, and our cattle faint for lack of water." When 
the drought came, he thanked God that the season would be 
healthy ; and high winds, which frightened others, he said, 
served to clear the air. Whoever or whatever was wrong, 
he was always sure that Providence was in the right. And 
he used to say, that a man with ever so small an income, if 
he had but frugality and temperance, and would cut off all 
Tain desires, and cast his care upon God, was richer than a 
lord who was tormented by vanity and covetousness. When 
he saw others in the wrong, he did not, however, abuse them 
for it, but took care to avoid the same fault. He had sense 
and spirit enough to break through many old but very bad 
customs of his neighbors. " If a thing is wrong in itself," said 
he one day to Farmer Hodges, '* a whole parish doing it can't 
make it right. And as to its being an old custom, why, if it 
be a good one, I like it the better for being old, because it 
has had the stamp of ages, and the sanction of experience on 
its worth. But if it be old as well as bad, that is another 
reason for my trying to put an end to it, that we may not 
mislead our children as our fathers have misled us." 

The Roof-Raising, 

Some years afler he was settled, he built a large new barn. 
All the Workmen were looking forward to the usual holiday 
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of roof-raising. On this occasion, it was a custom to give t 
dinner to the workmen, with so much liquor after it, that 
they got so drunk, that they not only lost the remaining haliP- 
day's work, but they were not always able to work the fol- 
lowing day. 

Mrs. White provided a plentiful dinner for roo^raising, and 
gave each man his mug of beer. After a hearty meal, they 
began to grow clamorous for more drink. The farmer said, 
" My lads, I don't grudge you a few gallons of ale, merely for 
the sake of saving my liquor, though that is some considera- 
tion, especially in these dear times ; but I never will, know- 
ingly, help any man to make a beast of himself. I am re- 
solved to break through a bad custom. You are now well 
refreshed. If you w3l go cheerfully to your work, you will 
have half a day's pay to take on Saturday night more than 
you would have, if this afternoon were wasted in drunken- 
ness. For this, your families will be the better ; whereas, 
were I to give you more liquor, when you have already had 
enough, I should help to rob them of their bread. But I 
wish to show you, that I have your good at heart, fiill as' 
much as my own profit. If you will now go to work, I will 
give you another mug at night, when you leave off. Thus 
your time will be saved, your families helped, and my ale 
will not go to make reasonable creatures worse than brute 
beasts." 

Here he stopped. " You are in the right on't, master,'* 
said Tom the thatcher. " You are a hearty man, farmer," 
said John Plane, the carpenter. " Come along, boys," said 
Tim Brick, the mason : so they all went merrily to work, 
fortified with a good dinner. There was only one drunken, 
surly fellow, that refused; this was Dick Guzzle, the smith. 
Dick never works above t^o or three days in the week, and 
spends the others at the Red Lion. He swore, that if the 
farmer did not give him as much liquor as he liked at roof- 
raising, he would not strike another stroke, but would leave 
the job unfinished, and he might get hands where he could. 
Farmer White took him at his word, and paid him off direct- 
ly, glad enough to get rid of such a sot, whom he had only 
employed from pity to a large and almost starving family. 
When the men came for their mug in the evening, the farmer 
brought out the remains of the cold gammon : they made a 
hearty supper, and thanked him for having broken through a 
foolish custom, which was afterwards much left off in that 
parish; though Dick would not come into it, and lost most of 
his work in consequence. 
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Farmer White's laborers were often complaining that 
things were so dear that they could not buy a bit of meat. 
He knew it was partly true, but not entirely ; for it was be* 
fore these very hard times that their complaints began. One 
morning he stepped out, to see how an outhouse which he 
was thatching went on. He was surprised to find the work 
at a stand. He walked over to the thatcher's house. " Tom," 
said he, '' I desire that piece of work may be finished directly. 
If a shower comes, my grain will be spoiled.'' *' Indeed, 
master, I shan't work to-day, nor to-morrow neither," said 
Tom. " You forget that 'tis Easter Monday, and to-morrow 
is Easter Tuesday. And so on Wednesday I shall thatch 
away, master. But 'tis hard if a poor man, who works all 
the seasons round, may not enjoy these few holidays, which 
come but once a year." 

" Tom," said the farmer, " when these days were first put 
into our Prayer-book, the good men who ordained them to be 
kept, little thought that the time would come, when h)ly-day 
should mean drunken-day, and that the seasons which they 
meant to distinguish by superior piety, should be converted 
into seasons of more than ordinary excess. How much dost 
think now I shall pay thee for this piece of thatch?" 
** Why, you know, master, you have let it to me by the great. 
I think between this and to-morrow night, as the weather is 
so fine, I could clear about four shillings, after I have paid 
iny ^yi bu^ thatching does not come often, and other 
work is not so profitable." " Very well, Tom ; and how 
much now do you think you may spend in these two holi- 
days?" "Why, master, if the ale is pleasant, and the com- 
pany merry, I do not expect to get off for less than three 
shillings." "Tom, can you do pounds, shillings, and 
pence?" "I can make a little score, master, behind the 
kitchen door, with a bit of chalk, which is as much as I want.'' 
*' Well, Tom, add the four shillings you would have earned 
to the three yoa intend to spend, what does that make ? " 
" Let me see ! three and four make seven. Seven shillings, 
roaster." " Tom, you often xtell me the times are so bad 
that you can never buy a bit cf meat. Now, here is the cost 
of two joints at once ; to say nothing of the sin of wasting 
time and getting drunk." ** I nerer once thought of that," 
said Tom, " Now, Tom," said the farmer, " if^I were you, 
I would step over to Butcher Jobbins's, buy a shoulder of 
mutton, which being left from Saturday's market, you will 
get a little cheaper. This I would make my wife bake in a 
deep dish full of potatoes,. I would then go to work, an4 
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when the dinner was ready, I would go and enjoy it with my 
wife and children; you need not give the mutton to the 
brats; the potatoes will have all the gravy, and be very 
savory for them." " Ay, but I've got no beer, master ; the 
times are so hard, that a poor man can't afford to brew a 
drop of drink now, as we used to do." 

" Times are bad, and malt is very dear, Tom, and yet 
both don't prevent you from spending seven shillings in keep- 
ing holiday. Now, send for a quart of ale, as it is to be a 
feast ; and you will even then be four shillings richer than if 
you had gone to the public-house. I would have you put by 
these four shillings, till you can add a couple to them ; with 
this, I would get a bushel of malt, and my wife should brew 
it, and you may take a pint of your own beer at home of a 
night, which will do you more good than a gallon at the Red 
Lion." " I have a great mind to take your advice, master; 
but I shall be made such fun of at the Lion ! they will so 
laugh at me, if I don't go ! " " Let those laugh that win, 
Tom." " But, master, I have got a friend to meet there." 
*^ Then ask your firiend to come and eat a bit of your cold mut- 
ton at night ; and here is sixpence for another pot, if you will 
promise to brew a small cask of your own." " Thank you, 
master, and so I will; and I won't go to the Lion. Come, 
boy, bring the helm, and fetch the ladder." And so Tom 
was upon the roof in a twinkling. The barn was thatched ; 
the mutton bought ; the beer brewed ; the firiend invited ; and 
the holiday enjoyed. 

Hie Sheep'Shearing, ^ 

Dr. Shepherd happened to say to Farmer White one day, 
that there was nothing he disliked more than the manner in 
which sheep-shearing and harvest-home were kept by some 
in his parish. "What," said the good doctor, " just when we 
are blest with a prosperous gathering in of these natural richer 
of our land, the fleece of our flocks ; when our bams are 
crowned with plenty, and we have, through the divine bless- 
ing on our honest labor, reaped the fruits of the earth in due 
season ; is that very time to be set apart for ribaldry, and 
riot, and drunkenness ? Do we thank God for his mercies, by 
making ourselves unworthy and unfit to enjoy them ? When 
he crowns the year with his goodness, shall we affront him 
by our impiety ? It is more than a common insult to his prov- 
idence ; it is a worse than brutal return to Him who openeth 
his hand and fillelli all things living with plenteousness." 
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'* I thank you for the hint, sir," said the farmer. " I am 
resolved to rejoice though, and others shall rejoice with me ; 
and we will have a merry night on't." 

So Mrs. White dressed a very plentiful supper of meat and 
pudding, and spread out two tables. The farmer sat at the 
head of one, consisting of some of his neighbors, and all his 
work-people. At the other sat his wife, with two long 
benches on each side of her. On these benches sat all the 
old and infirm poor, especially those who lived in the work- 
house, and had no day of festivity to look forward to in the 
whole year, but this. On the grass, in the little court, sat 
the children of his laborers, and of the other poor, whose 
employment it had been to gather flowers, and dress and 
adorn the horns of the ram ; for the farmer did not wish to 
put an end to any old custom, if it was innocent. His own 
children stood by the table, and he gave them plenty of pud- 
ding, which they carried to the children of the poor, with a 
little draught of cider to every one. The farmer, who never 
sat down without begging a blessing on his meal, did it with 
suitable solemnity on the present joyful occasion. 

Dr. Shepherd practised one very useful method, which I 
dare say was not peculiar to himself; a method of which, I 
doubt not, other country clergymen have found the advan- 
tage. He wasoflen on the watch to observe those seasons 
when a number of his parishioners were assembled together, 
not only at any season of festivity, but at their work. He 
has been known to turn a walk through a hay field to good 
account ; and has been found to do as much good by a few 
minutes' discourse with a little knot of reapers, as by his 
Sunday's sermon. He commonly introduced his religious 
observations by some questions relating to their employment : 
he first gained their 'affections by his kindness, and then con- 
verted his influence over them to their souls' good. The 
interest he took in their worldly affairs opened their hearts to 
the reception of those divine truths which he was always 
earnest to impress upon them. By these methods, too, he 
got acquainted with their several characters, their spiritual 
wants, their individual sins, dangers, and temptations, which 
enabled him to preach with more knowledge and successful 
application, than those ministers can do who are unac- 
quainted with the state of their congregations. It was a 
remark of Dr. Shepherd's, that a thorough acquaintance with 
human nature was one of the most important species of 
knowledge a clergyman could possess. 

The sheep-shearing feast, though orderly and decent, was 
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yet hearty and cheerful. Dr. Shepherd dropped in with a 
good deal of ^company he had at his house, and they were 
much pleased. When the doctor saw how the aged and the 
infirm poor were enjoying themselves, he was much moved; 
be shook the fanner by the hand, and said, " But thou, when 
thou makest a feast, call the blind, and the lame, and the 
halt ; they cannot recompense thee, but thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just." 

''Sir," said the farmer, '' 'tis no great matter of expense; 
I kill a sheep of my own ; potatoes are as plentiful as black- 
berries, with people who have a little forethought. I save 
much more cider in the course of a year, by never allowing 
any carousing in my kitchen, or drunkenness in my fields, 
than would supply many such feasts as these, so that I shall 
be never the poorer at Christmas. It is cheaper to make 
people happy, sir, than to make them drunk." The doctor 
and the ladies condescended to walk from one table to the 
other, and heard many merry stories, but not one profane 
word, or one indecent song ; so that he was not forced to the 
painfiil necessity either of rejH'oving them, or leaving them in 
anger. When all was over, they sung the sixty-fifth psalm, 
and the ladies all joined in it ; and when they got home to 
the vicarage to tea, they declared they liked it better than 
any concert. 

The Hard Winter, 

In the famous cold winter of the year 1795, it was edifying 
to see how patiently Farmer White bore that long and severe 
frost. Many of his sheep were frozen to death, but he 
thanked God that he had still many lefl. He continued to 
find in-door work, that his men might not be out of employ. 
The season being so bad, which some others pleaded as an 
excuse for turning off their workmen, he thought a fresh rea- 
son for keeping them. Mrs. White was so considerate, that 
just at that time she lessened the number of her hogs, that 
she might have more whey and skim-milk to assist poor fam- 
ilies. Nay, I have known her live on boiled meat for a long 
while together, in a sickly season, because the pot-liquor 
made such a supply of broth for the sick poor. As Uie spring 
came on, and things grew worse, she never had a cake, a pie, 
or a pudding in the house, notwithstanding she used to have 
plenty of these good things, and will again, I h(^, when the 
present scarcity is over ; though she says she never will use 
such white flour again, even if it should come down to five 
shillings a bushel. 
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All the parish now began to murmur. Farmer Jones was 
sure the frost had killed the wheat. Farmer Wilson said the 
rye would never come up. Brown the maltster insisted the 
barley was dead at the root. Butcher Jobbins said beef 
would be a shilling a pound. All declared there would not 
be a hop to brew with. The orchards were all blighted ; 
there would not be apples enough to make a pie ; and as to 
hay, there would be none to be had for love nor money. 
" 1*11 tell you what," said Farmer White, " the season is 
dreadftil ; the crops are unpromising just now ; but 'tis too 
early to judge. Don't let us make things worse than they 
are. We ought to comfort the poor, and you are driving 
them to despair. Don't you know how much God was dis« 
pleased. with the murmurs of his chosen people? And yet, 
when they were tired of manna, he sent them quails ; but all 
did not do. Nothing satisfies grumblers. We have a prom-* 
ise on our side, that * there shall be seed-time and harvest* 
time to the end.' Let us then hope for a good day, but pro- 
vide against an evil one. Let us rather prevent the evil he* 
fore it is come upon us, than sink under it when it comes. 
Grumbling cannot help us ; activity can. ' Let us set about 
planting potatoes in every nook and corner, in case the com 
should fail ; which, however, I don't believe will be the case. 
Let us mend our management before we are driven to it by 
actual want. And if we allow our honest laborers to plant a 
few potatoes for their families in the headlands of our ploughed 
fields, or other waste bits of ground, it will do us no harm, 
and be a great help to them. The way to lighten the load 
of any public calamity is not to murmur at it, but put a hand 
to lessen it." 

The farmer had many temptations to send his com, at an 
extravagant price, to a certain seaport toum ; but as he knew 
that it was intended to export it against law, he would not be 
tempted to encourage unlawful gain ; so he threshed out a 
small mow at a time, and sold it to the neighboring poor far 
below the market-price. He served his own workmen first 
This was the same to them as if he had raised their wages, 
and even better, as it was a benefit of which their families 
were sure to partake. If the poor in the next parbh were 
more distressed than his own, he sold to them at the same 
rate ; for said he, '' there is no distinction of parishes in 
heaven ; and though charity begins at home, yet it ought not 
to end there." 

He had been used in good times now and then to catch a 
hare or a partridge, as he was qualified ; bat he now resohed 
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to give up that pleasure. So he parted with a couple of 
spaniels he had ; for he said he could not bear that his dogs 
should be eating the meat, or the milk, which so many men, 
women, and children wanted. 

The White Loaf, 

One day, — it was about the middleof last July, — when things 
seemed to be at the dearest, and the rulers of the land had 
agreed to set the example of eating nothing but coarse bread, 
Dr. Shepherd read, before sermon in the church, their public 
declaration, which the magistrates of the county sent him. 
Mrs. White, of course, was at church, and commended it 
mightily. Next morning, the doctor took a walk over to the 
farmer's, in order to settle further plans for the relief of the 
parish. He was much surprised to meet Mrs. White's little 
maid Sally, with a very small white loaf, which she had been 
buying at a shop. He said nothing to the girl, as he never 
thought it right to expose the/faults of a mistress to her ser- 
vant ; but walked on, resolving to give Mrs. White a severe 
lecture for the first time in his life. He soon changed his 
mind; for, on going into the kitchen, the first person he 
saw was 'Tom the thatcher, who had had a sad fall from a 
ladder ; his arm, which was slipped out of his sleeve, was 
swelled in a frightful manner. Mrs. White was standing at 
the dresser, making the little white loaf into a poultice, which 
she laid upon the swelling in a large, clean, old linen cloth. 

'' I ask your pardon, my good Sarah," said the doctor ; 
"I ought not, however appearances were against you, to 
have suspected that so humble and prudent a woman as you 
are, would be led either to indulge any daintiness of your 
own, or to fly in the face of your betters, by eating white 
bread while they are eating brown. Whenever I come here, 
I see it is not needful to be rich in order to be charitable. A 
bountiful rich man would have sent Tom to a surgeon, who 
would have done no more for him than you have done ; for 
in those inflammations the most skilful surgeon could only 
apply a poultice. Your kindness in dressing the wound 
yourself, will, I doubt not, perform the cure at the expense 
of .that threepenny loaf and a little hog's lard. And I will 
take care that Tom shall have a good supply of rice from the 
subscription." " And he shati't want for skim-milk," said 
Mrs. White ; " and was he the best lord in the land, in the 
state he is in, a dish of good rice-milk would be better for 
him than the richest meat." 
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The Parish Meeting, 

On the tenth of August, the vestry lield another meeting, 
to consult on the best method of further assisting the poor. 
The prospect of abundant crops now cheered every heart. 
Farmer White, who had a mind to be a little jocular with his 
desponding neighbors, said, ** Well, neighbor Jones, all the 
wheat was killed, I suppose ! the barley is all dead at the 
root ! " Farmer Jones looked sheepish, and said, " To be 
sure, if\e crops had turned out better than he thought." 
" Then," said Dr. Shepherd, " let us learn to trust Providence 
another time ; let our experience of his past goodness 
strengthen our faith." 

Among other things, they agreed to subscribe for a large 
quantity of rice, which was to be sold out to the poor at a 
very low price ; and Mrs. White was so kind as to undertake 
the trouble of selling it. After their day's work was over, all 
who wished to buy at these reduced rates, were ordered to 
come to the farm on the Tuesday evening. Dr. Shepherd 
dropped in at the same time ; and when Mrs. White had done 
weighing her rice, the doctor spoke as follows : — 

** My honest friends, it has pleased God, for some wise end, 
to visit this land with a scarcity, to which we have been but 
little accustomed. There are some idle, evil-minded people, 
who are on the watch for public distresses ; not that they may 
humble themselves under the mighty hand of God (which is 
the true use to be made of all troubles), but that they may 
benefit themselves by disturbing the public peace. These 
people, by riot and drunkenness, double the evil which they 
pretend to cure. Riot will complete our misfortunes, while 
peace, industry, and good management, will go near to cure 
them. Bread, to be sure, is uncommonly dear. Among the 
various ways of making it cheaper, one is, to reduce the qual- 
ity of it ; another, to lessen the quantity we consume. If we 
cannot get enough of coarse wheaten bread, let us make it of 
other grain. Or, let us mix one half of potatoes, and one half 
of wheat. This last is what I eat in my own family ; it is 
pleasant and wholesome. Our blessed Savior ate barley 
bread, you know, as we are told in the last month's Sunday 
Reading of the Cheap Repository,* which I hope you have 
all heard ; as I desired the master of the Sunday-school to 



* See Cheap Repository Tract on the Scarcity, printed for T. Evans, Long 
Lane, West Smithneld, London. 
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read it just afler evening-service, when I know many of tlie 
parents are apt to call in at the school. This is a good cus- 
tom; and one of those little books shall be often read 
at that time. 

'' My good women, I truly feel for you at this time of 
scarcity ; and I am going to show my good-will, as much by 
my advice as my subscription. It is my duty, as your friend 
and minister, to tell you, that one half of your present hard- 
ships is owing to bad management. I often meet your chil- 
dren without shoes and stockings, with great luncheons of the 
very whitest bread, and that three times a day. Half that 
•quantity, and still less, if it were coarse, put into a dish of 
good onion or leek porridge, would make them an excellent 
breakfast Many, too, of the very poorest of you, eat your 
bread hot from the oven ; this makes the difference of one 
loaf in five ; I assure you His what I cannot afford to do. 
Come, Mrs. White, you must assist me a little. I am not 
very knowing in these matters myself; but I know that the 
rich would be twice as charitable as they are, if the poor 
made a better use of their bounty. Mrs. White, do give these 
poor women a little advice how to make their pittance go fur- 
ther than it now does. When you lived with me, you were 
famous for making us nice cheap dishes, and I dare say you 
are not less notable now you manage for yourself.*' 

" Indeed, neighbors," said Mrs. White, *^ what the good 
doctor says is very true. A halfpenny worth of oatmed, ot 
groats, with a leek or onion, out of your own garden, which 
^osts nothing, a bit of salt, and a little coarse bread, will 
bareakfast your whole family. It is a great mistake at any 
time to think a bit of meat is so ruinous, and a great load of 
bread so cheap. A poor man gets seven or eight shillings a 
week ; if he is careful, he brings it home. I dare not say 
how much of this goes for tea in the afternoon, now sugar and 
butter are so dear, because I should have you all upon me ; 
but I will say, that too much of this little goes even for bread, 
from a mistaken notion that it is the hardest fare. This, at all 
times, but particularly just now, is bad management. Dry 
peas, to be sure, have been very dear lately ; but now they 
are plenty enough. I am certain then, that if a shilling or 
two of the seven or eight was laid out for a bit of coarse 
beef, a sheep's head, or any such thing, it would be well 
bestowed. I would throw a couple of pound of this into 
the pot, with two or three handfuls of gray peas, an onion, 
and a little pepper. Then I would tb'ow in cabbage or 
turnip, and carrot, or any garden stuff that was most plenty; 
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let it Stew two or three hours, and it will make a dish fit for 
his majesty. The working men should have the meat ; the 
children don't want it; the soup will be thick and substantial^ 
and requires no bread." 

Rice-milk* 

*' You who can get skim-milk, as all our workmen can, 
have a great advantage. A quart of this, and a quarter of a 
pound of the rice you have just bought, a little bit of all- 
spice, and brown sugar, will make a dainty and cheap dish." 

** Bless your heart ! " muttered Amy Grumble, who looked 
as dirty as a cinder-wench, with her face and fingers all 
daubed with snuff; " rice-milk, indeed ! it is very nice, to be 
sure, for those who can dress it ; but we have not a bit of 
coal ; rice is of no use to us without firing." " And yet," 
said the doctor, " I see your tea-kettle boiling twice every 
day, as I pass by the poor-house, and firesh butter at thirteen- 
pence a pound on your shelf" " O dear, sir," cried Amy, 
"a few sticks serve to boil the tea-kettle." "And a few 
more," said the doctor, " will boil the rice-milk, and give 
twice the nourishment at a quarter of the expense." 

Rice-Pudding. 

"Pray, Sarah," said the doctor, "how did you use to 
make that pudding my children were so fond of? And I 
remember, when it was cold, we used to have it in the parlor 
for supper." "Nothing more easy," said Mrs. White; "I 
put half a pound of rice, two quarts of skim-milk, and two 
ounces of brown sugar." "Well," said the doctor, "and 
how many will this dine?" " Seven or eight, sir." "Very 
well ; and what will it cost ? " " Why, sir, it did not cost 
you so much, because we baked it at home, and I used our 
own milk; but it will not cost above sevenpence to those 
who pay for both. Here, too, Ijread is saved." 

" Pray, Sarah, let me put in a word," said Farmer White ; 
" I advise my men to raise each a large bed of parsnips. 
They are very nourishing and very profitable. Sixpenny 
worth of seed, well sowed, and trod in, will produce more 
meals than four sacks of potatoes ; and what is material to 
you who have so little ground, it will not require more than 
an eighth part of the ground which the four sacks will take; 
Providence having contrived, by the very formation of this 
root^ that it shall occupy but a very small space. Parsnips 
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ve ▼err good, the secood daj, wanned in the firjing-pin ; uid 
a little rasher of pork or bacon will give them a nice flaror." 
Dr. Shepherd now said, " As a proof of the noorishing 
quality of parsnips, I was reading in a history book this very 
day, that the American Indians make a great part of their 
bread of parsnips, though Indian com is so famous ; it will 
make a little variety too." 

A Cheap SUw. 

" I remember," said Mrs. White, " a cheap dish, so nice 
that it makes my mouth water. I peel some raw potatoes, 
slice them thin, put the slices into a deep frying-pan, or pot, 
with a little water, an onion, and a bit of pepper. Then I 
get a bone or two of a breast of mutton, or a little strip of salt 
pork, and put into it. Cover it down close, keep it in the 
steam, and let it stew for an hour." 

" You really get me an appetite, Mrs. White, by your 
dainty receipts," said the doctor. " I am resolved to have 
this dish at my own table." '* I could tell you another very 
good dish, and still cheaper," answered she. " Come, let us 
have it," cried the doctor. '* I shall write all down as soon 
as I get home, and I will favor any body with a copy of these 
receipts who will call at my house." " And I will do more, 
sir," said Mrs. White, " for I will put any of these women in 
the way how to dress it the first time, if they are at a loss. 
But this is my dish : — 

" Take two or three pickled herrings, put them into a 
stone jar, fill it up with potatoes, and a little water, and let it 
bake in the oven till it is done. I would give one hint more," 
added she ; '^ I have taken to use nothing but potato starch ; 
and though I say it, that should not say it, nobody's linen, in a 
common way, looks better than ours." 

The doctor now said, " I am sorry for one hardship which 
many poor people labor under ; I mean, the difficulty of getting 
a little milk. I wish all farmers' wives were as considerate 
as you are, Mrs. White. A little milk is a great comfort to 
the poor, especially when their children are sick ; and I have 
known it answer to the seller as well as to the buyer, to keep 
a cow or two on purpose to sell it out by the quart, instead of 
making butter and cheese." 

" Sir," said Farmer White, " I beg leave to say a word to 
the men, if you please, for all your advice goes to the women. 
If you will drink less gin, you may get more meat. If you 
a|;>stain firom the ale-house, you may, many of you, get a little 
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one-way beer at home." " Ay, that we can, farmer," said 
poor Tom the thatcher, who was now got well. ** Easter 
Monday for that — I say no more. A word to the wise." 
The farmer smiled, and went on : " The number of public- 
houses in many a parish brings on more hunger and rags 
than all the taxes in it, heavy as they are. AH the other 
evils put together hardly make up the sum of that one. We 
are now raising a fresh subscription for you. This will be 
our rule of giving. We will not give to sots, gamblers, and 
Sabbath-breakers. Those who do not set their young chil- 
dren to work on week days, and send them to school and 
church on Sundays, deserve little favor. No man should 
keep a dog till he has more food than his family wants. If 
he feeds them at home, they rob his children ; if he starves 
them, they rob his neighbors. We have heard in a neigh- 
boring city, that some people carried back the subscription 
loaves, because they were too coarse ; but we hope better 
things of you." Here Betty Plane begged, with all humility, 
taput in a word: "Certamly," said the doctor, "we will 
listen to all modest complaints, and try to redress them." 
" You are pleased to say, sir," said she, " that we might find 
much comfort from buying coarse bits of beef And so we 
might ; but you do not know, sir, that we could seldom get 
them, even when we had the money, and times were so bad." 
" How so, Betty ? " " Sir, when we go to Butcher Jobbins, 
for a bit of shin, or any other lean piece, his answer is, * You 
can't have it tp^day. The pook at the great house has be- 
spoke it for,. gravy,. pr the doctor's maid (begging your par- 
don, sir) has just ordered it for soup.' Now, sir, such kind 
gentlefolks are not aware that this gravy and soup not only 
consume a great deal of meat, which, to be sure, those have 
a right to do who can pay for it, but that it takes away those 
coarse pieces which the poor would buy, if they bought at all ; 
for, indeed, the rich have been very kind, and I don't know 
what we should have done without them." 

" I thank you for the hint, Betty," said the doctor ; " and 
I assure you T will have no more gravy soup. My garden will 
supply me with soups that are both wholesomer and better ; 
and I will answer for my lady at the great house, that she 
will do the same. I hope this will become a general rule, 
and then we shall expect that butchers will favor you in the 
prices of the coarse pieces, if toe who are rich buy nothing 
but the prime. In our gifts we shall prefer, as the farmer 
has told you, those who keep steadily to then: work. Such 
as come to the vestry for a loaf, and do not come to church 
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for the Bermon, we shall mark ; and prefer those who come 
constantly whether there are any gifts or not. But there is 
one rule from which we never will depart. Those who have 
been seen aiding or abetting any riot, any attack on butch- 
ers, bakers, wheat-mows, mills, or millers, we will not relieve ; 
but with the quiet, contented, hard-working man, I will share 
my last morsel of bread. I shall only add, though it has 
pleased God to send us this viskation as a punislmient, yet 
we may convert this short trial into a lasting blessing, if we 
all turn over a new leaf. Prosperity had made most of us 
careless. The thoughtless profusion of some of the rich 
could only be exceeded by the idleness and bad management 
of some of the poor. Let us now, at last, adqpt that good 
<^d maxim, Every one mend one. And may God add his 
blessing!" 

The people now cheerfully departed with their rice, resolv- 
ing, as many of them as could get milk, to put one of Mrs. 
White's receipts in practice, and an excellent supper 
they had. 

The whole of this instructive history is founded on fact; and the adnee 
given to the poor, in the latter part, was actually carried into practice in soine 
of the villages near the residence of the author, and also in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Bath and BristoL— Ed. 
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THE HISTORY 



OF 



HESTER WILMOT, 



BEING THE SECOND PART OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL** 



Hester Wilmot was born in the parish of Weston, of 
parents who maintained themselves by their labor : they were 
both of them ungodly ; it is no wonder, ther^Mre, they were 
unhappy. They lived badly together — and how could they do 
otherwise 1 for their tempers were very diiOferent, and they had 
no religion to smooth down this difference, or to teach them 
that they ought to bear with each other's faults. Rebecca 
Wilmot was a proof that people may have some right qualities, 
and yet be but bad characters, and utterly destitute of religion. 
She was clean, notable, and industrious. Now, I know 
some folks fancy that the poor who have these qualities need 
have no other — but this is a sad mistake, as I am sure 
every page in the Bible would show ; and it is a pity people 
do not consult it oflener. They direct their ploughing and 
sowing by the information of the almanac ; why will they not 
consult the Bible for the direction of their hearts and lives ? 
Rebecca was of a violent, ungovernable temper ; and that 
very neatness which is in itself so pleasing, in her became a 
sin ; for her affection to her husband and children was quite lost 
in an over-anxious desire to have her house reckoned the nicest 
in the parish. Rebecca was also a proof that a poor woman 
may be as vain as a rich one ; for it was not so much the 
comfort of neatness, as the praise of neatness, which she 
coveted. A spot on her hearth, or a bit of rust on a brass 
candlestick, would throw her into a violent passion. Now, 
it is very right to keep the hearth clean and the candlestick 
bright, but it is very wrong so to set one's affections on a 
hearth, or a candlestick, as to make one's self unhappy if 
any trifling accident happens to them ; and if Rebecca had 

* See page 130. 
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been as careful to keep her heart without spot^ or her life 
without blemish, as she was to keep her fire-irons free from 
either, she would have been held up in this history, not as a 
warning, but a pattern ; and in that case, her nicety would 
have come in for a part of the praise. It was no fault in 
Rebecca, but a merit, that her oak table was so bright you 
could almost see to put your cap on in it ; but it was no 
merit, but a fault, that when John, her husband, laid down 
his cup of beer upon it, so as to leave a mark, she would fly 
out into so terrible a passion, that all the children were forced 
to run to corners : now, poor John, having no corner to run 
to, ran to the ale-house, till that which was at first a refuge 
too soon became a pleasure. 

Rebecca never wished her children to learn to read, be- 
cause she said it would only serve to make them lazy, and 
she herself had done very well without it. She would keep 
poor Hester from church to stone the space under the chairs 
in fine patterns and flowers. I don't pretend to say there 
was any harm in this little decoration ; it looks pretty enough, 
and it is better to let the children do that than do nothing. 
But still these are not things to set one's heart upon ; and, 
besides, Rebecca only did it as a trap for praise ; for she was 
sulky and disappointed if any ladies happened to call in, and 
did not seem delighted with the flowers which she used to 
draw with a burnt stick on the whitewash of the chimney 
comers. Besides, all this finery was often done on a Sun- 
day ; and there is a great deal of harm in doing right things 
at a wrong time, or in wasting much time on things which 
are of no real use, or in doing any thing at all out of vanity. 
Now, I beg that no lazy slattern of a wife will go and take 
any comfort in her dirt, from what is here said against Re- 
becca's nicety ; for I believe, that for one who makes her 
husband unhappy through neatness, twenty do so by dirt and 
laziness. All excesses are wrong ; but the excess of a good 
quality is not so compnon as the excess of a bad one ; and 
not being so obvious, perhaps, for that very reason requires 
more animadversion. 

John Wilmot was not an ill-natured man, but he had no 
fixed principle. Instead of setting himself to cure his wife's 
faults, by mild reproof and a good example, he was driven by 
them into still greater faults himself It is a common case 
with people who have no religion, when any cross accident 
befalls them, instead of trying to make the best of a bad mat- 
ter, instead of considering their trouble as a trial sent from 
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God to purify them, or instead of considering the faults of 
others as a punishment for their own sins ; instead of this, I 
say, what do they do, hut either sink down at once into de- 
spair, or else run for comfort into evil courses 1 Drinking is* 
the common remedy for sorrow — if that can be called a reme-- 
dy, the end of which is to destroy soul and body. John now 
began to spend all his leisure hours at the Bell. He used ta 
be fond of his children ; but when he could not come home 
in quiet, and play with the little ones, while his wife dressed 
him a bit of hot supper, he grew in time not to come home 
at all. He who has once taken to drink can seldom be said 
to be guilty of one sin only ; John's heart became hardened. 
His affection for his family was lost in self-indulgence. Pa- 
tience and submission, on the part of his wife, might have 
won much upon a man of John's temper ; but, instead of 
trying to reclaim him, his wife seemed rather to delight in 
putting him as much in the wrong as she could, that she 
might be justified in her constant abuse of him. I doubt 
whether she would have been as much pleased with his ref- 
ormation, as she was with always talking of his faults ; though 
I know it was the opinion of the neighbors, that if she had 
taken as much pains to reform her husband by reforming her 
own temper, as she did to abuse him and expose him, her en- 
deavors might have been blessed with success. Good Chris- 
tians,' who are trying to subdue their own faults, can hardly 
believe that the ungodly have a sort of savage satisfaction in 
trying, by indulgence of their own evil tempers, to lessen the 
happiness of those with whom they have to do. Need we 
look any farther for a proof of our own corrupt nature, when 
we see mankind delight in sins which have neither the temp- 
tation of profit or the allurement of pleasure ; such as plaguing, 
vexing, or abusing each other ? 

Hester was the eldest of their five children: she was a 
sharp, sensible girl, but at fourteen years old she could not 
tell a letter ; nor had she ever been taught to bow her knee 
to Him who made her ; for John's, or rather Rebecca's house, 
had seldom the name of God pronounced in it, except to be 
blasphemed. 

It was just about this time, if I mistake not, that Mrs. 
Jones set up her Sunday-school, of which Mrs* Betty Crew 
was appointed mistress, as already related. Mrs. Jones, 
finding that none of the Wilmots were sent to school, took a 
walk to Rebecca's house, and civilly UAd her she called 
to let her know that a school was opened, to which she de- 
sired her to send her children on the Sunday following ; e&- 
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pecially her eldest daughter, Hester* " Well/' said Rebecca, 
" and what will you give her, if I do? ** " Give her 1 " re- 
plied Mrs. Jones, *' that is rather a ifude question, and asked 
in a rude manner ; however, as a soil answer turneth away 
wrath, I assure you that I will give her the best of learning ; 
I will teach her to ' fear God and keep his commandments.'" 
*^ I would rather you would teach her to fear me, and to keep 
my house clean,'' said this wicked woman. " She shan't 
come, however, unless you will pay her for it ! " ** Pay her 
for itl " said the lady ; ^' will it not be reward enough, that 
she will be taught to read the word of God without any ex- 
pense to you ? For though many gifts, both of books and 
clothing, will be given the children, yet you are not to con- 
sider these gifts so much in the light of payment, as an ex- 
pression of good-will in your benefactors." " I say," inter- 
rupted Rebecca, *' that Hester shan't go to school. Religion 
is of no use that I know of, but to make people hate &eir 
own flesh and blood ; and I see no good in learning, but to 
make folks proud, and lazy, and dirty. I cannot tell a letter 
myself, and, though I say it, that should not say it, there is 
not a notabler woman in the parish." 

''Pray," said Mrs. Jones mildly, '' do you think that young 
people will disobey their parents the more for being taught 
to fear God I " '' I don't think any thing about it," said Re- 
becca; ''I shan't let her come, and there's the long and 
short of the matter. Hester has other fish to fry .; but you 
may have some of these little ones, if you will f " " No," 
said Mrs. Jones, '' I will not ; I have not set up a nursery, 
but a school. I am not at all this expense to take crying 
babes out of the mother's way, but to instruct reasonable be- 
ings in the road to eternal life ; and it ought to be a rule in 
all schools, not to take the troublesomey^mTi^ children, unless 
the mother will try to spare the elder ones, who are capable 
of learning." " But," said Rebecca, " I have a young child, 
which Hester must nurse while I dress dinner. And she 
must iron the rags, and scour the irons, and dig the potatoes, 
and fetch the water to boil them." '' As to nursing the 
child, that is indeed a necessary duty ; and Hester ought to 
stay at home part of the day, to enable you to go to church ; 
and families should relieve each other in this way ; but as to 
all the rest, they are no reasons at all, for the irons need not 
be scoured so often ; and the rags should be ironed, and the 
potatoes dug, and the water fetched, on the Saturday ; ahd I 
can tell you, that neither your minister here, nor your Judge 
hereafter, will accept of any such excuses." . 
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All this while, Hester staid behind, pale and trembling, lest 
her unkind mother should carry her point. She looked up 
(nt Mrs. Jones with so much love and gratitude as to win her 
afl^tion, and this good lady went on trying to soften this 
harsh mother. At last Rebeeca condescended to say, " Well, 
i don't know but I may let her come now and then, when I 
can spare her, provided I find you make it worth her white.'' 
All this time she had never asked Mrs. Jones to sit down, 
nor had onee bid her young children be quiet, though they 
were crying and squalling the whole time. Rebecca fancied 
this rudeness was the (mly way she had of showing she 
thought hersdf to be as good as her guest ; but Mrs. Jones 
never lost her temper. The moment she went out of the 
house, Rebecca called out loud enough for her to hear, and 
ordered Hester to get the stone and a bit of sand, to scrub 
out the prints of that dirty woman's shoes. Hester in high 
spirits cheerfully obeyed, and rubbed out the stains so neatly, 
that her mother could not help lamenting that so handy a 
girl was going to be spoiled by being taught godliness, and 
learning, and such nonsense. 

Mrs. Jones, who knew the world, told her agent, Mrs. 
Crew, that her grand difficulty would arise not so much from 
the children as the parents. '* These," said she, " are apt to 
fall into that sad mistake, that because their children are poor, 
and have littie of this world's goods, the mothers must make 
it up to them in false indulgence. The children of the gen* 
try are much more reproved and corrected for their faults, 
and bred up in far stricter discipline. He was a king who 
said. Chasten thy son, and let not thy rod spare for his cry-- 
ing. But do not lose your patience ; the more vicious the 
children are, you must remember the more they stand in 
need of your instruction. When they are bad, comfort your- 
self with thinking, how much worse they would have been 
but for you ; and what a burden they would become to so« 
ciety, if these evil tempers were to receive no check. The 
great thing which enabled Mrs. Crew to teach well, was the 
deep insight she had got into the corruption of human na- 
ture. And I doubt if any one can make a thoroughly good 
teacher of religion and morals who wants this master-key to 
the heart. Others, indeed, may teach knowledge, decency, 
and good manners; but those, however valuable, are not 
Christianity. Mrs. Crew, who knew that out of the heart 
proceed lying, theft, and all that train of evils which begin to 
break out even in young children, ap^died her labors to oor-r 
Tect this root of evil. But though a diligent, i^e was an 
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humble teacher, well knowing that unless the grace of God 
blessed her labors, she should but labor in yain. 

Hester Wiknot never failed to attend the school, whenera 
her perverse mother would give her leave ; and her delight 
in learning was so great, that she would work early and late, 
to gain a little time for her book. As she had a quick capaci- 
ty, she learned soon to spell and read ; and Mrs. Crew, ob- 
serving her diligence, used to lend her a book to carry home, 
that she might pick up a little at odd times. It would be 
well 'if teachers would make this distinction. To give or 
lend books to those who take no delight in them, is a use- 
less expense ; while it is kind and right to assist weU-disposed 
young people with every help of this sort. Those who love 
books seldom hurt them ; while the slothful, who hate learn- 
ing, will wear out a book more in a week than the diligent 
wm do in a year. Hester's way was to read over one ques- 
ticm in her catechism, or one verse in her hymn4x>ok, by fire- 
light, before she went to bed ; this she thought over in the 
night ; and when she was dressing herself in the morning, 
she was glad to find she always knew a little more than she 
had done the morning before. It is not to be believed how 
much those .people will be found to have gained at the end of 
the year, who are accustomed to work up all the little odd 
ends and remnants of leisure ; who value time even more 
than money; and who are convinced that minutes are no 
more to be wasted than pence. Nay, he who finds he has 
wasted a shilling may, by diligence, hope to fetch it up again; 
but no repentance, nor industry, can ever bring back one 
wasted hour. My good young reader, if ever you are tempted 
to waste an hour, go and ask a dying man what he would 
give for that hour which you are throwing away ; and accord- 
ing as he answers, so do you act. 

As her mother hated the sight of a book, Hester was 
forced to learn out of sight : it was no disobedience to do 
this, as long as she wasted no part of that time which it was 
her duty to spend in useful labor. She would have thought 
it a sin to have left her work for her book ; but she did not 
think it wrong to steal time from her sleep, and to be learn- 
ing an hour before the rest of the family were awake. 
Hester would not neglect the washing-tub nor the qpinning- 
wbeel, even to get on with her catechism ; but she thought 
it fair to think over her questions while she was washing and 
spinning. In a few months she was able to read fluently in 
St John's Gospel, which is the easiest. But Mrs. Grew did 
not think it enough that her children could read a chapter; 
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Bhe would make them understand it also. It is in a good 
degree owing to the want of religious knowledge in teachers^ 
that there is so little religion in the world* Unless the Bible 
is laid open to the understanding, children may read from 
Genesis to the Revelation, without any other improvement 
then barely learning how to pronounce the words. Mrs. 
Crew found there was but one way to compel their attention ; 
this was, by obliging them to return back again to her the 
flense of what she had read to them, and this they might do 
in their own words, if they could not remember the words of 
Scripture. Those who had weak capacities would, to be 
sure, do this but very imperfectly ; but even the weakest, if 
they were willing, would retain something. She so managed^ 
that saying the catechism was not merely an act of the mem* 
ory, but of the understanding ; for she had observed formerly, 
that those who had learned the catechism in the common^ 
formal way, when they were children, had never understood 
it when they became men and women, and it remained in the 
memory without having made any impression on the mind* 
Thus this fine summary of the Christian religion is considered 
as little more than a form of words, the being able to repeat 
which is a qualification for being confirmed by the bishop^ 
instead of being considered as really containing those grounds 
of Christian faith and practice by which they are to be con- 
firmed Christians. 

Mrs. Crew used to say to Mrs. Jones/' Those who teach the 
poor must indeed give line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little, as they can receive it So 
that teaching must be a great grievance to those who do not 
really make it a * labor of love.' I see so much levity, ob- 
stinacy, and ignorance, that it keeps my own forbearance in 
continud exercise ; insomuch, that I trust that I am getting 
good myself while I am doing good to others. No one, 
madam, can know till they try, that after they have asked a 
poor untaught child the same question nineteen times, they 
must not lose their temper, but go on and ask it the twentieth. 
Now and then, when I am tempted to be impatient,! correct 
myself, by thinking over that active proof which our blessed 
Savior requires of our love to him, when he says, ' Feed my 
lambs.' " 

Hester Wilmot had never been bred to go to church, for 
her father and mother had never thought of going themselves, 
unless at a christening in their own family, or at a fimeral of 
tlieir neighbors, both of which they considered merely as 
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tpportonities ft* good eatking and drinkiiig, aad iiotl»t)ffie6a 
ofYeligwn. 

Aft poor Hustler bad no comfort at home, it was tlie len 
woidar she delighted in her Bckool, her Btble, and her 
ehurdi; ix so great is Qod'e goodBeaa, th^ he is pleased (0 
make religion a peculiar comfort to those who have •no o^er 
comfort The God whose name she had seldom lieaKd, bat 
when it was taken in vain, was now revealed to her as a God 
of itifinke power, justice, and holiness. What she read m 
her BiUe, and what she feh in her own heart, convinced het 
ahe was a stnner ; and her catechism said the same. She 
was moch distressed, one day, oa thinking over this pronuse 
which she had just made (in answer :io Sie ^pttstion which 
foil to her lot), ^ to renounce the devil and all his wcnrks, the 
pomps an J vanities of this wicked world, and adi the ainfoi 
fusts of the flesh.'' I say, she was distressed on fiadisg that 
tiiese were not merely certain words which she was houiid Id 
repeat) but certain conditions which she was bomid to pei^ 
form. She was sadly puzzled to know how diis was io he 
done, till she met with these words in her BiUe : '*' My grace 
is sufficient for thee." But still she was at a loss to know 
iibw this grace was to be obtained. Happily, Mr. Simpacm 
)>reached on the next Sunday from this text, " Ask, (and ye 
«hall receive," &;c. In this sermon was explained to her the 
nature, the duty, and the efficacy of prayer. After this, she 
Dpened her heart to Mrs. Crew, who tarught her the .great 
doctrines of Scripture, in a serious, but plain way. Hest^'s 
town heart led her to assent to that humbling doctirine of the 
4Mtechism, that '*We are by nature bom in sin:" aad truly 
-glad was she to be relieved by hearing of that '^^^irituid 

?'aoe by which we have a new birth unto righteousness." 
hus her mind was no sooner humbled by one part, than it 
gained comfort from another. On the other hand, while she 
was rejoicing in '' a lively hope in God's mercy through 
C/h^ist," her mistress put her in mind that that was the only 
4rtte repentance, *^lay which we forsake sin." Thus the 
<4C«tec^dm, explained by a pious teacher, Was found to con- 
tain ^'^1 the articles of the Christian faith." 

(Mr8.\7on68 greatly disapproved the practice of turning 
away the scholars because they were grown up. " Young 
^p^Q^e," said she, ** want to be warned at sixteien, more 'dian 
•tlfey did at six, and they axe commonly tunned adrift at ^ 
Peilf ^age when they want opiost instroclaoQ ; When ^daangfos 
^tkkd ^teaiptadions most beset them. They are exposed to iDote 
evil by the leisure of a Sunday evening than 'by the business 
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4i£ a whole week : but then religion must be iaa<lQ pl^9Mil^ 
and instiuetioa must he carried on in a kind, ajad ^pte^Mi^t 
and familiar way. If they <Mkce dislike tiie tBH/^Ym^ they will 
soon get to dislike what is taught ; so that a master or mi0r 
tress is in some measure answerable for the futme pietjp of 
young pepsMis, inasmuch as that piety depends on their mao^ 
ner of making religion pleasant^ as well aa profitable." 

To attend Mrs. Jones's evening instruetionjs ww 8Q09 
thought not a task, but a holiday. In a few moottha it waa 
reckoned a disadrantage to the character of any young per* 
eon in the parish, to know they did not attend the ev^aiog 
school. At first, indeed, many of them came <mly with l^ 
view to amusement ; but, by the blessing of God, tliiey grew 
fond of instruction, and some of them became truly picwa 
Mrs. Jones spoke to them one Sunday evening as feUo^ws ^— »» 
*' My dear young women, I rejoice at youv improvement ; 
but I rejoice with trembling. I have known young people 
aet out well, who afterwards fell off. The heart ia deeeitful. 
Many like religious knowledge, who do not like the strie^ 
ness of a religious life. I must therefore watch whether 
those who are diligent at church and school, are diligent in 
their daily walk ; whether those who say they believe in 
God, really obey him ; whether they who profess to love 
Christ, keep his commandments. Those who heaf them* 
•elves commended for early piety, may learn to rest saliitf ed 
with the praise of man. People may get a knack at xeligioua 
phrases, without being religious ; tiiey may even go to fire* 
mient i^aces of wcnrship as an amusement, in order to meet 
their firiends, and may learn to delight in a sort of spiritual 
gossip, while religion has no power in their hearts. But I 
' hope better things of you, and things that accompany salva* 
tion, though I thus speak.' ** 

What became of Hester Wilmot, with some aceoont of 
Mrs. Jones's May-day feast for her schod, my readers vnU 
be told in the next part. 



PART XL 
7^ New Gaum, 



Hester Wilmot, I am sorry to obsore, had been, by 
nature, peevish and lazy : she would, when a child, now ana 
then slight her work ; and, when her mother was very un* 
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reasonable, she was too apt to return a saucy answi x ; kC 
when she became acquainted with her own heart, and with 
the Scriptures, these evil tempers were, in a good measure, 
subdued; for she now learned to imitate, not her rkkuA 
mother, but ** Him who was meek and lowly." When she 
was scolded for doing ill, she prayed for grace to do better ; 
and the only answer she made to her mother's charge, '' that 
religion only served to make people lazy," was to strive to do 
twice as much work, in order to prove that it really made 
them diligent. The only thing in which she ventured to 
disobey her mother was, that when she ordered her to do 
week-day's work on a Sunday, Hester cried, and said, she 
did not dare to disobey (jod ; but to show thai she did not 
wish to save her own labor, she would do a double portion of 
work on the Saturday night, and rise two hours earlier on 
the Monday morning. 

Once, when she had worked very haid, her mother told 
her she would treat her with a holiday the following Sabbath, 
and take her a fine walk to eat cakes and drink ale at 
Weston fair ; which, though it was professed to be kept on 
the Monday, yet, to the disgrace of the village, always began 
on the Sunday evening.* Rebecca, who would, on no ac- 
count, have wasted the Monday, which was a working day, 
in idleness and pleasure, thought she had a very good right 
to enjoy herself at the fair on the Sunday evening, aa well as 
to take her children. Hester earnestly begged to be left at 
home, and her mother, in a rage, went without her. A wet 
walk, and more ale than she was used to drink, gave Re- 
becca a dangerous fever. During this illness, Hester, who 
would not follow her to a scene of dissolute mirth, attended 
her night and day, and denied herself necessaries, that her 
sick mother might have comforts ; and though she secretly 

£ rayed to God that this sickness might change her mother's 
eart, yet she never once reproached her, or put her ia 
mind that it was caught by indulging in a sinful pleasure* 

Another Sunday night, her father told Hester, he thought 
she had now been at school long enough for him to have a 
little good of her learning ; so he desired she would stay at 
home and read to him. Hester cheerfully ran and fetched 



* This practice is too common. Those fain which profisss to be kept on 
Monday, commonly begin on the Sunday. It is much to be wished that magis- 
trates would put a st^ to it, as Mr. Simpson did at Weston^ at the leauest of 
Mrs. Jones. There is another great evil worth the notice of justices. In many 
villages, during the fair, ale b sold at private houses^ which nave im tioease, to 
the great injury of sobriety and good moral3« 
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her Testament. But John fell a laughing, called her a fod, 
and said, it would be time enough to read the Testament to 
him when he was going to die, but at present he must have 
something merry. So saying, he gave her a song-book 
which he had picked up at the Bell. Hester, having cast her 
eyes over it, refused to read it ; saying, she did not dare 
offend God by reading what would hurt her own soul. John 
called her a canting hypocrite, and said he would put the 
Testament into the nre ; for that there was not a more merry 
girl than she was before she became religious. Her mother 
K>r once took her part, not because she thought her daughter 
in the right, but because she was glad of any pretence to 
show her husband was in the wrong; though she herself 
would have abused Hester for the same thing, if John had 
taken her part. John, with a shocking oath, abused them 
both, and went off in a violent passion. 

Hester, instead of saying one undutiful word against her 
father, took up a Psalter in order to teach her litUe sisters ; 
but Rebecca was so provoked at her for not joining her in 
her abuse of her husband, that she changed her humor, said 
John was in the right, and Hester a perverse hjrpocrite, who 
only made religion a pretence for being undutiful to her par- 
ents. Hester bore all in silence, and committed her cause to 
Him '' who judgeth righteously." It would have been a great 
comfort to her if she had dared to go to Mrs. Crew, and to 
have joined in tho roligioue exercises of the evening at schooL 
But her mother refused to let her; saying, it would only 
harden her heart in mischief Hester said not a word ; but, 
after having put the little ones to bed, and heard them say 
their prayers, out of sight, she went and sat down in her own 
little loft, and said to herself, '* It would be pleasant to me to 
have taught my little sisters to read : I thought it was my 
duty, for David has said, * Come, ye children, hearken unto 
me, I will teach you the fear of the Lord.' It would have 
been still more pleasant to have passed the evening at school^ 
because I am still ignorant, and fitter to learn than to teach ; 
but I cannot do either without flying in the face of my mother ; 
God sees fit to-night to change my pleasant duties into a pain- 
ful trial. I give up my will, and I submit to the will of my 
father ; but when he orders me to commit a known sin, then 
I dare not do it, because, in so doing, I must disobey my 
Father which is in heaven.'' 

Now, it so fell out, that this dispute happened on the very 
Sunday next before Mrs. Jones's yearly feast. On May-day 
all the school attended her to church, each in a stuff gown 
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j^ their own earning, and a cap and white apnm of tet gir- 
ing. After church there was an examinatioB made into lib 
learning and behanor of die schokurs; those whor were moit 
perfect in their chapters, and who brought the best dianeler 
tat mdnstrj, humility, and sobriety, reeeired a Bible, on some 
other good bode. 

Now, Hester had been a whole year hoarding up her little 
eatings, tn order to be ready with a new gown on tlie May- 
day feast. She had neter got less than two sfaaffings a week 
by her spinning, besides working fer the family, aiid eanung 
a trifle by odd jobs. This money lAie faithftiUy carried to 
her mother every Saturday night, keying back, by consent, 
only twopence a week, towards the gown. The som was 
complete, the pattern had loi^ been semed, and Hester had 
only on the Monday morning to go to the shop, pay her 
money, and bring home her gown to be made. Her nnAha 
happened to go out that morning eariy, to iron in a gentle- 
man's family, where she usually staid a day or two, and 
Hester was busy puttuig the house in order, before she went 
to the shop. 

On that Tory Monday, there was to be a nueeting at the BeD 
of all the idle fellows in the parish ; John Wilmot, of course, 
was to be there. Indeed, he had accepted a challenge of the 
blacksmith to a batch at all-fours. The blacksmith was flash 
of money : John thought himself the best player ; and that he 
might make sure of winning, he i c aohcd to keep himself 
so^r, which he knew was more than the other would do. 
John was so used to go upon tick for ale, that he got to the 
door of the Bell before he recollected that be could not keep 
his word with the gambler without money, and he had not a 
penny in his pocket ; so he sullenly turned homewards. He 
dared not apply to his wife, as he knew he should be more 
likely to get a scratched face than a sixpence irom her } but 
he knew that Hester had received two shillings for her last 
week's sinning, on Saturday, and perhaps she might not yet 
have given it to her mother. Of the hoarded sum he knew 
nothing. He asked her if she could lend him half-a-crown, 
and he would pay her next day. Hester, pleased to see him in 
good-humor, after what had passed the night before, ran op 
and fetched down her little box, and, in the joy of her heart 
that he now desired something she could comply with without 
wounding her conscience, cheerfully poured out her whole litde 
stock upon the table. John was in raptures at the sight of 
three half«rowns and a sixpence, and eagerly seized it, box 
and M^ together with a few hoarded balance at the botlMk 
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though he had only asked to borrow hal^«rcrown. None but 
one whose heart was hardened by a long coarse of drunken* 
ness could have taken away the whde, and for such a pur* 
pose. He told her she should certainly have it a^ain next 
morning; and, indeed, intended to pay it, not doubting but 
he should double the sum. But John overrated his ownf 
skill, or luck, for he lost every farthing to the blacksmith, 
and sneaked home before midnight, and quietly walked up to 
bed. He was quite sober, which Hester thought a good sign. 
Next morning she asked him, in a very humble way, for the 
money ; which she said she would not have done, but that if 
the gown was not bought directly, it would not be ready ii^ 
time for the . feast. John's conscience had troubled him a 
little for what he had done, for when he was not drunk he 
was not ill-natured, and he stammered out a broken excuse, 
but owned he had lost the money, and had not a farthing left. 
The moment Hester saw him mild and kind, her heart was 
softened, and she begged him not to vex ; adding, that she 
would be contented never to have a new gown as long as she 
Hved, if she could have the comfort of always seeing him 
come home as sober as he was last night. For Hester did not 
know that he had refrained from getting drunk, only that he 
might gamble with a better chance of success, and that when 
a gamester keeps himself sober, it is not that he may prac- 
tise a virtue, but that he may commit a worse crime. " I am 
indeed sorry for what I have done," said he ; '* you cannot 
go to the foast ; and what will Madam Jones say ? " *' Yes, 
but I can,'' said Hester, " for God looks not at the gown, but 
at the heart ; and I am sure he sees mine full of gratitude at 
hearing you talk so kindly ; and if I thought my dear father 
would change his present evil courses, I should be the hap- 
piest girl at the feast to-morrow." John walked away moum- 
folly, and said to himself, *' Surely there must be something^ 
in religion, since it can thus change the heart. Hester was 
once a pert girl, and now she is as mild as a lamb. She was 
once an indolent girl, and now she is up with the lark. She 
was a vain girl, a^ would do any thing for a new riband ; 
and now she is contented to go in rags to a feast at which 
every one else will have a new gown. She deprived herself 
of her gown, to give me the money ; and yet this very girl, so 
dutiful in some things, would submit to be turned out of 
doors, rather than re^ a loose book at my command, or break 
the SabboHh. I do not understand this.; there must be some 
mystery nl it." AH this he said as he was going to woi^. 
In the ewtkiBg he iM not go to* the Bell : whether it wair 
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owing to his new thoughts, or to his not having a penny in his 
pocket, I will not take upon me positively to say, but I b^ 
lieve it was a little of one and a little of the other. 

As the pattern of the intended gown had long been settled 
in the family, and as Hester had the money by her, it was 
looked on as good as bought, so that she was trusted to get it 
brought home and made in her mother's absence. Indeed, 
so little did Rebecca care about the school, that she would 
not have cared any thing about the gown, if her vanity had 
not made her wish that her daughter should be the best dressed 
of any girl at the feast. Being from home, as was said be- 
fore, she knew nothing of the disappointment. On May-day 
m(Nrning, Hester, instead of keeping from the feast because 
she had not a new gown, or meanly inventing any excuse for 
wearing an old one, dressed herself out as neatly as she could 
in her poor old things, and went to join the school in order to 
go to church. Whether Hester had formerly indulged a little 
pride of heart, and talked of this gown rather too much, I am 
not quite sure ; certain it is, there was a great hue and cry 
made, at seeing Hester Wilmot, the neatest girl, the most in- 
dustrious girl in the school, come to the May-day feast in an 
old stuff gown, when every other girl was so creditably dressed. 
Indeed, I am sorry to say, there were two or three much too 
smart for their station, and who had dizened themselves out 
in very improper finery, which Mrs. Jones made them take off 
before her. ^' I mean this feast,'' said she " as a reward of in- 
dustry and piety, and not as a trial of skill who can be finest 
and outvie the rest in show. If I do not take care, my feast 
will become an encouragement, not to virtue, but to vanity. 
I am so great a friend to decency of apparel, that I even like 
to see you deny your appetites, that you may be able to come 
decently dressed to the house of God. To encourage you to 
do this, I like to set apart this one day of innocent pleasure, 
against which you may be preparing all the year, by laying 
aside something every week towards buying a gown out of 
your little savings. But, let me tell you, that meekness and 
an humble spirit is of more value, in the sight of God and 
good men, than the gayest cotton gown or the brightest pink 
riband in the parish." 

Mrs. Jones, for all this, was as much surprised as the rest 
at Hester's mean garb ; but such is the power of a good 
character, that she gave her credit for a right intention, es- 
pecially as she knew the unhappy state of her family. For it 
was Mrs. Jones's way (and it is not a bad way) always to wait, 
and inquire into the truth, before she condemned any person 
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of good character, though appearances were against them. 
" As we cannot judge of people's motives," said she, " we may^ 
from ignorance, often condemn their best actions, and ap- 
prove of their worst. It will be always time enough to judge 
unfavorably ; and let us give others credit as long as we can, 
and then we, in our turn, may expect a favorable judgment 
from others ; and remember who has said, ' Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.' " 

Hester was no more proud of what she had done for her 
father, than she was humbled by the meanness of her garb ; 
and notwithstanding Betty Stiles, one of the girls whose 
finery had been taken away, sneered at her, Hester never o^ 
fered to clear herself by exposing her father, though she 
thought it right secretly to inform Mrs. Jones of what had 
passed. When the examination of the girls began, Betty 
Stiles was asked some questions on the fourth and fifth com« 
mandments, which she answered very well. Hester was 
asked nearly the same questions, and, though she answered 
them no better than Betty had done, they were all surprised 
to see Mrs. Jones rise up, and give a handsome Bible to Hesh 
ter, while she gave nothing to Betty. This girl cried out 
rather pertly, " Madam, it is very hard that I have no book ; 
I was as perfect as Hester." " I have often told you," said 
Mrs. Jones, ** that religion is not a thing of the tongue, but 
of the heart. That girl gives me the best proof that she has 
learned the fourth commandment to good purpose, who per- 
sists in keeping holy the Sabbath-day, though commanded to 
break it by a parent whom she loves. And that girl best 
proves that she keeps the fifth, who gives up her own com- 
fort, and clothing, and credit, * to honor and obey her father 
and mother,' even though they are not such as she could 
wish. Betty Stiles, though she could answer the questions so 
readily, went abroad last Sunday when she should have been 
at school, and refused to nurse her sick mother when she 
could not help herself Is this having learnt these two com- 
mandments to any good purpose ? " 

Farmer Hoskins, who stood by, whispered Mrs. Jones, 
"Well, madam, now you have convinced even me of the 
benefit of religious instruction ; now I see there is a mean-* 
ing to it. I thought it was in at one ear and out at the 
other, and that a song was as well as a psalm ; but now I 
have found the proof of the pudding is in the eating. I see 
your scholars must do what they Jiear, and o6cy what they 
kam. Why, at this rate, they will all be the better servants 
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tof b^ing really godly ; and so I will add a pudding iouA 
year's feast.'' 

. The pleasure Hester felt in receiving a new Bible, made 
her ferget thai she had on an old gown. She walked to 
church in a thankful frame ; but how great was her joy, wh^ 
the saWy among a number of working men, her own fethw 
going into church 1 As she passed by him, she cast on him 
a lo(M£ of so much joy and affection, that it brought tears into 
his eyes, especially when he compared her mean dress with 
that of the other girls, and thought who had been the oaiue 
of it. John, who had not been at church for some years, 
was deeply struck with the service. The ccNafession with 
which it opens went to his heart. He felt, fer the first time, 
Aat he was '*a miserable sinner, and that there was no 
health in him." He now felt compunction for sin in general, 
though it was only his ill-behavior to his daughter which 
had brought him to church. The sermon was such as served 
to strengthen the impression which the prayers had made; 
and when it was over, instead of joining the ringers (ht the 
belfry was the only part of the church John liked, because it 
usually led to the ale-house), he quietly walked back to his 
work. It was, indeed, the best day's work he ever made. 
He could not get out of his head the whole day the first words 
he heard at church: ''When the wicked man turneth away 
bom his wickedness, and doeth that which is lawfiil and 
right, he shall save his soul alive." At night, instead of 
going to the Bell, he went home, intending to ask Hester to 
fergive him ; but as soon as he got to the door, he heard Re- 
becca scolding his daughter for having brought such a dis- 
grace on the family as to be seen in that old rag of a gown, 
and insisted on knowing what she had done with the money. 
Hester tried to keep the secret ; but her mother declared she 
would turn her out of doors if she did not tell the truth. 
Hester was at last forced to confess she had given it to her 
father. Unfortunately for poor John, it was at this very mo- 
ment tliat he opened the door. The mother now divided her 
fury between her guilty husband and her innocent child, till 
from words she fell to blows. John defended his daughter, and 
received some of the strokes intended lor the poor girl. This 
turbulent scene partly put John's good resolutions to flight, 
though the patience of Hester did him almost as much good 
as the sermon he had heard. At length the poor girl escaped 
Up stairs, not a little bruised; and a scene of much violence 
passed between John and Rebecca. She declared she would 
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not sit down to supper with such a brute, and set off to a 
neighbor's house, that she might have the pleasure of abusing 
him the longer. John, whose mind was much disturbed, went 
up stairs without his supper. As he was passing by Hester's 
little room, he heard her voice, and as he concluded she was 
venting bitter complaints against her unnatural parents, he 
stopped to listen, resolving to go in and comfort her. He 
stopped at the door, for, by the light of the moon, he saw her 
kneeling by her bedside, and praying so earnestly that she 
did not hear him. As he made sure she could be praying for 
nothing but his death, what was his surprise to hear these 
words, '*0 Lord, have mercy upon my dear father and 
mother : teach me to love them, to pray for them, and do 
them good : make me more dutiful, and more patient, that, 
adorning the doctrine of God my Savior, I may recommend 
his holy religion, and my dear parents may be brought to 
love and fear thee, through Jesus Christ" 

Poor John, who would never have been hard-hearted if he 
had not been a drunkard, could not stand this ; he fell down 
on his knees, embraced his child, and begged her to teach 
him how to pray. He prayed himself *as well as he could ; ' 
and, though he did not know what words to use, yet his heart 
was melted ; he owned he was a sinner, and begged Hester 
to fetch the prayer-book, and read over the confession with 
which he had been so struck at church. This was the 
pleasantest order she had ever obeyed. Seeing him deeply 
affected with a sense of sin, she pointed out to him the Savior 
of sinners ; and in this manner she passed some hours with 
her father, which were the happiest of her life : such a night 
was worth a hundred cotton, or even silk gowns. In the 
course of the week, Hester read over the confession, and ' 
some other prayers, to her father so often, that he got them 
by heart, and repeated them while he was at work. She next 
taught him the fifty-first psalm. At length he took courage 
to kneel down and pray before he went to bed. From that 
time he bore his wife's ill-humor much better than he had 
ever done ; and, as he knew her to be neat, and notable, and 
saving, he began to think, that if her temper was not quite so 
bad, his home might still become as pleasant a place to him as 
ever the Bell had been ; but, unless she became mcure tract- 
able, he did not know what to do with his long evenings aft^r 
the little ones were in bed, for he began, once more, to de- 
light in playing with them. Hester proposed that she her- 
self should teach him to read an hour every night ; and he 
consented. Rebecca began to stmrm. from the mere trick 

VOL. I 
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she had got of stonning ; but finding that he now brought 
home all his earnings, and that she got both his money and 
his company (for she had once loved him), she began to 
reconcile herself to this new way of life. In a few monthB, 
John could read a psalm. In learning to read it, he also got 
it by heart, and this proved a little store for private devotion ; 
and while he was mowing or reaping, he could call to mind 
a text to cheer his labor. He now went constantly to church, 
and often dropped in at the school on a Sunday evening to 
hear their prayers. He expressed so much pleasure at this, 
that one day Hester ventured to ask him if they should set 
up family prayer at home. John said he should like it 
mightily ; but, as he could not yet read quite well enough, 
he desired Hester to try to get a proper book, and begin next 
Sunday night. Hester had bought, of a pious hawker, for 
three halfpence, the Book of Prayers, printed for the Ches^ 
Repository, and knew she should there find something 
suitable. 

When Hester read the exhortation at the beginning of this 
little book, her mother, who sat in the corner, and pretended 
to be asleep, was so much struck, that she could not find a 
word to say against it. For a few nights, indeed, she con- 
tinued to sit still, or pretended to rock the young child, 
while her husband and daughter were kneeling at their 
prayers. She expected John would have scolded her for 
this ; and so perverse was her temper, that she was disap- 
pointed at his finding no fault with her. Seeing at last that 
he was very patient, and that, though he prayed fervently 
himself, he suffered her to do as she liked, she lost the spirit 
of opposition, for want of something to provoke it. As her 
pride began to be subdued, some little disposition to piety 
was awakened in her heart. By degrees she slid down on 
her knees, though at first it was behind the cradle, or the 
clock, or in some corner, where she thought they would not 
see her. Hester rejoiced, even in this outward change in 
her mother, and prayed that God would at last be pleased to 
touch her heart, as he had done that of her father. 

As John now spent no idle money, he had saved up a trifle 
by working over-hours ; this he kindly offered to Hester, to 
make up for the loss of her gown. Instead of accepting it, 
Hester told him, that as she herself was young and healthy, she 
should soon be able to clothe herself out of her own savings, 
and begged him to make her mother a present of this gown, 
which he did. It had been a maxim of Rebecca, that it was 
better not to go to church at all, than go in an old gown. 
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She had, however, so far conquered this evil notion, that she 
had lately gone pretty often. This kindness of the gown 
touched her not a little ; and the first Sunday she put it on, 
Mr. Simpson happened to preach from this text, ** God resist- 
eth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble." This ser- 
mon so affected Rebecca, that she never once thought she 
had her new gown on, till she came to take it off when she 
went to bed ; and that very night, instead of skulking be- 
hind, she knelt down by her husband, and joined in prayer 
with much fervor. 

There was one thing sunk deep in Rebecca's mind : she 
had observed, that since her husband had grown religious, 
he had been so careful not to give her any offence, that he 
was become scrupulously clean; took off his dirty shoes 
before he sat down, and was very cautious not to spill a drop 
of beer on her shining table. Now, it was rather remarkable, 
that as John grew more neat, Rebecca grew more indifferent 
to neatness. But both these changes arose from the same 
cause, the growth of religion in their hearts. John grew 
cleanly, from the fear of giving pain to his wife ; while Re- 
becca grew indifferent, from having discovered the sin and 
folly of an over-anxious care about trifles. When the heart 
is once given up to God, such vanities in a good degree die 
of themselves. 

Hester continues to grow in grace, and in knowledge. 
Last Chrbtmas-day she was appointed an under teacher in 
the school ; and many people think, that, some years hence, 
if any thing should happen to Mrs. Crew, Hester may be 
promoted to be bead-mistress. 



THE GRAND ASSIZES; 



OR, 



GENERAL JAIL DELIVERY. 



AN ALLEGORY. 



There was in a certain country a great king, who was 
also a judge. He was very merciful, but he was also very 
just ; for he used to say, that justice was the foundation <i 
all goodness, and that indiscriminate and misapplied mercy 
was, in fact, injustice. His subjects were apt enough, in a 
general way, to extol his merciful temper; and especially 
those subjects who were always committing crimes wluch 
made them particularly liable to be punished by his justice. 
This last quality they constantly kept out of sight, till they 
had cheated themselves into a notion that he was too g(Jod 
to punish at all. 

Now, it had happened a long time before, that this whole 
people had broken their allegiance, and had forfeited the 
king's favor, and had also fallen from a very prosperous state^ 
in which he had originally placed them, having one and all 
become bankrupts. But when they were over head and ears 
in debt, and had nothing to pay, the king's son most gene- 
rously took the whole burden of their debts on himself; and, 
in short, it was proposed that all their affairs should be set- 
tled, and their very crimes forgiven (for they were criminals 
as well as debtors), provided only they would show themselves 
sincerely sorry for what they had done themselves, and be 
thankful for what had been done for them. I should how- 
ever remark, that a book was also given them, in which a 
true and faithful account of their own rebellion was written, 
and of the manner of obtaining the king's pardon, together 
with a variety of directions for their conduct in the time to 
come ; and in this book it was particularly mentioned, that 
afler having lived a certain number of years in a remote part 
of the same king's country, yet still under his eye and juris- 
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dic:tioBy tkere sdiould be a Grand Asaixe, when ei^ery one 
was to be publicly tried for his past behavior ; and after this 
trial was o^er^ certain heanry punishments were to be inflicted 
on thoas who should have still persisted ia their rebellioa; 
and certain high premioms were to be bestowed^ as a gracious 
reward, upon the penitent and obedient. 

It may be proper here to notice, that this king's court 
differed in some respects from our courts of justice, being 
indeed a sort of court of appeal, to which, questions were car« 
ried, after they had been imperfectly decided in the common 
courts. And although with us all criminals are tried (and a 
most exceUent mode of trial it is) by a jury of their peers, 
yet in this king's country, the mode was very different ; foe 
since every one of the pec^le had been in a certain sense 
criminals, the king did not think it fair to make them judges 
also. It would, indeed, have been impossible to follow in all 
respects the customs which prevail with us, lor the crimes 
with which men are charged in our courts are mere overt 
aets^ as the lawyers call them ; that is, acts which regard the 
outward behavior; such as the acts of striking, maiming, 
stealing, and so forth. But in this king^s court it was not 
merely outward sins, but sins of the heart also, which 
were to be punished. Many a crime, therefore, which was 
never heard of in the court of King's Bench, or at the Old 
Bailey, and M^iieh, indeed, could not be cognizable by these 
courts, was here to be brought to light, and was reserved hi 
this great day. Among these were pride, and o{^ression, 
and envy, and malice, and revenge, and covetousness, and 
secret vanity of mind, and evil thoughts of all sorts, and all 
sinful wishes and desires. When covetousness, indeed, put 
men- on committing robbery, or when malice drove them to 
an act of murder, then the common courts immediately 
judged the criminal, without waiting for these Qreat Assizes ; 
nevertheless, since even a thief and murderer would now and 
then escape in the common courts, for want of evidence, 
or through scnoe fault or other of the judge or jury» the 
escape was of little moment to the poor criminal, for he was 
sure to be tried again by this great king ; and even though 
the man should have been punished in some sense before, 
yet he had now a further and more lasting punishment to 
fear, unless, indeed, he was one of those who had obtained 
(by the means I before spoke of) this great king's pardon. 
The 5tJi5 of the heart, however, were, by far, the most nu- 
merous sort of sins, which were to come before this great 
tribunal ; and these were to be judged by this great king in 
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person, and by none but himself; because he alone pos- 
sessed a certain power of getting at all secrets. 

I once heard of a certain king of Sicily, who built a whis- 
pering gallery in the form of an ear, through which he could 
hear erery word his rebellious subjects uttered, thoogli 
spoken ever so low. But this secret of the king of Sicily was 
nothing to what this great king possessed ; lor He, had the 
power of knowing every thought which was conceived in the 
mind, though it never broke out into words^ or proceeded to 
actions. > 

Now, you may be ready to think, perhaps, that these peo- 
ple were worse off than any others, because they were to be 
examined so closely, and judged so strictly. Far from it: 
the king was too just to expect bricks without giving them 
straw ; he gave them, therefore, every help that they needed. 
He gave them a book of directions, as I before observed ; 
and because they were naturally short-sighted, he supplied 
them with a glass for reading it, and thus the most dim- 
sighted might see, if they did not wilfully shut their eyes ; 
but though the king invited them to q)en their ejres, be did 
not compel them ; and many remained stone-blind all their 
lives, with the book in their hand, because they would not use 
the glass, nor take the proper means for reading and under- 
standing all that was written for them. The humble aild 
sincere learned in time to see even that part of the: book 
which was least plainly written ; and it was observed tluUliid 
ability to understand it depended more on the heart than the 
head ; an evil disposition blinded the sight, while humilitj 
operated like an eye-salve. 

Now it happened, that those who had been so lucky as to 
escape the punishment of the lower courts, took it into their 
heads that they were all very good sort of people, and of course 
very safe from any danger at this Crreat Assize. This grand 
intended trial, indeed, had been talked of so much, and put 
off so long (for it had seemed long, at least, to these short- 
sighted people), that many persuaded themselves it would 
never take place at all ; and far the greater part were Uving 
away, therefore, without ever thinking about it; they went on 
just as if nothing at all had been done for their benefit, and 
as if they had no king to please, no king's son to be thankful 
to, no book to guide themselves by, and as if the assizes were 
never to come about. 

But with this king " a thousand years were as one day, for 
he was not slack concerning his promises, as some men count 
slackness." So, at length, the solemn period approached. 
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Still, however, the people did not prepare for the solemnity ; 
or rather, they prepared for it much as some of the people 
in our provincial towns are apt to prepare for the annual as- 
size times ; I mean by balls and feastings ; and they saw their 
own trial come on, with as little concern as is felt by the peo- 
ple in our streets, when they see the judge's procession enter 
the town ; they, indeed, comfort themselves that it is only those 
in the prisons who are guilty. 

But when at last the day came, and every man found that 
he was to be judged for himself; and that, somehow or other, 
all his secrets were brought out, and that there was now no 
escape, not even a short reprieve, things began to take a 
more serious turn. Some of the worst of the criminals were 
got together debating in an outer court of the grand hall, and 
there they passed their time, not in compunction and tears, not 
in comparing their lives with what was required in that book 
which had been given them, but they derived a fallacious 
hope by comparing themselves with such as had been still 
more notorious offenders. 

One, who had grown wealthy by rapine and oppression, but 
had contrived to keep within the letter of the law, insulted a 
poor fellow as a thief, because he had stolen a loaf of bread. 
** You were far wickeder than I was," said a citizen to his 
apprentice, '' for you drank and swore at the ale-house every 
Simday night." " Yes," said the poor fellow, " but it was 
jiQnr fault that I did so, for you took no care of my soul, but 
spent all your Sabbaths in jaunting abroad, or in rioting at 
borne ; I might have learnt, but there was no one to teach 
me ; I might have followed a good example, but I saw only 
bad ones. I sinned against less light than you did." A 
drunken journeyman, who had spent all his wages on gin, re- 
joiced that he had not spent a great estate in bribery at elec- 
tions, as the lord of his manor had done ; while a perjured 
elector boasted that he was no drunkard, like the journey- 
man; and the member himself took comfort that he had 
never received the bribes which he had not been ashamed 
to offer. 

I have not room to describe the awful pomp of the court, 
nor the terrible sounding of the trumpet which attended the 
judge's entrance, nor the sitting of the judge, nor the opening 
of the books, nor the crowding of the millions who stood b^ 
fore him. I shall pass over the multitudes who were tried 
and condemned to dungeons, and chains, and eternal fire, 
and to perpetual banishment from the presence of the king, 
which always seemed to be the saddest part of the sentence. 
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I abfdloniy notice, fiirtlMr, a few who bmiigbt. aooM ftoi rf 
merit, and dbdmed a Eight to be rewarded bf tibe kwf^ lai 
even deceiTed themaBlTea ao fiur a» to Umtk thisthxiowii book 
of laws woi^d be their juatification. 

A thoaghtless iqiendthriil advanced wkhent any contaitioji^ 
and laid, '' that he had lived handaomely, and had baled te 
coTetoufi, whom God abhorreth ; that he trusted in that pas* 
sage of the book which said, that ^covetoucneflB wiaa iMa* 
try ; ' and that he therefore hoped for a faTorabie acntence." 
Now, it proved that this man had not only avoided covetooa* 
ness, but that he had even left his wife and childfen in waot^ 
throogh his excessive prodigality. The judge, therefesie, in* 
mediately pointed to that {^ce in the book where it is wrilb* 
ten, '* he that provideth not for hia household ia irorse than 
an infideL He that liveth in pleasure is dead while bo 
liveth." *< Thou," said he, <' in thy lifetime, receWedat thy 
good things, and now thou must be tormented." 

Then a miser, whom hunger and hoarding had worn (a 
skin and bone, crept forward, and praised the sentence pasaai 
on this extravagant youth ; ^* And surely," said he, " since he 
is condemned, I am the man that may make some p^ to 
favor. I was never idle or drunk. I kept my body in sttb^eo* 
tion. I have been so selfdenying, that I am certainly a 
aaint I have loved neither father nor mother, noc wife nor 
children to excess. In all this I have obeyed the book of the 
hw." Then the judge said, '<But where are thy woorks eC 
mercy and thy labors of love l See that family which peridiid 
in thy sight, last hard winter, while thy bams were overflowing j 
that poor family were my representatives; yet they were 
hungry, and thou gavest them no meat. * Qo to, now, thou 
rich man, weep and howl for the miseries that are come upon 
you. Your gold and your silver is cankered, and the rust at 
them shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your fledb 
as it were fire.' " 

Then came up one with a most self-sufficient air. He 
walked up boldly, having in one hand the plan of an hospital, 
which he had built, and in the other the drawing of a statue, 
which was erecting for him in the country that he bad just 
left ; and on his forehead appeared, in gold letters, the list of 
all the public charities to which he had subscribed. He 
seemed to take great pleasure in the condemnation of the 
miser, and said, " Lord, when saw I thee hungry, and fed 
thee not; or in prison, and visited thee not? I have visited 
the fatherless and widow in their affliction." Here the judge 
cut him short, by saying, " True, thou didst visit the fatherless, 
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Imt didst thott fulfil ecfiially that otfaesr part of my loommaBdy 
-* to keep thyself unspotted from the world ' ? — ^No, thou waA 
^^onforaied to the world in many of its sinfiii xnistoms, < tboa 
didst follow a multitude to do evil ; thou didst love the world 
and the things of tlie world ; ' and the motive to all thy dbar- 
kies was not a regard to me, but to thy own credit with thy 
-feikyw-m^». Thoa hast done every tiling for the sake of jrep- 
tttsticHiy and now thou art vainly trusting in thy deceitM 
works, instead of puttioag all thy trust in my son, who has 
•dfered -himBeU' to be a surety for thee. Where inafi been thii 
^ttmiiifey aoid gratitude to him which was required of thee. 
tNo, thou wonldst be thine own surety ; thou hast trusted hi 
thyself; thou hast made thy boast of thine owa goodness; 
^on hast sought after, and thou hast enjoyed, the praise of 
men, and verily I say unto thee, * Thou hast had thy reward.' " 

A poor, diseased, blind cripple, who came from the very 
'hospital which this great man had built, then feU prostrate on 
iiis •fELoe,*eTyiilg out, *' Lord, be merciful to me a sinner ! " on 
wliich the judge, to the surprise of all, said, " Well done, good 
4Eiid ihithfkl jervunf The poor man replied, *^ Lord, I have 
*4oBe neithing ! " ** But thou hast suffered weU" said the 
-jadge ; **' ^Ihou hast been an example of patience and meek- 
•ness ; and, though thou hadst but few talents, yet thou hast 
'MmA\ improved those few ; thou hadst time — this thou didst 
'spend in the humble duties of thy station, and also in earnest 
•prayer ; thou didst pray even for that proud founder of ^ine 
-hQq[>ital, who never prayed &fr himself; thou wast, .indeed, 
■Mind asid kme, but it is no where said. My son, give me thy 
^t,^or Aline eyes, but ' give me thy heart' ; and even the 
few faculties I did grant thee, were employed to my glory i 
with thine ears thou didst listen to my word ; with thy tongue 
thou didst show forth my praise ; * enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.' " 

There were several who came forward, and boasted of some 
single and particular virtue, in which they had been supposed 
to excel. One talked of his generosity, another of his cour- 
age, and a third of his fortitude ; but it proved, on a close 
examination, that some of those supposed virtues were merely 
the effect of a particular constitution of body ; that others pro- 
ceeded from a false motive, and that not a few of them were 
actual vices, since they were carried to excess ; and under 
the pretence of fulfilling one duty, some other duty was lost 
sight of: in short, these partial virtues were none of them 
practised in obedience to the will of the king, but merely to 
please the person's own humor, or to gain praise, and they 
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would not, therefore, stand this day's trial, for he that had 
kept the whole law, and yet had wilfully and habitually o^ 
fended in any one point, was declared guilty of breaking the 
whole. 

At this moment a sort of thick scales fell from the eyes of 
the multitude. They could now no longer take comfort, as 
they had done for so many years, by measuring their neigh- 
bors' conduct against their own. Each at once saw himself 
in his true light, and found, alas 1 when it was too late, that 
he should have made the book which had been given him 
his rule of practice before, since it now proved to be the rule 
by which he was to be judged. Nay, every one now thought 
himself even worse than his neighbor, because, while he only 
saw and heard of the guilt of others, he felt his own in all its 
aggravated horror. 

To complete their confusion, they were compelled to ac- 
knowledge the justice of the judge who condenmed them; 
and also to approve the favorable sentence by which thou- 
sands of other criminals had not only their lives saved, bat 
were made happy and glorious beyond all imagination ; not 
for any great merits which they had to produce, but in con- 
sequence of their sincere rei>entance, and their humble ac- 
ceptance of the pardon offered to them by the king's son. 
One thing was remarkable, that whilst most of thoK who 
were condemned never expected condemnation, but even 
claimed a reward for their supposed innocence or goodness, 
all who were really rewarded and forgiven, were sensible that 
they owed their pardon to a mere act of grace, and they cried 
out with one voice, " Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy 
name be the praise ! " 
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SERVANT MAN TURNED SOLDIER ; 
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THE FAIR-WEATHER CHRISTIAN. 



AN ALLEGORY. 



William was a lively young servant, who lived in a great, 
but very irregular, family. His place was, on the whole, 
agreeable to him, and suited to his gay, thoughtless temper. 
He found a plentiful table and a good cellar. There was, 
indeed, a good deal of work to be done, though it was [)er- 
formed with much disorder and confusion. The family in 
the main were not unkind to him, though they often contrar 
dieted and crossed him, es[)ecially when things went ill with 
themselves. This, William never much liked, for he was al- 
ways fond of having his own way. There was a merry, or 
rather a noby and riotous servants' hall ; for disorder and 
quarrels are indeed the usual effects of plenty and unrestrain- 
ed indulgence. The men were smart, but idle ; the maids 
were shoMry, but licentious ; and all did pretty much as they 
liked for a time, but the time was commonly short. The 
wages were reckoned high, but they were seldom paid; and it 
was even said by sober people, that the family was insolvent, 
and never fulfilled any of their flattering engagements, or 
their most positive promises ; but still, notwithstanding their 
real poverty, things went on with just the same thoughtless- 
ness and splendor, and neither masters nor servants looked 
bey<Mid the jollity of the present hour. 

In this unruly family there was little church-going, and 
still less praying at home. They pretended, indeed, in a 
general way, to believe in the Bible, but it was only an out- 
ward profession ; few of them read it at all, and, even of 
those who did read it, still fewer were governed by it There 
was, indeed, a Bible lying on the table in the great hall, which 
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was kept for the purpose of administering an oath, but was sel- 
dom used on any other occasion ; and some of the heads of 
the family were of opinion that this was its only real use, as 
it might serve to keep the lower parts of it in order. 

William, who was fond of novelty and pleasure, was apt \o 
he tiegligent of the duties of the house. He used to stay out 
on his errands, and one of his favorite amusements was, going 
to the parade to see the soldiers exercise. He saw with envy 
how smartly they were dressed ; listened with r^ture to the 
music, and fancied that a soldier had nothing to do but to 
walk to and fro in a certain regular order, to go through a 
little easy exercise ; in short, to live without fighting, fatigue, 
or danger. 

" O," said he, whenever he was affronted at home, " what a 
fine thing it must be to be a soldier ! to be so well dressed, to 
have nothing to do but to move to the pleasant sound of fife 
and drum, and to have so many people come to look at one, 
and admire one ! O, it must be a fine thing to be a soldier ! " 

Yet, when the vexation of the moment was over, he found 
so much ease and diversion in the great family, it was so suit- 
ed to his low taste and sensual appetites, that he thought no 
more of the matter. He forgot the glories of a soldier, and 
eagerly returned to all the mean gratifications of the kitchen. 
His evil habits were but littie attended to by those with whom 
he lived ; his faults, among which were lying and swearing, 
were not often corrected by the family, who had little objec- 
tion to those sins which- only offended God, and did not 
much affect their own interest or property. And, except that 
William was obliged to work rather more than he liked, he 
found little, while he was young and healthy, that was very 
disagreeable in this service. So he went on, still thinking, 
however, when things went a little cross, what a fine thing it 
was to be a soldier ! At last, one day, as he was waiting at 
dinner, he had the misfortune to let fall a china dish, and 
broke it all to pieces. It was a curious dish, much valued by 
the family, as they pretended ; this family were indeed apt to 
set a false, fantastic value on things, and not to estimate them 
by their real worth. The heads of the family, who had gen- 
erally been rather patient and good-humored with William, 
as I said before, for those vices, which, though oflTensive to 
God, did not touch their owu pocket, now flew out into a vio- 
lent passion with him, called him a thousand hard names, and 
even threatened to horsewhip him for his shameful negligence. 

William, in a great fright, — for he was a sad coward at 
bottom, — ^ran directly out of the house, to avoid the threatened 
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ipnnishment ; and happening, just at that very time, to pass* 
by the parade where the soldiers chanced to be then exer* 
cising) his resolution was taken in a moment He instantly 
determined to be no more a si are, as he called it; he would 
return no more to be subject to the humors of a tjrrannical 
famMy ; no, he resolved to be free ; or at least, if he must 
serve, he would serve no master but the king. 

William, who had now and then happened to hear> from 
the accidental talk of the sc^diers, that those who served the 
great family he had lived with, were slaves to their tyranny 
and vices, had also heard, in the same casual manner, that 
the service of the king was " perfect freedom^" Now, he 
had taken it into his head to hope that this might be a free*> 
dom to do evil, or at least to do nothing, so he thought it was 
the only place in the world to suit him. 

A fine, likely young man, as William was^ had no great 
difficulty to get enlisted. The few forms were soon settled ; 
he received the bounty money as eagerly as it was offered ; 
took the oaths of allegiance ; was joined to the regiment, and 
heartily welcomed by his new comrades. He was the hap- 
piest fellow alive. All was smooth and calm. The day 
happened to be very fine, and therefore, William always 
reckoned upon a fine day. The scene was gay and lively, 
the music cheerful ; he found the exercise very easy, and he 
thought there was little more expected from him. 

He soon began to flourish away in his talk; and when he 
met with any one of his old fellow-servants, he fell a prating 
about marches and counter-marches, and blockades, and 
battles, and sieges, and blood, and death, and triumphs, and 
victories, all at random, for these were words and phrases he 
had picked up without at all understanding what he said. 
He had no knowledge, and therefore he had no modesty ; he 
had no experience, and therefore he had no fears. 

All seemed to go on swimmingly, for he had as yet no 
trial. He began to think with triumph what a mean life he 
had escaped from in the old quarrelsome family, and what a 
happy, honorable life he should have in the army. O, there 
was no life like the life of a soldier ! 

In a short time, however, war broke out; his regiment 
was one of the first which was called out to actual .and hard 
service. As William was the most raw of all the recruits, 
he was the first to murmur at the difficulties and hardships, 
the cold and hunger, the fatigue and danger, of being a 
soldier. O, what watchings, and perils, and triids, and hard« 
ships, and difficulties, he now thought, attended a military life I 
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^' Surely," said he, " I could never have suspected all this mis- 
ery, when I used to see the men on the parade in our town." 

He now found, when it was too late, that all the field-days 
he used to attend, all the evolutions and exercised which he 
had observed the soldiers to go through in the calm times of 
peace and safety, were only meant to fit, train, and qualify 
them for the actual service which they were now sent out to 
perform, by the command of the king. 

The truth is, William oflen complained when there was 
no real hardship to complain of; for the common troubles of 
life fell out pretty much alike to the great family which Wil- 
liam had left, and to the soldiers in the king's army. But 
the spirit of obedience, discipline, and self-denial of the lat- 
ter, seemed hardships to one of William's loose turn of mind. 
When he began to murmur, some good old soldier clapped 
him on the back, saying, ** Cheer up, lad, it is a kingdom you 
are to strive for ; if we faint not, henceforth there is laid up 
for us a great reward ; we have the king's word for it, man." 
William observed, that to those who truly believed this, their 
labors were as nothing, but he himself did not, at the bottom, 
believe it ; and it was observed of all the soldiers who failed, 
the true cause was, that they did not really believe the king's 
promise. He was surprised to see that those soldiers, who 
used to bluster, and boast, and deride the assaults of the 
enemy, now began to fall away ; while such as had faithfully 
obeyed the king's orders, and believed in his word, were 
sustained in the hour of trial. Those who had trusted in 
their own strength, all fainted on the slightest attack ; while 
those who had put on the armor of the king's providing, the 
sword, and the shield, and the helmet, and the breastplate, 
and whose feet were shod according to order, now endured 
hardship as good soldiers, and were enabled to fight the 
good fight. 

An engagement was expected immediately. The men 
were ordered to prepare for battle. While the rest of the 
corps were so preparing, William's whole thoughts were bent 
on contriving how he might desert. But, alas! he was 
watched on all sides; he could not possibly devise any 
means to escape. The danger increased every moment — the 
battle came on. William, who had been so sure and confi- 
dent before he entered, flinched in the moment of trial; 
while his more quiet and less boastful comrades prepared 
boldly to do their duty. William looked about on all sideS) 
and saw that there was no eye upon him, for he did not know 
that the king's eye was every where at once. He at last 
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thought he spied a chance of escaping, not from the enemy, 
but from his own ar;tny. While he was endeavoring to 
escape, a ball from the opposite camp took off his leg. As 
he fell, the first words which broke from him were, " While 
I was in my duty, I was preserved ; in the very act of de- 
sertingi I am wounded." He lay expecting every moment to 
be tran^pled to death ; but as soon as the confusion was a 
little over, he was taken off the field by some of his own 
party, laid in a place of safety, and left to himself, after his 
wound was dressed. 

■ The skirmish — for it proved nothing more — was soon over. 
The greater part of the regiment escaped in safety. Wil- 
liam in the mean time suffered cruelly, both in mind and 
body. To the pains of a wounded soldier, he added the 
disgrace of a coward, and the infamy of a deserter. " O," cried 
he, " why was I such a fool as to leave the great family I lived 
in, where there was meat and drink enough, and to spare, 
only on account of a little quarrel? I might have made up 
that with them, as we had done our former quarrels. Why 
did I leave a life of ease and pleasure, where I had only a 
little rub now and then, for a life of daily discipline and 
constant danger? why did I turn soldier? O, what a mis- 
erable animal is a soldier ! " 

As he was sitting in this weak and disabled condition, ut- 
tering the above complaints, he observed a venerable old 
officer, with thin gray locks on his head, and on his face 
deep wrinkles engraved by time, and many an honest scar 
inflicted by war. William had heard this old officer highly 
commended for his extraordinary courage and conduct in 
battle, and in peace he used to see him cool and collected, 
devoutly employed in reading and praying in the interval of 
more active duties. He could not help comparing this officer 
with himself " I," said he, ** flinched and drew back, and 
would even have deserted in the moment of peril ; and now, 
in return, I have no consolation in the hour of repose and 
sifety. I would not fight then, I cannot pray now. O, why 
would I ever think of being a soldier ? " He then began 
afresh to weep and lament, and he groaned so loud that he 
drew the notice of the officer, who came up to him, kindly 
sat down by him, took him by the hand, and inquired, with 
as much affection as if he had been his brother, what was the 
matter with him, and what particular distress, more than the 
conmion fortune of war, it was, which drew from him such 
bitter groans. " I know something of surgery," added he ; 
*' let me examine your wound, and assist you with such little 
comforts as I can»" 
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William at once saw the difference between the aoldien ia 
the king's anny, and the people in the great family ; the lat- 
ter commonly withdrew their kindness in sickness and 
trouUe/ when most wanted, which was just the very time 
when the others came forward to assist. He told the officer 
his little history, the manner of his living in H^ great family, 
the trifling cause of his quarrelling with it, the slight ground 
of his entering into the king's service. ** Sir," said he, '^ I 

Quarrelled with the family, and I thought I was at once fit 
>r the army ; I did not know the qualifications it required. 
I had not reckoned on discipline, and hardships, and selMe- 
nial. I liked well enough to sing a loyal song, or drink the 
king's health ; but I find I do not relish working and fight* 
ing for him, though I rashly promised even to lay down my 
life for his service if called upon, when I took the bounty 
money and the oath of allegiance. In short, sir, I find that 
I long for the ease and sloth, the merriment and the feasting, 
of my old service ; I find I cannot be a soldier, and, to speak 
truth, I was in the very act of deserting when I was st(^ped 
short by the cannon-ball. So that I feel the guilt of de* 
sertion, and the misery of having lost my leg into the bargain." 
The officer thus replied : " Your state is that of every 
worldly, irreligious man. The great family you served is a 
just picture of the world. The wages the world promises to 
those who are willing to do its work are high, but the pay- 
ment is attended with much disappointment ; nay, the world, 
like your great family, is in itself insolvent, and in its very 
nature incapable of making good the promises, and of paying 
the high rewards, which it holds out to tempt its credulotts 
followers. The ungodly world, like your family, cares little 
for church, and still less for prayer ; and considers the Bible 
rather as an instrument to make an oath binding, in order to 
keep the vulgar in obedience, than as containing in itself a 
perfect rule of faith and practice, and as a title-deed to 
heaven. The generality of men love the world, as you did 
your service, while it smiles upon them, and gives them easy 
work, and plenty of meat and drink ; but as soon as it begins 
to cross and contradict them, they get out of humor with it, 
just as you did with your service. They then think its 
drudgery hard, its rewards low. They find out that it is high 
in its expectations fi-om them, and slack in its payments to 
them. And they begin to fancy (because they do not hear 
religious people murmur as they do) that there must be some 
happiness in religion. The world, which takes no account 
of their deeper sins, at length brings them into discredit fbr 
some act of^imprudence i just as your family overlooked yontf 
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lying and swearing, but threatened to drub you finr breaking 
a china dish. Such is the judgment of the world ! It par* 
ticularly bears with those who only break the laws of God, 
but severely punishes the smallest negligence by which they 
themselves are injured. The world sooner pardons the 
breaking ten commandments of God, than even a china dish 
of its own. 

'' After some cross or (^position, woridly men, as I said 
before, begin to think how much content and cheerfulness 
they remember to have seen in religious people. They there* 
fore begin to fancy that religion must be an easy and de- 
lightful, as well as a good thing. They have heard that ' her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace ; ' 
and they persuade themselves, that by this is meant worldly 
pleasantness and sensual peace. They resolve at length to 
try it, to turn their back upon the world, to engage in the 
service of God, and turn Christians ; just as you resolved to 
leave your old service, to enter into the service of the king, 
and turn soldier. But as you quitted your place in a passion, 
so they leave the world in a huff. They do not count the 
cost. They do not calculate upon the darling sins, the habit- 
ual pleasures, the ease and vanities which they undertake by 
their new engagements to renounce, any more than you 
counted what indulgences you were going to give up when 
you quitted the luxuries and idleness of your place, to enlist 
in the soldier's warfare. They have, as I said, seen Chris- 
tians cheerful, and they mistook the ground of their cheerful-^ 
ness ; they fancied it arose, not because through grace they 
had conquered difficulties, but because they had no difficult 
ties in their passage. They fancied that religion found the 
road smooth, whereas it only helps to bear with a rough road 
without complaint. They do not know that these Christians 
are of good cheer, not because the world is free from tribula- 
tion, but because Christ their captain has 'overcome the 
world.' But the irreligious man, who has only seen the out- 
side of a Christian in his worldly intercourse, knows little of 
his secret conflicts, his trials, his self-denials, his warfare with 
the world without, and with his own corrupt desires within. 

"The irreligious man quarrels with the world on some 
such occasion as you did with your place. He now puts on 
the outward forms and ceremonies of religion, and assumes 
the badge of Christianity, just as you were struck with the 
shows of a field day ; just as you were pleased with the music 
and the marching, and put on the cockade and the red coat. 
All seems smooth for a little while. He goes through the 
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outward exercises of a Christian^ a degree of credit attends 
his new profession, but he never suspects th»e is either diffi- 
culty or discipline attending it : he fancies religion is a thing 
for talking about, and not a thing of the heart and the life. 
He never suspects that all the psalm-singing he joins in, and 
the sermons he hears, and the other means he is using, are 
only as the exercises and the evolutions of the soldier, to fit 
and prepare him for actual serviee; and that these means are 
no more religion itself, than the exercises and evolutions of 
your parade were real warfare. 

** At length some trial arises. This nominal Christian is 
called to differ from the world in some great point ; some- 
thing happens which may strike at his comfort, or his credit, 
or security. This cools his zeal for religion, just as the view 
of an engagement cooled your courage as a soldier. He 
finds he was only angry with the world, he was not tired of 
it. He was out of humor with the world, not because he had 
seen through its vanity and emptiness, but because the world 
was out of humor with him. He finds that it is an easy thing 
to be a fair-weather Christian, bold where there is nothing to 
be done, and confident where there is nothing to be feared. 
Difficulties unmask him to others ; temptations unmask him 
to himself: he discovers, that, though he is a high professor, 
he is no Christian ; just as }rou found out that your red coat 
and your cockade, your shoulder-knot, and your musket, did 
not prevent you from being a coward. 

" Your misery in the military life, like that of the nominal 
Christian, arose from your love of ease, your cowardice, and 
your self-ignorance. You rushed into a new way ^of life, 
without trying after one qualification for it. A total change 
of heart and temper wore necessary for your new calling. 
With new views and new principles, the soldier's life would 
have been not only easy, but delightful to you. But while, 
with a new profession, you retained your old nature, it is 
no wonder if all discipline seemed intolerable to you. 

" The true Christian, like the brave soldier, is supported 
under dangers by a strong faith that the fii'uits of that victory 
for which he fights will be safety and peace. But, alas ! the 
pleasures of this world are present and visible ; the rewards 
K)r which he strives are remote. He, therefore, fails, because 
nothing short of a lively faith can ever outweigh a strong 
present temptation, and lead a man to prefer the joys of con? 
quest to the pleasures of indulgence." 
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BETTY BROWN, 



THE 



ST. GILES'S ORANGE GIRL. 



WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF 



MRS. SPONGE, THE MONEY-LENDER. 



Betty Brown, the Orange Girl, was born nobody knows 
where, and bred nobody knows how. No girl in all the 
streets of London could drive a barrow more nimbly, avoid 
pushing against passengers more dextrously, or cry her 
'^ Fine China Oranges '' in a shriller voice. But then she 
could neither sew, nor spin, nor knit, nor wash, nor iron, nor 
read, nor spell. Betty had not been always in so good a sit- 
uation as that in which we now describe her. She came 
into the world before so many good gentlemen and ladies be- 
gan to concern themselves, so kindly, that the poor might 
have a little learning. There was no charitable society, then, 
as there is now, to pick up poor friendless children in the 
streets,* and put them into a good house, and give them 
meat, and drink, and lodging, and learning, and teach them 
to get their bread in an honest way, into the bargain. 
Whereas, this now is oflen the case in London : blessed be 
God, who '' has ordered the bounds of our habitation," and 
cast our lot in such a country ! 

The longest thing that Betty can remember, is, that she 
used to crawl up out of a night cellar, stroll about the streets, 
and pick cinders from the scavengers' carts. Among the 
ashes she sometimes found some ragged gauze and dirty 
ribands ; with these she used to dizen herself out, and join 
the merry bands on the first of May. This was not, however, 
quite fair, as she did not lawfully belong either to the female 
dancers, who foot it gayly round the garland, or to the sooty 

* The Philanthropic Institution in St. George's Fields, established in 1788, 
onder the patronage of the late Duke of York. 
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tribe, who, on this happy holiday, forget their whole yearly 
toil, in Portman Square, cheered by the tender bounty of her 
whose wit has long enlivened the most learned, and whoee 
taste and talents long adorned the most polished societies. 
Betty,, however, often got a few scraps, by appearing to be- 
long to both parties. But as she gvew bigger, and was not 
an idle girl, she always put herself in the way of doing some- 
thing. She would run of errands for the ibotmen, or sweep 
the door for the maid of any house where she was known; 
she would run an4 fetch some porter, and never was once 
known either to. sip a dxop by the way or steal the pot. Her 
quickness and fidelity in doing little jobs,^ got her into favor 
with a lazy cook-maid, who was too i^ to give away her 
master's cold, meat and beer, not to tboise who were most ini 
want, but to those who waited upon her,, and did the little 
things for her which she ought to have done herself. 

The cook> who found Betty a dextrous giri,.sooa employed 
her to sell ends of candles, pieces of meat and cheese, and 
lumps of butter, or any thing else she conk! crib from the 
house. These were all carried to her friend,, Mrs. SpcHtge, 
who kept a little shop, and a kind of eating-Jiouse ht poor 
working people, not far from the Seven Dials. She also 
bought, as well as sold, many kinds of second-hand things, 
and was not scrupulous to know whether what she bought 
was heNoestly come by, provided she could get it fc»r a sixth 
part of what it was worth. But if the owner presumed to ask 
for its seal value,, then, she had sudden quahns of conscience^ 
instantly suspectied the things were stolen^ and gave herself 
airs of honesty, which often took ia poor silly people, and 
gave her a sort of half-reputation among the needy and the 
ignorant,, whose friend she hypocritically pretended to be. 

To this artful woman Betty carried the cook's pilferings ; 
and as Mrs. Sponge would give no great price for these in 
money, the cook was willing to receive payment fpr her eat- 
ables in Mrs. Sponge's drinkables ; for she dealt in all kinds 
of spirits. I shall only jugt remark here, that one receiver,, 
like Mrs. Sponge, makes many pilferers ; who are tempted 
to commit these petty thieveries, by knowing how easy it is 
to dispose of them at such iniquitous houses. 

Betty was faithful to both her employers ; which is extra-i 
ordinary, consid;ering the greatness of the temptation, and 
her utter ignorance of good and evil. One day, she ventured 
to ask Mrs. Sponge, if she could not assist her to get into a 
more settled way of life. She told her, that when she rose 
in the morning, she never knew where she should li^ ^ 
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night, nor was she ever sure of a meal beforehand. Mrs. 
Sponge asked her what she thought herself fit for : Betty, 
with fear and trembling, said, there was one trade for which 
she thought herself qualified, but she had not the ambition 
to look so high ; it was far above her humble views ; this 
was, to have a barrow, and sell fruit, as se^veral other of Mrs. 
Sponge's customers did, whom she had often looked up to 
with envy, little expecting herself ever to attain so indepen- 
dent a station. 

Mrs. Sponge was an artful woman. Bad as she was, she 
was always aiming at something of a character; this was a 
great help to her trade. While she watched keenly to make 
every thing turn to her own profit^ she had a false, fawning 
way, of seeming to do all she did out of pity and kindness to 
the distressed ; and she seldom committed an extortion, but 
she tried to make the persons she cheated believe themselves 
highly obliged, to her kindness. By thus pret^iding to be 
their friend, she gained their confidence ; and she grew rich 
herself, while they thought she was only showing favor to 
them. Various were the arts she had of getting rich ; and 
the money she got by grinding the poor, she spent in the 
most luxurious living : while she would haggle with her hun<^ 
gry customers for a fkrthing, she would ^nd pounds on the 
most costly delicacies for herself. 

Mrs. Sponge, laying aside that haughty look and voice 
well known to such as had the misfix'tune to be in her debt,^ 
put on the hypocritical smile and sofl, cantii^ tone, which 
she always assumed when she meant to flatter her sui>eriors,, 
or take in her dependants. " Betty," said she, " I am re-i 
solved to stand your friend. These are sad times, to be sure. 
Money is money now. Yet I am resolved to put you into a 
handsome way of living. You shall have a barrow, and weli 
furnished too.'* Betty could not have felt more joy or grati-^ 
tude, if she had been told that she should have a coach, 
" O, madam ! ** said Betty ,^ " it is impossible. I have not a 
penny in the vrorld towards helping me to set up." "I will 
take care of that,** said Mrs. Sponge ; ^' only you must do asi 
I bid you. You roust pay roe interest for my money ; and 
you will, of course, be glad also to pay so much every night 
lor a nice hot supper which I get ready^ quite out of hindU 
nesSy for a number of poor working people. This will be a 
great comfort for such a friendless girl as you, for my victuala 
and drink are the best, and my company the merriest of any 
liouse in all St. Gileses." Betty thought ail this only so many 
moro &?ocs, and omtsying to the gKonjoA^ said. ^< Ta b^ 
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sure, ma'am, and thank you a thousand times into the bar- 
gain. I never could hope for such a rise in life." 

Mrs. Sponge knew what she was about. Betty was a liye- 
ly girl, who had a knack at learning any thing ; and so well 
looking, through all her dirt and rags, that there was little 
doubt she would get custom. A barrow was soon provided, 
and five shillings put into Betty's hands. Mrs. Sponge kind- 
ly condescended to go to show her how to buy th^ fruit ; for 
it was a rule with this prudent gentlewoman, and one from 
which she never departed, that no one should cheat but her- 
self; and suspecting from her own heart the fraud of all 
other dealers, she was seldom guilty of the weakness of be- 
ing imposed upon. 

Betty had never possessed such a sum before. She grudg- 
ed to lay it out all at once, and was ready to fancy she could 
live upon the capital. The crown, however, was laid out to 
the best advantage. Betty was carefully taught in what man- 
ner to cry her oranges ; and received many useful lessons 
how to get off the bad with the good, and the stale with the 
fresh. Mrs. Sponge also lent her a few bad sixpences, for 
which she ordered her to bring home good ones at night. 
Betty stared. Mrs. Sponge said, " Betty, those who would 
get money must not be too nice about trifles. Keep one of 
these sixpences in your hand, and if an ignorant young 
customer gives you a good sixpence, do you immediately slip 
it into your other hand, and give him the bad one, declaring 
that it is the very one you have just received, and be ready to 
swear that you have not another sixpence in the world. You 
must also learn how to treat different scwrts of customers. 
To some you may put off, with safety, goods which would 
be quite unsalable to others. Never offer bad fruit, Betty, 
to those who know better ; never waste the good on those 
who may be put off with worse ; put good oranges at top to 
attract the eye, and the mouldy ones under for sale." 

Poor Betty had not a nice conscience, for she had never 
learnt that grand, but simple rule, of all moral obligation, 
'* Never do that to another, which you would not have an- 
other do to you." She set off with her barrow, as proud and 
as happy as if she had been set up in the finest shop in Cov-> 
ent Garden. Betty had a sort of natural good temper which 
made her unwilling to impose, but she had no principle which 
told her it was a sin to do so. She had such good success^ 
that, when night came, she had not an orange lef^. With a 
light heart, she drove her empty barrow to Mrs. Sponge's 
door. She went in with a merry face, and threw down oa 
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the counter every farthing she had taken. " Betty," said 
Mrs. Sponge, " I have a right to it all, as it was got by my 
money. But I am too generous to take it. I will therefore 
only take sixpence for this day's use of my five shillings. 
This is a most reasonable interest, and I will lend you the 
same sum to trade with to-morrow, and so on ; you only pay- 
ing me sixpence for the use of it every night, which will be 
a great bargain to you. You must also pay me my price ev- 
ery night for your supper, and you shall have an excellent 
lodging above stairs ; so you see every thing will now be pro- 
vided for you in a genteel manner, through my generosity." 

Poor Betty's gratitude blinded her so completely, that she 
forgot to calculate the vast proportion which this generous 
benefactress was to receive out of her little gain. She 
thought herself a happy creature, and went in to supper with 
a number of others of her own class. For this supper, and 
for more porter and gin than she ought to have drunk, Betty 
wag forced to pay so high, that it ate up all the profits of the 
day, which, added to the daily interest, made Mrs. Sponge t^ 
rich return for her five shillings. 

Betty was reminded again of the gentility of her new 
situation, as she crept up to bed in one of Mrs. Sponge's 
garrets, five stories high. This lofl, to be sure, was small,^ 
and had no window ; but what it wanted in light was made 
up in company, as it had three beds, and thrice as many 
lodgers. Those gentry had, one night, in a drunken frolic, 
broken down the door, which, happily, had never been re- 
placed ; for, since that time, the lodgers had died much seldom- 
er of infectious distempers, than when they were close shut 
in. For this lodging, Betty paid twice as much to her good 
friend as she would have done to a stranger. Thus she con^ 
tinned, with great industry and a thriving trade, as poor as. 
on the first day ; and not a bit nearer to saving money enough 
to buy her even a pair of shoes, though her feet were nearly 
on the ground. 

One day, as Betty was driving her barrow through a street; 
near Holborn, a lady from a window called out to her that 
she wanted some oranges. While the servant went to fetch 
a plate, the lady entered into some talk with Betty ; having 
been struck with her honest countenance and civit manner. 
She questioned her as to her way of life, and the profits of 
her trade ; and Betty, who had never been so kind^ treated 
before by so genteel a person, was very communicative. Sh© 
told her little history as fkr as she knew it, and dwelt much, 
m the generosity of Mrs.. Sponge, m ke^mg her in hei^ 
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house, and trusting her with so large a capital as five shi^ 
lings. At first it sounded like a very good-natured thing ^ 
but the lady, whose hushand was one of the justices of the 
new police^ happened to know more of Mrs. Sponge than 
was good, which led her to inquire still fiirther. Betty own* 
ed, that, to be sure, it was not all clear profit, for that, be- 
tides that the high price of the supper and bed ran away 
with all she got, she paid sixpence a day for the use of the 
fi?e shillings. " And how long have you done this ? " said 
the lady. ** About a year, madam." 

The lady's eyes were at once opened. " My poor girl," 
said she, *^ do you know that you have already paid for that 
■ingle five shillings the enormous sum of £7 10s.? I be- 
lieve it is the most profitable five shillings Mrs. Sponge ever 
laid ouU"^ ''O no, madam," said the girl, ''that good gen^ 
tlewoman does the same kindness to ten oi twelve other poor 
friendtess creatures like me." ** Does she so ? " said the la- 
dy, '' then I never heard of a more lucrative trade than this- 
wonran carries on,, under the mask of charity, at the expense- 
of her poor deluded fellow-creatupes." 

^ But, madam," said Betty, who did not c<»nprehend thi» 
lady's arithmetic, ** what can I do? I now contrive to pick, 
up a morsel of bread without begging or stealing. Mrs. 
Sponge has been very good to me ; and I don't see how I can> 
help myself." 

" I will tdl you," said tha lady : *' if yon will follow my 
advice, you may not only maintain yourself honestly, but in- 
dependently. Onl^y oblige yourself to live hard for a little 
time, till you have saved five shillings out of your own earn-^ 
ings. Give up that expensive supper at night,, drink only 
one pint of porter, and no gin at all. As soon as you have- 
scraped together the five shillings, carry it back to your false 
firiend ; and if you are industrious,, you will, at the end of* 
the year, have saved £7 10s. If you can make a shift to 
Uve now, when you have this heavy interest to pay, judge how 
things^ will mend when your cs^ital becomes your own. Yoa 
will then put some ckkhes on your back ; and, by leaving 
the use of spirits, and the company in which yx)u drink them, 
your health, your morals, and your condition- will mend." 

The lady did not talk thus to save her money. She would 
willingly have given die girl the five shillings ;^ but she thought 
it was beginning at the wrong end. She wanted to try her. 
Besides, she knew there was more pleasure, as well as honr 
or, in possessing five shillings of one's own saving, than of 
Ubother's giving. Betty promised to obey, ^ke owne^ 
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she had got no good by the company or the liquor at 
Mrs. Sponge's. She promised that very night to begin sav- 
ing the expense of the supper ; and that she would not taste 
a drop of gin till she had the five shillings beforehand. The 
lady, who knew the power of good habits, was contented 
with this ; thinking, that if the girl could abstain for a cer- 
tain time, it would become easy to her. She therefore, at 
present, said little about the sin of drinking, and only insist* 
ed on the expense of it. 

In a very few weeks Betty had saved up the five shillings. 
She went to carry back this money with great gratitude to 
Mrs. Sponge. This kind friend began to abuse her most un- 
mercifully. She called her many hard names not fit to repeat, 
for having forsaken the supper, by which she swore she herself 
got nothing at all ; but as she had the charity to dress it for 
such beggarly wretches, she insisted they should pay for it,, 
whether they ate it or not. She also brought in a t^eavy 
score for lodging, though Betty had paid for it every nighty 
and had given notice of her intending to quit her. By all 
these false pretences, she got fi'om her not only her own five 
shillings, but all the little capital with which Betty was going 
to set up for herself. All was not sufficient to answer her de- 
mands ; she declared she would send her to prison : but 
while she went to call a constable^ Betty contrived U> 
make off. 

With a light pocket and a heavy hearty she went back to 
the lady ; and with many tears told her sad story. The la- 
dy's husband, the justice, condescended to listen to Betty's 
tale. He said, Mrs. Sponge had long been upon his books 
as a receiver of stolen goods. Betty'^s evidence strengthened 
his bad opinion of her. '' This petty system of usury," said 
the magistrate, ** may be thoi^ht trifling ; but it will no long- 
er appear so, when you reflect, that if one of these female 
sharpers possesses a capital of seventy shillings, or £3 lOs.^ 
with fourteen steady regular customers, she can realize a 
fixed income of one hundred guineas a year. Add to this 
the influence such a loan gives her over these fi*iendless crear 
lures, by compiling them to eat at her house, or lodge, or 
buy liquors, or by taking their pawns, and you will see the 
extent of the evil. I pity these poor victims : you, Betty, 
shall point out some of them to me. I will endeavor to open 
their eyes on their own bad management. It is not by giving 
to the importunate shillings and half-crowns, and turning 
them adrift to wait for the next accidental relief, that much 
good is done. It saves troaUey indeed^ bat that trouble, be-^ 
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ing the most valuable part of charity, ought not to be spar- 
ed ; at least by those who have leisure as well as affluence. 
It is one of the greatest acts of kindness to the poor, to mend 
their economy, and to give them right views of laying out their 
little money to advantage. These poor, blinded creatures 
look no farther than to be able to pay this heavy interest ev- 
ery night, and to obtain the same loan on the same hard terms 
the next day. Thus are they kept in poverty and bondage all 
their lives ; but I hope as many as hear of this will get on 
a better plan, and I shall be ready to help any who are will- 
ing to help themselves." This worthy magistrate went di- 
rectly to Mrs. Sponge's with proper officers; and he soon 
got to the bottom of many iniquities. He not only made her 
refund poor Betty's money, but committed her to prison for 
receiving stolen goods, and various other offences, which 
may, perhaps, make the subject of another history. 

Betty was now set up in trade to her heart's content. She 
had found the benefit of leaving off spirits, and she resolved 
to drink them no more. The first fruits of this resolution 
was, that in a fortnight she bought her a new pair of shoes ; 
and as there was now no deduction for interest, or for gin, 
her earnings became considerable. The lady made her a 
present of a gown and a hat, on the easy condition that she 
should go to church. She accepted the terms, at first, rather 
as an act of obedience to the lady, than from a sense of high- 
er duty. But she soon began to go from a better motive. 
This constant attendance at church, joined to the instruc- 
tions of the lady, opened a new world to Betty. She now 
heard, for the first time, that she was a sinner ; that God had 
given a law which was holy, just, and good ; that she had 
broken this law, had been a swearer, a Sabbath-breaker, and 
had lived " without God in the world." All this was sad 
news to Betty ; she knew, indeed, before, that there were sin- 
ners, but she thought they were only to be found in the pris- 
ons, or at Botany Bay, or in those mournful carts which she 
had sometimes followed with her barrow, with the unthinking 
crowd, to Tyburn. She was deeply struck with the great 
truths revealed in the Scriptures, which were quite new to 
her : her heart smote her, and she became anxious '* to flee 
from the wrath to come." She was desirous of improvement, 
and said, " she would give up all the profits of her barrow, 
and go into the hardest service, rather than live in sin and 
ignorance." 

" Betty," said the lady, *' I am glad to see you so well disr 
posed, and will do what I ca» for you^ Your present w»y of 
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life, to be sure, exposes you to much danger ; but the trade 
is not unlawful in itself, and we may please God in any call- 
ing, provided it be not a dishonest one. In this great town 
there must be barrow-women to sell fruit. Do you then, in- 
stead of forsaking your business, set a good example to those 
in it, and show them, that though a dangerous trade, it need 
not be a wicked one. Till Providence points out some safer 
way of getting your bread, let your companions see, that it is 
possible to be good even in this. Your trade being carried 
on in the open street, and your fruit bought in an open shop, 
you are not so much obliged to keep sinful company as may 
be .thought. Take a garret in an honest house, to which you 
may go home in safety at night. I will give you a bed and 
a few necessaries to furnish your room ; and I will also give 
you a constant Sunday's dinner. A barrow-woman, blessed 
be God and our good laws, is as much her own mistress on 
Sundays as a duchess ; and the church and the Bible are as 
much open to her. You may soon learn as much of religion 
as you are expected to know. A barrow-woman may pray as 
heartily morning and night, and serve God as acceptably all 
day, while she is carrying on her little trade, as if she had 
her whole time to spare. 

" To do this well, you must mind the following 

''rules for retail dealers: 

" Resist every temptation to cheat. 

" Never impose bad goods on false pretences. 

" Never put off bad money for good. 

** Never use profane or uncivil language. 

" Never swear your goods cost so much, when you know it 
is false. By so doing, you are guilty of two sins in one 
breath — a lie and an oath. 

" To break these rules, will be your chief temptation. God 
will mark how you behave under them, and will reward or 
punish you accordingly. These temptations will be as great 
to you, as higher trids are to higher people ; but you have 
the same God to look to for strength to resist them, as they 
have. You must pray to him to give you this strength. You 
shall attend a Sunday-school, where you will be taught these 
good things ; and I will promote you as you shall be found 
to deserve." 

Poor Betty here burst into tears of joy and gratitude, crying" 
out, " What ! shall such a poor friendless creature as I bo 
treated so kindly, and learn to read the word of God too? 
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O, madam, what a luckj chance brooght me to jour door !^-^ 
'' Bettj/' said the ladj, " what too have just said, shows the 
need jou have of being better taoght : there is do such thing 
as chance ; and we cSfend God when we call that lock or 
ehance, which is brooght aboat bj his will and pleasure. 
None of the erents of jour life have happened by chance ; hot 
all have been under the direction of a good and kind Pron- 
dence. He has permitted you to experience want and dis- 
tress, that you might acknowledge his hand in your present 
comibrt and prosperity. Abore all, you must bless his good- 
ness in sending you to me, not only because I hare been of 
ose to you in your worldly affairs, but because he has enaUed 
me to show you the danger of your state, from sin and igno- 
rance, and to put you in a way to know hb will, and to keep 
his commandments, which is eternal life." 

How Betty, by industry and piety, rose in the world, till at 
length she came to keep that handsmne sausage-shop near the 
Seren Dials, and was married to that very hackney-coach- 
man, whose history and honest character may be learned from: 
the popular ballad which bears his name. 



BLACK GILES THE POACHER; 

COVTAININO 

BOMS ACCOUNT OF A FAMILY WHO HAD RATHER LITE BT 
THEIR WITS THAN THEIR WORK.* 



PART I. 



Poaching Giles lives on the borders of one of those great 
moors in Somersetshire. Giles, to be sure, has been a sad 
fellow in his time ; and it is none of his fault, if his wlu^e 
family do not end their career either at the gallows or at 
Botany Bay. He lives at that mud cottage with the broken 
windows, stuffed with dirty rags, just beyond the gate which 
divides the Upper from the Lower Moor. You may know 
the house at a good distance by the ragged tiles on the roof, 
and the loose stones which are ready to drop out tirom the 
chimney ; though a short ladder, a hod of mortar,, and half 
an hour's leisure time, would have prevented all this, and 
made the little dwelling tight enough. But as Giles had 
never learnt any thing that was good, so he did not know the 
value of such useful sayings, as, that *' a tile in time saves 



nme." 



Besides this, Giles fell into that common mistake, that a 
beggarly-looking cottage, and filthy, ragged children, raised 
most compassion, and, of course, drew most charity. But, 
as cunning as he was in other things, he was out in his 
reckoning here; for it is neatness, housewifery, and a de- 
cent appearance, which draw the kindness of the rich and 
charitable ; while they turn away disgusted fi-om filth and 
laziness; not out of pride, but because they see that it 
is next to impossible to mend the condition of those who 
degrade themselves by dirt and sloth ; and few people care 
to help those who will not help themselves. 

^ This story ezhibiU an accurate picture of that part of the country where 
the author then resided ; and where, by her benevolent zeal, a great reformation 
was effected among the poor inhabitants of at least twenty parishes within a 
^iicle of thirty miles in Somersetshire.— E]p. 
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The common on which Giles's hovel stands, is quite a deep 
marsh in a wet winter ; but in summer it looks green and 
pretty enough. To be sure, it would be rather convement, 
when one passes that way in a carriage, if one of the children 
would run out and open the gate ; but instead of any one of 
them running out as soon as they hear the wheels, which 
would be quite time enough, what does Giles do, but set all 
his ragged brats, with dirty faces, matted locks, and naked 
feet and legs, to lie all day upon a sand-bank, hard by the 
gate, waiting for the slender chance of what may be picked 
up from travellers. At the sound of a carriage, a whole 
covey of these little scarecrows start up, rush to the gate, and 
all at once thrust out their hats and aprons; and for fear 
this, together with the noise of their clamorous begging, 
should not sufficiently frighten the horses, they are very apt 
to let the gate slap full against you, before you are half-way 
through, in their eager scuffle to snatch from each other the 
halfpence which you may have thrown out to them. I know 
two ladies who were one day very near being killed by t^ese 
abominable tricks. 

Thus five or six little idle creatures, who might be earning 
a trifle by knitting at home; who might be uteful to the 
public, by working in the field ; and who might assist their 
families by learning to get their bread twenty honest ways, 
are suffered to lie about all day, in the hope of a few chance 
ha]Q)ence, which, afler all, they are by no means sure of 
getting. Indeed, when the neigboring gentlemen found out 
that opening the gate was the family trade, they soon lefl off 
^ giving any thing. And I myself, though I used to take out 
a penny ready to give, had there been only one to receive it, 
when I see a whole family established in so beggarly a trade, 
quietly put it back again in my pocket, and give nothing at 
all. And so few travellers pass that way, that sometimes, 
after the whole family have lost a day, their gains do not 
amount to twopence. 

As Giles had a far greater taste for living by his wits than 
his work, he was at one time in hopes that his children might 
have got a pretty penny by tumbling for the diversion of 
travellers, and he set about training them in that indecent 
practice ; but unluckily, the moors being level, the carriages 
travelled faster than the children tumbled. He envied those 
parents who lived on the London road, over the Wiltshire 
Downs ; which downs being very hilly, it enables the tumbler 
to keep pace with the traveller, till he sometimes extorts from 
the light and unthinking a reward instead of a reproofs I 
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beg leave, however, to put all gentlemen and ladies in mind, 
that such tricks are a kind of apprenticeship to the trades of 
begging and thieving ; and that nothing is more injurious to 
good morals, than to encourage the poor in any habits which 
may lead them to live upon chance. 

Giles, to be sure, as his children grew older, began to train 
them to such other emplojrments as the idle habits they had 
learnt at the gate very properly qualified them for. The 
right of common, which some of the poor cottagers have in 
that part of the country, and which is, doubtless, a considera- 
ble advantage to many, waS converted by Giles into the 
means of corrupting his whole family ; for his children, as 
soon as they grew too big for the trade of begging at the 
gate, were promoted to the dignity of thieving on the moor. 
Here he kept two or three asses, miserable beings, which, if 
they had the good fortune to escape an untimely death by 
starving, did not fail to meet with it by beating. Some of 
the biggest boys were sent out with these lean and galled 
animals, to carry sand or coals about the neighboring towns. 
Both sand and coals were oflen stolen, before they got them 
to sell ; or if not, they always took care to cheat in selling 
them. By long practice in this art, they grew so dextrous, 
that they could give a pretty good guess how large a coal 
they could crib out of every bag, before the buyer would be 
likely to miss it. 

All their odd time was taken up under the pretence of 
watching their asses on the moor, or running after five or six 
half-starved geese: but the truth is, these boys were only 
watching for an opportunity to steal an odd goose of their 
neighbor's, while they pretended to look after their own. 
They used also to pluck the quills or the down from these 
poor live creatures, or half milk a cow before the farmer's 
maid came with her pail. They all knew how to calculate, 
to a minute, what time to be down in a morning to let out 
their lank, hungry beasts, which they had turned over-night 
into the farmer's field to steal a little good pasture. They 
contrived to get there just time enough to escape being 
caught in replacing the stakes they had pulled out, for the 
cattle to get over. For Giles was a prudent, long-headed 
fellow ; and wherever he stole food for his colts, took care 
never to steal stakes from the hedges at the same place. He 
had sense enough to know, that the gain did not make up 
for the danger ; he knew that a loose fagot pulled from a 
neighbor's pile of wood, after the family were gone to bed, 
answered the end better, and was not half the trouble. 
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AmoBg the many trades which Giles professed, he 
times practised that of a rat-catcher ; bat he was addicted to 
00 many tricks, that he never followed the same trade kmg; 
for detection will, sooner or later, follow the beslpc<mcerted 
▼illany. Whenever he was sent for to a farm-hoose, his en^ 
torn was, to kill a few of the old rats, always taking care to 
leave a little stock of young ones alive, sufficient to keep up 
the breed; ** for," said he, '' if I were to be such a fool as to 
clear a lurase or a bam at once, how would my trade be car- 
ried on?" And where any bam was overstocked, he used 
to borrow a few rats from thence, just to people a neighboring 
granary which had none : and he might have gone on till 
noWy had he not unlucMily been caught one evening emptying 
his cage of rats under Parson Wilson's barn-door. 

This worthy minister, Mr. Wilson, used to pity the neg- 
lected children of Giles, as much as he blamed the wicked 
parents. He one day picked up Dick, who was for the best 
of Giles's bad boys. Dick was loitering about in a field be- 
hind the parson's garden in search of a hen's nest, his mother 
kaving ordered hun to bring home a few eggs that night, by 
book or by crook, as Giles was resolved to have some pan- 
cakes for supper, though he knew that eggs were a penny 
apiece. Mr. Wilson had long been desirous of snatching 
some of this vagrant family from ruin ; and his chief hopes 
were bent on Dick, i^s the least hackneyed in knavery. He 
had once given him a new pair of shoes, on his promising 
to go to school next Sunday ; but no sooner had Rachel, the 
boy's mother, got the shoes into her clutches, than she pawned 
them for a bottle of gin, and ordered the boy to keep out of 
the parson's sight, and to be sure to play his marbles on Sun- 
day, for the future, at the other end of the parish, and not near 
the churchyard. Mr. Wilson, however, picked up the boy 
once more ; for it was not his way to despair of any body. 
Dick was just going to take to his heels, as usual, for fear the 
old story of the shoes should be brought forward ; but finding 
he could not get off, what does he do, but run into a little 
puddle of muddy water which lay between him and the par- 
son, that the sight of his naked feet might not bring on the 
dreaded subject. Now, it happened, that Mr. Wilson waS 
planting a little field of beans, so he thought this a good op- 
portunity to employ Dick ; and he told him he had got some 
pretty easy work for him. Dick did as he was bid ; he will- 
ingly went to work, and readily began to plant his beans 
with despatch and regularity, according to the direction^ 
given him. 
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While the boy was busily at work by himself, Giles hap* 
pened to come by, having been skulking round the back way 
to look over the parson's garden wall, to see if there was any 
,thin^ worth climbing over for on the ensuing night He 
spied Dick, and began to scold him, for working for the 
stingy old parson ; for Giles had a natural antipathy to what- 
ever belonged to the church. " What has he promised thee 
a day?" said he; "little enough, I dare say." **He is not 
to pay me by the day," said Dick, " but says he wiU give me 
so much when I have planted this peck, and so much for the 
next." " O, O ! that alters the case," said Giles. " One 
may, indeed, get a trifle by this sort of work. I hate your 
regular day-jobs, where one can't well avoid doing one^ 
work for one's money. Come, give me a handful of the 
beans ; I will teach thee how to plant when thou art paid 
for planting by the peck. All we have to do in that case is, 
to despatch the work as fast as we can, and get rid of the 
beans with all speed : and, as to the seed coming up or not, 
that is no business of ours ; we are paid for planting, not for 
growing. At the rate thou goest on, thou wouldst not get 
sixpence to-night. Come along, bury away." So saying he 
took his hatful of the seed, and where Dick had been ordered 
to set one bean, Giles buried a dozen : of course, the beans 
were soon out. But, though the peck was emptied, the 
ground was unplanted. But cunning Giles knew this could 
not be found out till the time when the beans might be ex- 
pected to come up, *' and then, Dick," says he, " the snails 
and the mice may go shares in the blame ; or we can lay the 
fault on the rooks or the blackbirds." So saying, he sent 
the boy into the parsonage to receive his pay, taking care to 
secure about a quarter of the peck of beans for his own 
colt. He put both bag and beans into his own pocket 
to carry home, bidding Dick tell Mr. Wilson that he had 
planted the beans, and Tost the bag. 

In the mean time Giles's other boys were busy in emptying 
the ponds and trout-streams in the neighboring manor. They 
would steal away the carp and tench when they were no big- 
ger than gudgeons. By this untimely depredation, they plun- 
dered the owner of his property, without enriching themselves. 
But the pleasure of mischief was reward enough. These, 
and a hundred other little thieveries, they committed with 
such dexterity, that old Tim Crib, whose son was transported 
last assizes for sheep-stealing, used to be often reproaching 
his boys, that Giles's sons were worth a hundred of such 
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Uockheads as he had ; for scarce a night passed bat Qiles 
had some little comfortable thing for supper which his boys 
had pilfered in the day, while his undutiful dogs never stole 
any thing worth having. Giles, in the mean time, was busy 
in his way ; but as busy as he was, in laying nets, starting 
coveys, and training dogs, he always took care that his dep- 
redations should not be confined merely to game. 

Giles's boys had never seen the inside of a church since 
they were christened, and the father thought he knew his 
own interest better than to force them to it ; for church-time 
was the season of their harvest. Then the hen*s nests were 
searched, a stray duck was clapped under the smock frock, 
the tools which might have been left by chance in a farm- 
yard were picked up, and all the neighboring pigeon-houses 
were thinned ; so that Giles used to boast to tawny Rachel 
his wife, that Sunday was to them the most profitable day in 
the week. With her it was certainly the most laborious day, 
as she always did her washing and ironing on the Sunday 
morning, it being, as she said, the only leisure day she had; 
for on the other days she went about the country telling for- 
tunes, and selling dream-books and wicked songs. Neither 
her husband's nor her children's clothes were ever mended ; 
and if Sunday, her idle day, had not come about once in 
every week, it is likely they would never have been washed 
neither. You might, however, see her, as you were going to 
church, smoothing her own rags on her best red cloak, which 
she always used for her ironing-cloth on Sundays, for her 
cloak when she travelled, and for her blanket at night ; such 
a wretched manager was Rachel ! Among her other articles 
of trade, one was to make and sell peppermint, and other 
distilled waters. These she had the cheap art of making 
without trouble and without expense, for she made them 
without herbs and without a still. Her way was, to fill so 
many quart bottles with plain water, putting a spoonful 
of mint water in the mouth of each ; these she corked down 
with rosin, carrying to each customer a phial of real distilled 
water to taste, by way of sample. This was so good, that 
her bottles were commonly bought up without being opened ; 
but if any suspicion arose, and she was forced to uncork a 
bottle, by the few drops of distilled water lying at top, she 
even then escaped detection, and took care to get out of 
reach before the bottle was opened a second time. She was 
too prudent ever to go twice to the same house. 
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The Upright Magistrate. 

There is hardly any petty mischief that is not connected 
with the life of a poacher. Mr. Wilson was aware of this ; 
he was not only a pious clergyman, but an upright justice. 
He used to say, that people who were truly conscientious, 
must be so in small things as well as in great ones, or they 
would destroy the eiSect of their own precepts, and their ex- 
ample would not be of general use. For this reason he never 
would accept of a hare or a partridge from any unqualified 
person in his parish. He did not content himself with shuf- 
fling the thing off by asking no questions, and pretending to 
take it for granted, in a general way, that the game was fairly 
come at ; but he used to say, that by receiving the booty he 
connived at a crime, made himself a sharer in it, and if he 
gave a present to the man who brought it, he even tempted 
him to repeat the fault. 

One day, poor Jack Weston, an honest fellow in the neigh- 
borhood, whom Mr. Wilson had kindly visited and relieved in 
a long sickness, from which he was but just recovered, was 
brought before him as he was sitting on the justice's bench : 
Jack was accused of having knocked down a hare ; and of 
all the birds in the air, who should the informer be, but black 
Giles the poacher 1 Mr. Wilson was grieved at the charge ; 
he had a great regard for Jack, but he had still a greater re- 
gard for the law. The poor fellow pleaded guilty. He did 
not deny the fact, but said he did not consider it as a crime, 
for he did not think game was private property, and he own- 
ed he had a strong temptation for doing what he had done, 
which he hoped would plead in his excuse. The justice de- 
sired to know what this temptation was. '' Sir,'' said the 
poor fellow, *' you know I was given over thb spring in a bad 
fever. I had no friend in the world but you, sir. Under 
God, you saved my life by your charitable relief; and I trust 
also you may have helped to save my soul by your prayers 
and your good advice ; for, by the grace of God, I have turned 
over a new leaf since that sickness. 

" I know I can never make you amends for all your good- 
ness, but I thought it would be some comfort to my foil heart 
if I could but once give you some little token of my gratitude. 
So, I had trained a pair of nice turtle doves for Madam Wil- 
son ; but they were stolen from me, sir, and I do suspect 
Black Giles stole them. Yesterday morning, sir, as I was 
crawling out to my work, — for I am still but very weak, — a fine 
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hare ran across my path. I did not stay to consider whether 
it was wrong to kill a hare, but I felt it was right to show my 
ffratitude ; so, sir, without a moment's thought I did knock 
down the hare, which I was going to carry to your worship, 
because I knew madam was fond of hare. I am truly sorry 
for my fault, and will submit to whatever puiiisbment your 
worship may please to inflict." 

Mr. Wilson was much moved with this honest confession, 
and touched with the poor fellow's gratitude. What added 
to the effect of the story, was the weak condition and pale, 
sickly looks of the offender. But this worthy magistrate 
never suffered his feelings to bias his integrity; he knew 
that he did not sit on that bench to indulge pity, but to ad* 
minister justice ; and while he was sorry fer the offender, he 
would never justify the offence. *' John," said he, " I am 
surprised that you could for a moment forget that I never ac- 
cept any gift which causes the giver to break a law. On 
Sunday I teach you from the pulpit the laws of God, whose 
minister I am. At present I fill the chair of the magistrate, 
to enforce and execute the laws of the land. Between those 
and the others there is more connection than you are aware, 
I thank you, John, for your affection to me, and I admire 
your gratitude ; but I must not allow either affection or grati- 
tude to be brought as a plea for a wrong action. It is not 
your business nor mine, John, to settle whether the game 
laws are good or bad. Till they are repealed, we must obey 
them. Many, I doubt not, break these laws through igno* 
ranee ; and many, I am certain, who would not dare to steal 
a goose or a turkey, make no scruple of knocking down a 
hare or a partridge. You will hereafter think yourself happy, 
that this your first attempt has proved unsuccessful, as I trust 
you are too honest a fellow ever to intend to turn poacher. 
With poaching much moral evil is connected ; a habit of 
nightly depredation ; a custom of prowling in the dark for 
prey produces in time a disrelish for honest labor. He whose 
first offence was committed without much thought or evil in- 
tention, if he happens to succeed a few times in carrying off 
his booty undiscovered, grows bolder and bolder ; and when 
he fancies there is no shame attending it, he ver y soon gets 
to persuade himself that there is also no sin. While some 
people pretend a scruple about stealing a sheep, they pardy 
live by plundering of warrens. But remember that the war- 
rener pays a high rent, and that therefore his rabbits are as 
much his property as his sheep. Do not then deceive your- 
selves with these false distinctions. All property is sacred ; 
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and as the laws of the land are intended to fence in that 
property, he who brings up his children to break down any 
of these fences, brings them up to certain sin and ruin. He 
who begins with robbing orchards, rabbit-^warrens, and fish- 
ponds, will probably end with horse-stealing or highway 
robbery. Poaching is a regular apprenticeship to bolder 
crimes. He whom I may commit as a boy to sit in the stbcks 
for killing a partridge, may be likely to end at the gallows fof 
killing a man. 

"Observe, you who now hear me, the strictness and im- 
partiality of justice. I know Oiles to be a worthless fellb'w; 
yet it is my duty to take his information; I know Jack Wes- 
ton to be an honest youth, yet I must be obliged to make hinl ; 
pay the penalty. Giles is a bad man, but he caii prot^ thilsf 
fact; Jack is a worthy lad, bat he has committed this fault. 
I am sorry for you. Jack; but do not let it grieve yoU that^ 
Giles has played worse tricks a hundred times, and yet got ' 
off, while you were detected in the very first offence; for 
that would be grieving because yoii are not so great a ro^^ 
as Giles. At this moment you think your good lu<ik is very 
unequal ; but all this will one day turn out in your favor. 
Giles is not the more a favorite of Heaven because he has hith- 
erto escaped Botany Bay or the hulks: nor is it any mark of 
God's displeasure against you, John, that you were found ott 
in your very first attempt." 

Here the good justice left off speaking ; and no one could' 
contradict the truth of wha^ he had said. Weston hitinbly 
submitted to his sentence, but he was very poor, and knew 
not where to raise the money to pay his fine. His character 
had always been so fair, that several farmers present kindly 
agreed to advance a trifle each, to prevent his being sent to 
prison, and he thankfiilly promised to work out the debt. 
The justice himself, though he could not soften th6 .law, yet 
showed Weston so much kindness, that he was enaUed, be- 
fore the year was out, to get out of this difficulty. He began 
to think more seriously than he had ever yet don^, and 
grew to abhor poaching, not merely firom fear but fi'om 
principle. 

We shall soon see whether Poaching Giles always got off S6 
successfully. Here we have seen that worldly prosperity is 
no sure sign of goodness ; and that the " triumphing of the 
wicked is short," will be made to appear in the Second Part 
of the Poacher, containing the entertaining story of the Widow 
Brown's Apple-Tree. 
TOL. I. 15 
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PART II- 

History of Widow Broum's AppU'Trte, 

I THINK my readers are so well acquainted with Black 
Giles the poacher, that they will not expect to hear any great 
good, either of Giles himself, his wife Rachel, or any of their 
family. I am sorry to expose their tricks \ but it is their 
fault, not mine. If I pretend to speak about people at all, I 
must tell the truth. I am sure, if folks would but turn about 
and mend, it would be a thousand times pleasanter to me to 
write their histories ; for it is no comfort to tell of any body's 
faults. If the world would but grow good, I should be glad 
enough to publish it ; but till it really becomes so, I must go 
on describing it as it is ; otherwise, I should only mislead my 
readers, instead of instructing them. It is the duty of a faith- 
ful historian to relate the evil with the good. 

As to Giles and his boys, I am sure old widow Brown has 
good reason to remember their dexterity. Poor woman ! she 
had a fine little bed of onions, in her neat and well-kept 
garden; she was very fond of her onions, and many a rheu- 
matism has she caught by kneeling kown to weed them in a 
damp day, notwithstanding the little flannel cloak and the bit 
of an old mat which Madam Wilson gave her, because the 
old woman would needs weed in wet weather. Her onions 
she always carefully treasured up for her winter's store ; for 
an onion makes a little broth very relishing, and is indeed 
the only savory thing poor people are used to get. She had 
also a small orchard, containing about a dozen apple-trees \ 
with which, in a good year, she has been known to make a 
couple of barrels of cider, which she sold to her landlord 
towards paying her rent, besides having a little keg which 
she was able to keep back for her own drinking. Well 1 would 
you believe it, Giles and his boys marked both onions and 
apples for their own ; indeed, a man who stole so many rab- 
bits from the warren, was likely enough to steal onions for 
sauce. One day, when the widow was abroad . on a little 
business, Giles and his boys made a clear riddance of the 
onion bed ; and when they had pulled up every single onion ^ 
they then turned a couple of pigs into the garden, who, al- 
lured by the smell, tore up the bed in such a manner, that 
the widow, when she came home, had not the least doubt 
but the pigs had been the thieves. To confirm this opinion. 
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Ih^y took care to leave the little hatch half open at one 
end of the garden, and to break down a slight fence at the 
other end. 

I wonder how any body can find in his heart not t(f pity 
and respect poor old widows ! There is something so forlorn 
and helpless in their condition, that methinks it is a call on 
every body, men, women, and children, to do them all the 
kind services that fall in their way. Surely, their having no 
one to take their part, is an additional reason for kind-hearted 
people not to hurt and oppress them. But it was this very 
reason which led Giles to do this woman an injury. With 
what a touching simplicity is it recorded in Scripture, of 
the youth whom our blessed Savior raised from the dead, 
that he was the only son of his mother, " and she was a 
widow ! " 

It happened, unluckily for poor widow Brown, that her 
cottage stood quite alone. On several mornings together 
(for roguery gets up much earlier than industry), Giles and 
his boys stole regularly into her orchard, followed by their 
jackasses. She was so deaf, that she could not hear the 
asses, if they had brayed ever so loud, and to this Giles 
trusted ; for he was very cautious in his rogueries, since he 
could not otherwise have contrived so long to keep out of 
prison ; for though he was aljnost always suspected, he had 
seldom been taken up, and never convicted. The boys used 
to fill their bags, load their asses, and then march off; and 
if, in their way to the town where the apples were to be sold, 
they chanced to pass by one of their neighbors who might be 
likely to suspect them, they then all at once began to scream 
out, " Buy my coal ! — buy my sand ! " 

Besides the trees in her orchard, poor widow Brown had, 
in her small garden, one apple-tree particularly fine ; it was 
a redstreak, so tempting and so lovely, that Giles's family 
had watched it with longing eyes, till at last they resolved 
on a plan for carrying off all this fine fruit in their bags. 
But it was a nice point to manage. The tree stood directly 
under her chamber-window, so that there was some danger 
that she might spy them at the work. They therefore deter- 
mined to wait till the next Sunday morning, when they knew 
she would not fail to be at church. Sunday came, and 
during service, Giles attended. It was a lone house, as I 
said before, and the rest of the parish were safe at church. 
In a trice the tree was cleared, the bags were filled, the 
asses were whipped, the thieves were off, the coast was clear, 
and all was safe and quiet, by the time the sermon was over. 
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Unluckily^ however, it happened that this tree was bo 
beautiful, and the fruit so fine, that the people, as they used 
to pass to and from the church, were very apt to stop and 
admire widow Brown's redstreaks; and some, of the farmers 
rather envied her, that in that scarce season, when they 
hardly expected to make a pie out of a large orchard, she 
viras likely to make a cask of cider from a single tree. I 
am afraid, indeed, if I must speak out, she herself rather set 
her heart too much upon this fruit ; and had felt as much 
pride in her tree, as gratitude to a good Providence for it ; 
but this failing of hers was no excuse for Giles. The cov- 
etousness of this thief had, for once, got the better of his 
caution ; the tree was too completely stripped^ though the 
youngest boy, Dick, did beg hard that his father would leave 
the poor old woman enough for a few dumplings ; and when 
Giles wdered Dick, in his turn, to shake the tree, the boy 
did it so gently, that hardly any apples fell, for which he got 
a good stroke of the stick with which the old man was beat-* 
ingdown the apples. 

The neighbors, on their return from church, sto]^d as 
usual, but it was — not, alas ! to admire the apples, for apples 
there were none lefl, but to lament the robb^y, and console 
the widow ; meantime, the redstreaks were safely lodged in 
Giles's hovel under a few bundles of new hay^ which he had 
c<mtrived to pull from the farmer's mow the night before, fxnr 
the use of his jackasses. Such a stir, however, began to be 
made about the widow''s apple-tree, that Giles, who knew 
how much his character laid him open to suspicion, as soon 
a£|.he saw the people safe in church again in the aflemoon, 
ordered his boys to carry each a hatful of the apples, and 
thrust them in at a little casement window which happened 
to be open, in the house of Samuel Price, a very honest car- 
penter in that parish, who was at church with his whole 
family « Giles's plan, by this contrivance, was to lay the 
theft on Price's sons, in case the thing should come to 
be further inquired into. Here Dick put in a word, and 
bogffed and prayed his father not to force them to carry the 
apples to Price's. Biit all th«^t he got by his beggin^was 
Bufih a knock as had nearly laid him on the earth. "What, 
you cowardly rascal," said Giles, "you will go and *peach, I 
suppose, and get your father sent to jail." 

Pobr widow Brown, though her trouble had made her still 
Weaker than she was, went to church again in the afternoon ; 
indeed, she rightly thought that her bdjig in trouble was a 
new xesmfk why ^ ought to go« During, the service, she 
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tried with all her might not to think of her redstreaks ; and 
whenever they would come into her head, she took lip her 
prayer-book directly, and so she forgot them a little; and 
indeed she found herself much easier when she came 6ut of 
the church than when she went in ; an effect so coinmotily 
produced by prayer, that methinks it is a pity people do n6t 
try it oftener. Now it happened oddly enough, that on that 
Sunday, of all the Sundays in the year, the widow should 
call in to rest a little at Samuel Price's, to tell over again the 
lamentable story of the apples, and to consult with him how 
the thief might be brought to justice. But, O, reader ! guess 
if you can — for I am sure I cannot tell you — ^what was her 
surprise, when, on going into Samuel Price's kitchen, sl^e 
saw her own redstreaks lying in the window ! The apples 
were of a sort too remarkable, for color, shape, and size, to 
be mistaken. There was not such another tree in the parish. 
Widow Brown immediately screamed out, " Alas a day ! as 
sure as can be, here are my redstreaks ! I could swear to 
them in any court." Samuel Price, who believed his sons to 
be as honest as himself, was shocked and troubled at the 
sight. He knew he had no redstreaks of his own ; he knew 
there were no apples in the window when he went to church ; 
he did verily believe these apples to be the widow's. But 
how they came there, he could not possibly guess. He called 
for Tom, the only one of his sons who. now lived at home. 
Tom was at the Sunday-school, which he_had never once 
missed since Mr. Wilson the minister had set up one m the 
parish. Was such a boy likely to do such a deed ? 

A crowd was by this time got about Price's door, among 
whom were Giles and his boys, who had already taken care 
to spread the news that Tom Price was the thief. Most 
people were unwilling to believe it. His character was very 
good, but appearances were strongly against him. Mr. Wil- 
son, who had staid to christen a child, now came in. He 
was much concerned that Tom Price, the best boy in his 
school, should stand accused of such a crime. He sent for 
the boy ; examined, and cross-examined him. No marks of 
guilt appeared. But still, though he pleaded not guilty, 
there lay the redstreaks in his father's window. All the idle 
fellows in the place, who were most likely tp have committed 
such a theft themselves, were the very people who fell with 
vengeance on poor Tom. The wicked seldom give any 
quarter. "This is one of your sanctified ones!" cried 
they. "This was all the good that Sunday-ischools (Sd! 
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For their parts, they never saw any good come by religion* 
Sunday was the only day for a little pastime ; and if poor 
boys must be shut up with their godly books, when they 
ought to be out taking a little pleasure, it was no wonder they 
made themselves amends by such tricks/' Another said, he 
should like to see Parson Wilson's righteous one well whipped. 
A third hoped he would be clapped in the stocks, for a young 
hypocrite as he was ; while old Giles, who thought the only 
way to avoid suspicion was, by being more violent than the 
rest, declared, *^ that he hoped the young dog would be trans- 
ported for life." 

Mr. Wilson was too wise and too just to proceed against 
Tom without full proof. He declared the crime was a very 
heavy one, and he feared that heavy must be the punishment. 
Tom, who knew his own innocence, earnestly prayed to God 
that it might be made to appear as clear as the noon-day ; 
and very fervent were his secret devotions on that night. 

Black Giles passed his night in a very different manner. 
He set off as soon as it was dark, with his sons and their 
jackasses, laden with their stolen goods. As such a cry was 
raised about the apples, he did not think it safe to keep them 
longer at home, but resolved to go and sell them at the next 
town ; borrowing without leave a lame colt out of the moor, 
to assist in carrying off his booty. 

Giles and his eldest sons had rare sport all the way in 
thinking, that while they were enjoying the profit of their 
plunder, Tom Price would be whipped round the market- 
place at least, if not sent beyond sea. But the younger boy, 
Dick, who had naturally a tender heart, though hardened by 
his long familiarity with sin, could not help crying when he 
thought that Tcnn Price might, perhaps, be transported for a 
crime, which he himself had helped to commit. He had had 
no compunction about the robbery, for he had not been in- 
structed in the great principles of truth and justice ; nor 
would he, therefore, perhaps, have had much remorse about 
accusing an innocent boy. But, though utterly devoid of 
principle, he had some remains of natural feeling and of grat- 
itude. Tom Price had often given him a bit of his own 
bread and cheese; and once, when Dick was like to be 
drowned, Tom had jumped into the pond with his clothes on, 
and saved his life when he was just sinking ; the remem- 
brance of all this made his heart heavy. He said nothing ; 
but, as he trotted barefoot after the asses, he heard his father 
and brothers laugh at having outwitted the godly ones ; and 
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lie grieved to think how poor Tom would suffer for his wick- 
edness, yet fear kept him silent : they called him sulky dog, 
and lashed the asses till they bled. 

In the mean time, Tom Price kept up his spirits as well as 
he could. He worked hard all day, and prayed heartily night 
and morning. " It is true," said he to himself, " I am not 
guilty of this sin ; but let this accusation set me on examining 
myself, and truly repenting of all my other sins ; for I find 
enough to repent of, though I thank God I did not steal the 
widow's apples." 

At length Sunday came, and Tom went to school as usual. 
As soon as he walked in, there was a great deal of whisper- 
ing and laughing among the worst of the boys ; and he over- 
lieard them say, " Who would have thought it? This is^as- 
ter's favorite ! This is Parson Wilson's sober Tommy ! We 
shan't have Tommy thrown in our teeth again, if we go to 
get a bird's nest or gather a few nuts on a Sunday." " Your 
demure ones are always hypocrites," says another. " The 
still sow sucks all the milk," says a third. 

Giles's family had always kept clear of the school. Dick, 
indeed, had sometimes wished to go ; not that he had much 
sense of sin, or desire after goodness, but he thought if he 
<K)uld once read, he might rise in the world, and not be forced 
to drive asses all his life^ Through this whole Saturday 
night he could not sleep. He longed to know what would 
be done to Tom. He began to wish to go to school, but he 
had not courage : sin is very cowardly. So, on the Sunday 
morning, he went and sat himself down under the church 
wall. Mr. Wilson passed by. It was not his way to reject 
the most wicked, till he had tried every means to bring them 
over; and even then he pitied and prayed for them. He 
had, indeed, long left off talking to Giles's sons ; but, seeing 
Dick sitting by himself, he once more spoke to him, desired 
him to leave oif his vagabond life, and go with him into the 
school. The boy hung down his head^ but made no answer. 
He did not, however, either rise up and run away, or look 
sulky, as he used to do. The minister desired him once 
more to go. " Sir," said the boy, ** I can't go ; I am so big, 
i am ashamed," " The bigger you are, the less time you 
have to lose." " But, sir, I can't read." " Then it is high 
time you should learn." " I should be ashamed to begin to 
learn my letters." " The shame is not in beginning to learn 
them, but in being contented never to know them." " But, 
sir, I am so ragged ! " *' God looks at the heart, and not at 
the coat" " But, sir, I have no shoes and stockings." " So 
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much the worse. I remember who gave you both. (Heie 
Dick colored. ) It b bad to want shoes and stockings ; but still, 
if you can drive your asses a dozen miles without them, yoa 
may certainly walk a hundred yards to school without them." 
'* But, sir, the good boys will hate me, and won't speak to 
me." " Good boys hate nobody ; and as to not speaking to 
you, to be sure they will not keep you company while you 
go on in your present evil courses ; but as soon as they see 
you wish to reform, they will help you, and pity you, and 
teach you; and so come along.'' Here Mr. Wilson took 
this dirty boy by the hand, and gently pulled him forward, 
kindly talking to him all the way, in the most condescending 
manner. 

How the whole school stared to see Dick Giles come m ! 
No one, however, dared to say what he thought. The busi- 
ness went on, and Dick slunk into a corner, partly to hide 
his rags, and partly to hide his sin ; for last Sunday's trans- 
action sat heavy on his heart, not because he had stolen the 
apples, but because Tom Price had been accused. This, I 
»ay, made him slink behind. Poor boy ! he little thought 
there was One saw him, who sees aJl things, and firom 
whose eye no hole nor corner can hide the sinner ; " for he 
is about our beds, and about our paths, and spielJi out all 



our wavs." 



It was the custom in that school, and an excellent custom 
it is, for the master, who was a good and wise man, to mark 
down in his pocket-book all the events of the week, that he 
might turn them to some account in his Sunday evening in- 
structions ; such as any useful story in the newspaper, any 
account of boys being drowned as they were out in a pleas- 
ure-boat on Sundays, any sudden death in the parish, or any 
other remarkable visitation of Providence; insomuch, that 
many young people in the place, who did not belong to the 
school, and many parents also, used to drop in for an hour on 
a Sunday evening, when they were sure to hear something 
profitable. The minister greatly approved this practice, and 
often called in himself, which was a great support to the 
master, and encouragement to the people who attended. 

The master had taken a deep concern in the story of 
widow Brown's apple-tree. He could not believe Tom Price 
was guilty, nor dared he pronounce him innocent ; but he 
resolved to turn the instructions of the present evening to 
this subject. He began thus: — "My dear boys, however 
light some of you may make of robbing an orchard, yet I 
have ofien told you there is no such thing as a litth sin, if it be 
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wilful or habitual. I wish now to explain to you^ also^ that 
there is hardly such a thing as a singhy solitary sin. Yott 
know I teach you not merely to repeat the commandments as 
an exercise for your memory, but as a rule for your conduct. 
If you were to come here only to learn to read and spell on a 
Sunday, I should think that was not employing God's day for 
God's work ; but I teach you to read, that you may, by this 
means, come so to understand the Bible and the catechism, 
as to make every text in the one, and every question and an- 
swer in the other, to be so fixed in your hearts, that they may 
bring forth in you the fruits of good living." 

master. How many commandments are there ? 

Boy. Ten. 

Master. How many commandments did that boy break 
who stole widow Brown's apples ? 

Boy. Only one, master ; the eighth. 

Master. What is the eighth ? 

Boy. " Thou shalt not steal." 

Master, And you are very sure that this was the onlj 
one he broke ? Now suppose I could prove to yoti that he 
probably broke not less than six out of those ten command- 
ments, which the great Lord of heaven himself stooped down 
from his eternal glory to deliver to men ; would you bot, then, 
think it a terrible thing to steal, whether apples or guineas ? 

Boy. Yes, master. 

Master. I will put the case. Some wicked boy had 
robbed widow Brown's orchard. (Here the eyes of every one 
were turned on poor Tom Price, except those of Dick Giles, 
who fixed his on the ground.) I accuse no one, continued 
the master. Tom Price is a good boy, and was not missing at 
the time of the robbery ; these are two reasons why I pre- 
sume that he is innocent; but whoever it was, you allow 
that by stealing these apples he broke the eighth com- 
mandment ? 

Boy. Yes, master. 

Bfaster. On what day were these apples stolen ? 

Boy. On Sunday. 

Master. What is the fourth commandment? 

Boy. Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath-day. 

Master. Does that person keep holy the Sabbath-day, who 
loiters in an orchard on Sunday when he should be at church, 
and steals apples when he ought to be saying his prayers ? 

Boy. No, master. 

Master. What conmiiuid does he break? 

Boy. The fourth. 
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Master, Suppose this boy had parents who had sent hint 
to church, and that he had disobeyed them by not going ; 
would that be keeping the fifth commandment ? 

Botf. No, master ; for the fifth commandment says, " Thoa 
shalt honor thy father and thy mother.'^ 

This was the only part of the case in which poor Dick 
Giles's heart did not smite him ; he knew he had disobeyed 
no father ; for his father, alas ! was still wickeder than himself, 
and had brought him up to commit the sin. But what a 
wretched comfort was this ! The master went on. 

Master. Suppose this boy earnestly coveted this firuit, 
though it belonged to another person ; would that be right ? 

Boy. No, master; for the tenth commandment says,. 
" Thou shalt not covet." 

Master, Very well. Here are four of God's positive 
commands already broken. Now, do you think thieves ever 
scruple to use wicked words ? 

Boy, I am afraid not, master. 

Here Dick Giles was not so hardened, but that he remem- 
bered how many curses had passed between him and his 
father, while they were filling the bags ; and he was afiraid 
to look up. The master went on. 

'* I wiU now go one step further. If the thief, to all his 
other sins, has added that of accusing the innocent to save 
himself, if he should break the ninth commandment by bear- 
ing false witness against a harmless neighbor, then six com- 
mandments are broken for an apple ! But if it be otherwise, 
if Tom Price should be found guilty, it is not his good char- 
acter shall save him. I shall shed tears over him ; but punish 
him I must, and that severely." "No, that you shan't," 
roared out Dick Giles, who sprung from his hiding-place, fell 
on his knees, and burst out a crying ; '' Tom Price is as 
good a boy as ever lived ; it was father and I who stole the 
apples ! " 

It would have done your heart good to have seen the joy 
of the master, the modest blushes of Tom Price, and the sat- 
isfaction of every honest boy in the school. All shook hands 
with Tom, and even Dick got some portion of pity. I wish I 
had room to give my readers the moving exhortation which 
the master gave. But, while Mr. Wilson left the guilty boy to 
the management of the master, he thought it became him, as 
a minister and a magistrate, to go to the extent of the law in 
punishing the father. Early on the Monday morning he sent 
to apprehend Giles. In the mean time, Mr. Wilson was sent 
for to a gardener's house two miles distant, to attend a man 
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who was dying. This was a duty to which all others gare 
way in his mind. He set out directly; but what was hi» 
surprise, on his arrival, to see, on a little bed on the fLoor^ 
Poaching Giles lying in all the agonies of death! Jack 
Weston, the same poor young man against whom Giles had 
informed for killing a hare, was kneeling by him, offering 
him some broth, and talking to him in the kindest manner. 
Mr. Wilson begged to know the meaning of all this ; and 
Jack Weston spoke as follows : — 

*' At four this morning, as I was going out to mow, passing 
under the high wall of this garden, I heard a most dism^ 
moaning. The nearer I came, the more dismal it grew. At 
last, who should I see but poor Giles, groaning, and stnig* 
gling under a quantity of bricks and stones, but not able to 
stir. The day before, he had marked a fine large net on this 
old wall, and resolved to steal it, for he thought it might do 
as well to catch partridges as to preserve cherries ; so, sur, 
standing on the very top of this wall, and tugging with all his 
might to loosen the net from the hooks which fastened it, 
down came Giles, net, wall, and all ; for the wall was gone 
to decay. It was very high indeed ; and poor Giles not only 
broke his thigh, but has got a terrible blow on his head, and 
is bruised all over like a mummy. On seeing me„ sir, poor 
Giles cried out, * O, Jack ! I did try to ruin thee by lodging 
that information, and now thou wilt be revenged by letting 
me lie here and perish.' ' God forbid, Giles ! * cried I ; * thou 
shalt see what sort of revenge a Christian takes.' So, sir, 
I sent off the gardener's boy to fetch a surgeon, while I scam- 
pered home and brought on my back this bit of a hammock^ 
which is indeed my own bed, and put Giles upon it ; we then 
lifted him up, bed and all, as tenderly as if he had been a 
gentleman, and brought him in here. My wife has just 
brought him a drop of nice broth ; and now, sir, as I have 
done what I could for his poor perishing body, it was I who 
took the liberty to send to you to come to try to help his poor 
soul, for the doctor says he can't live." 

Mr. Wilson could not help saying to himself, ** Such an 
action as this is worth a whole volume of comments on that 
precept of our blessed Master, ' Love your enemies ; do good 
to them that hate you.' " Giles's dying groans confirmed the 
sad account Weston had just given. The poor wretch could 
neither pray himself, nor attend to the minister. He could 
only cry out, " O, sir, what will become of me ? I don't know 
how to repent. O, my poor wicked children ! Sir, I have 
bred them all up in sin and ignorance. Have mercy on 
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them, sir ; let me not meet them in the place of tonnent to 
which I am going. Lord, grant them that time for repentance 
which I have thrown away ! " He languished a few days, 
and died in great misery— 4i fresh and sad instance that 
people who ahuse the grace of God, and resist his Spirit, find 
it difficult to repent when they will. 

Except the minister and Jack Weston, no one came to sec 
poor Giles, besides Tommy Price, who had been so sadly 
wronged by him. Tom oflen brought him his own rice-milk 
or apple-dumpling ; and Giles, ignorant and depraved as he 
was, often cried out, '' That he thought now there must be 
some truth in religion, since it taught even a boy to deny 
himself, and to forgive an injury." Mr. Wilson, the next 
Sunday, made a moving discourse on the danger of what are 
called petty offences. This, together with the awful death 
of Giles, produced such an effect, that no poacher has been 
^le to show his head in that parish ever since. 



TAWNY RACHEL; 

OR, 

THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF DREAMS, OMENS, AND CONJURERS. 



Tawny Rachel was the wife of Poaching Giles. There 
seemed to be a conspiracy in Giles's whole family to maintain 
themselves by tricks and pilfering. Regular labor and 
honest industry did not suit their idle habits. They had a 
sort of genius at finding out erery unlawful means to support 
a vagabond life. Rachel travelled the country with a basket 
on her arm. She pretended to get her bread by selling laces, 
cabbage-nets, ballads, and history books, and used to buy 
old rags and rabbit skins. Many honest people trade in 
these things ; and I am sure I do not mean to say a word 
against honest people, let them trade in what they will. But 
Rachel only made this traffic a pretence for getting admit- 
tance into farmers' kitchens, in order to tell fortunes. 

She was continually practising on the credulity of silly 
girls ; and took advantage of their ignorance, to cheat and 
deceive them. Many an innocent servant has she caused to 
be suspected of a robbery, while she herself, perhaps, was in 
league with the thief Many a harmless maid nas she brought 
to ruin by first contriving plots and events herself, and then 
pretending to foretell them. She had not, to be sure, the 
power of really foretelling things, because she had no power 
of seeing into futurity; but she had the art sometimes to 
bring them about according as she had foretold them. So 
she got that credit for her wisdom which really belonged to 
her wickedness. 

Rachel was also a famous interpreter of dreams, and could 
distinguish exactly between the fate of any two persons who 
happened to have a mole on the right or the left cheek. She 
had a cunning way of getting herself off, when any of her 
prophecies failed. When she explained a dream according 
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to the natural appearance of things, and it did not come to 
pass, then she would get out of that scrape by saying, that 
this sort of dreams went by contraries. Now, of two very 
opposite things, the chance always is, that one of them may 
turn out to be true ; so in either case she kept up the cheat. 

Rachel, in one of her rambles, stopped at the house of 
Farmer Jenkins. She contrived to call when she knew the 
master of the house was from home, which, indeed, was her 
usual way. She knocked at the door : the maids being in 
the field, hay-making, Mrs. Jenkins went to open it herself. 
Rachel asked her if she would please to let her light her 
pipe. This was a common pretence, when she could find 
no other way of getting into a house. While she was filling 
her pipe, she looked at Mrs. Jenkins, and said she could tell 
her some good fortune. The farmer's wife, who was a very 
inoffensive, but a weak and superstitious woman, was curious 
to know what she meant. Rachel then looked about very 
carefully, and, shutting the door with a mysterious air, asked 
her if she was sure nobody would hear them. This appear- 
ance of mystery was at once delightful and terrifying to Mrs. 
Jenkins, who, with trembling agitation, bid the cunning 
woman speak out. 

" Then," said Rachel in a solemn whisper, " there is, to 
my certain knowledge, a pot of money hid under one of the 
stones in your cellar." "Indeed!" said Mrs. Jenkins. 
" It is impossible ; for, now I think of it, I dreamed, last night, 
I was in prison for debt." " Did you really?" said Rachel, 
" that is quite surprising. Did you dream this before twelve 
o'clock or afler ? " " O ! it was this morning, just before I 
awoke." " Then I am sure it is true, for morning dreams 
always go by contraries," cried Rachel. "How lucky it 
was you dreamed it so late ! " Mrs. Jenkins could hardly 
contain her joy, and asked how the money was to be come 
at. "There is but one way," said Rachel; "I must go 
into the cellar. I know by my art under which stone it lies, 
but I must not tell." Then they both went down into the 
cellar, but Rachel refused to point at the stone, unless Mrs. 
Jenkins would put five pieces of gold into a basin, and do 
as she directed. The simple woman, instead of turning her 
out of doors for a cheat, did as she was bid. She put the 
guineas into a basin, which she gave into Rachel's hand. 
Rachel strewed some white powder over the gold, muttered 
some barbarous words, and pretended to perform the black 
art. She then told Mrs. Jenkins to put the basin quietly 
down within the cellar; telling her, liiat if she offered tt> 
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look into it, or even to speak a word, the charm would be 
broken. She also directed her to lock the cellar door, and 
on no pretence to open it in less than forty-eight hours. 
** If," added she, " you closely follow these directions, then, 
by the power of my art, you will find the basin conveyed to 
the very stone under which the money lies hid ; and a fine 
treasure it will be!" Mrs. Jenkins, who firmly believed 
every word the woman said, did exactly as she was told, and 
Rachel took her leave with a handsome reward. 

When Farmer Jenkins came home, he desired his wife to 
draw him a cup of cider ; this she put off doing so long, that 
he began to be displeased. At last she begged he would be 
so good as to drink a little beer instead. He insisted on 
knowing the reason, and when at last he grew angry, she 
told him all that had passed ; and owned, that as the pot of 
gold happened to be in the cider cellar, she did not dare open 
the door, as she was sure it would break the charm. " And 
it would be a pity, you know," said she, '' to lose a good 
fortune for the sake of a draught of cider." The farmer, 
who was not so easily imposed upon, suspected a trick. He 
demanded the key, and went and opened the cellar door ; 
there he found the basin, and in it five round pieces of tin 
covered with powder. Mrs. Jenkins burst out a-crying ; but 
the farmer thought of nothing but of getting a warrant to ap- 
prehend the cunning woman ! Indeed, she well proved her 
claim to that name, when she insisted that the cellar door 
might be kept locked till she had time to get out of the reach 
of all pursuit. 

Poor Sally Evans ! I am sure she rued the day that ever 
she listened to a fortune-teller ! Sally was as harmless a 
girl as ever churned a pound of butter ; but Sally was credu- 
lous, ignorant, and superstitious. She delighted in dream- 
books, and had consulted all the cunning women in the coun- 
try, to tell her whether the two moles on her cheek denoted 
that she was to have two husbands, or only two children. If 
she picked up an old horse-shoe, going to church, she was 
sure that would be a lucky week. She never made a black 
pudding without borrowing one of the parson's old wigs to 
hang in the chimney, firmly believing there were no other 
means to preserve them from bursting. She would never go 
to bed on midsummer eve without sticking up in her room 
the well-known plant called Midsummer-men, as the bending 
of the leaves to the right or to the left would not fail to tell her 
whether Jacob, of whom we shall speak presently, was true 
or false. She would rather go five miles about than pass 
near a church-yard at night. Every seventh year she would 
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not eat beans, because they ^ew downward in the pod, io- 
Btead of upward ; and, though a very neat girl, she wonM 
rather have gone with her gown open, than have taken A pin 
from an old woman, for fear of being bewitched. Poor Sally 
had BO many unlucky days in her calendar, that a large po^ 
tion of her time became of little use, because, on these days, 
she did not dare set about any new work. And she woaM 
have refused the best offer in the country if made to her on 
a Friday, which she thought so unlucky a day, that she often 
said, what a pity it was that there were any Friday in the 
week I Sally had twenty pounds left her by her grandmother. 
She had long been courted by Jacob, a sober lad, with whom 
she lived fellow servant at a creditable farmer's. Hmiest 
Jacob, like his namesake of old, thought it little to wait seven 

Sears to get this damsel to wife, because of the love be bor€ 
er, for Sally had promised to marry him when he could 
match her twenty pounds with another of his own. 

Now there was one Robert, a rambling, idle young gar* 
doner, who, instead of sitting down steadily in one place, 
used to roam about the country, and do odd jobs where ht 
could get them. No one understood any thing about him, 
except that he was a down-looking fellow, who came nobody 
knew whence, and got his In^ead nobody knew bow, and nev* 
er had a penny in his pocket. Robert, who was now in the 
neighborhood, happened to hear of Sally Evans and h&t 
twenty pounds. H^ immediately conceived a longing desin 
for the latter. So he went to his old friend Rachel, the for- 
tune-teller, told her all he had heard of Sally, and promised, 
if she could bring about a marriage between them, she should 
go shares in the money. 

Rachel undertook the business. She set off to the fkrm* 
house, and fell to singing one of her most enticing songs just 
under the dairy window. Sally was so struck with thejM'efty 
tune, which was unhappily used, as is too often the case, 
to set off some very loose words, that she jumped up, drop- 
ped the skimming-dish into the cream, and ran out to buy 
the song. While she stooped down to rummage the basket 
for *those songs that had the most tragical pictures (for Sally 
had a tender heart, and delighted in whatever was mournfol), 
Rachel looked steadfestly in her face, and tc^d her she 
knew by her art that she was born to good ^tune, but ad- 
vised her not to throw herself away. " Those two moles on 
your cheek," added she, "show you are in some danger.^ 
^ Do they denote husbands or children T ** cried Sally, start- 
ing up, and letting fall the song of the Children in the Wood. 
<« Husbands," muttered Rachel. " Alas ! poor Jacob ! " said 
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Sally, mournfully, "then he will die first, wonft he?" 
"Mum for that," quoth the &rtune-teller, "I will say no 
more." Sally was impatient ; but the mxxe curiosity she dis- 
oovered, the more mystery Raohel ajQTected. Atlasti^e said, 
" If you will cross my hand with a piece of silver, I will tell 
your fortune. By the power of my art, I can do this three 
ways : first by cards, next by the lines of your hand, or by 
turning a cup of tea-grounds ; which will you have ? " " O, 
all ! all ! " cried Sally, looking up with reverence to this sun^ 
burnt oracle of wisdom, who was possessed of no less than 
three difierent ways of diving into the secrets of fiiturity. 
Alas I persons of better sense than Sally have been so taken 
in ; the more is the pity ! the poor girl said, she would run up 
stairs to her little box, where she kept her money tied up in 
a bit of an old glove, and would bring down a bright dueen 
Ann's sixpence, very crooked. " I am sure," added she, "it 
is a lucky one, for it cured me of a very bad ague last spring, 
by only laying it nine nights under my pillow without speak<« 
ing a word. But then you must know what gave the virtue 
to this sixpence was, that it had belonged to three young 
men of the name of John ; I am sure I had work enough to 
get it. But true it is, it certainly cured -me. It must be the 
sixpence, you know, for I am sure I did nothing else for my 
ague^ except, indeed, taking some bitter stuff every iian% 
hours, which the doctor called bark. To be imre I lost my 
ague soon after I took it, but I am certain it was owing to 
the crooked sixpence, and not to the bark. And so, ^>od 
woman, you may come in if you will, for there is not a soul 
in the house but me." This was the very thing Rachel want- 
ed to know, and very glad she was to learn it. 

While Sally was above stairs untying her glove, Rachel 
slipped into the parlor, took a small silver cup fi*om the buf> 
fet, and clapped it into her pocket. Sally ran down, lament- 
ing that she had lost her sixpence, which she verily believed 
was owing to her having put it into a left glove, instead of a 
right one. Rachel comforted her by saying, that if she gave 
her two plain ones instead, the charm would work just as 
well. Simple Sally thought herself happy to be let off so 
easily, never calculating that a smooth shilling was worth two 
crooked sixpences. But this skill was a part of the black 
art in which Rachel excelled. She took the money, and be- 
gan to examine the lines of Sally's left hand. She bit her 
withered lip, shook her head, and bade her poor dupe beware 
of a young man, who had black hair. " No, indeed," cried 
Sally, all in a flight, " you mean black eyes, for our Jacob 
has got brown hair : 'tis his eyes that, are Uack." " That is 
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the very thing I was going to say," muttered Rachel ; " I 
meant eyes though I said hair, for I know his hair is as 
brown as a chestnut, and his eyes as black as a sloe." " So 
they are, sure enough," cried Sally ; *' how in the world 
could you know that t " forgetting that she herself had just 
tdd her so. And it is thus that these hags pick out of the 
credulous all which they afterwards pretend to reveal to 
them. '' O, I know a pretty deal more than that," said Ra- 
chel, " but you must be aware of this man." " Why so t " 
cried Sally with great quickness. *' Because," answered Rsp 
chel, '' you are fated to marry a man worth a hundred of 
him, who has blue eyes, light hair, and a stoop in the shoul- 
ders." " No, indeed, but I can't," said Sally ; " I ha?e 
promised Jacob, and Jacob I will marry." " You cannot, 
child," returned Rachel in a solemn tone ; '' it is out of your 
power ; you are fated to marry the gray eyes and light hair." 
" Nay indeed," said Sally, sighing deeply, " if I am fated, I 
must; I know there's no resisting one's fate." This is a 
common cant with poor deluded girls, who are not aware that 
they themselyes make their fate by their folly, and then com- 
plain there is no resisting it. " What can I do ? " said Sal- 
ly. ** I will tell you that too," said Rachel. " You must 
take a walk next Sunday afternoon to the church-yard, and 
the first man you meet in a blue coat, with a large posy of 
pinks and southernwood In his bosom, sluing on the church- 
yard wall, about seven o'clock, he will be the man." *' Pro- 
vided," said Sally, much disturbed, '' that he has gray eyes, 
and stoops." " O, to be sure," said Rachel, " otherwise it 
is not the right man." '^ But if I should mistake," said 
Sally, ** for two men may happen to have a coat and eyes of 
the same color ? " " To prevent that," replied Rachel, " if 
it is the right man, the two first letters of his name will be 
R. P. This man has got money beyond sea." " Oh, I 
do not value his money," said Sally, with tears in her eyes, 
" for I love Jacob better than house or land ; but if I am 
fated to marry another, I can't help it ; you know there is no 
struggling against my fate." 

Poor Sally thought of nothing and dreamed of nothing all 
the week, but the blue coat and the gray eyes. She made a 
hundred blunders at her work. She put her rennet into the 
butter-pan, and her skimming-dish into the cheese-tub. She 
gave the curd to the hogs, and put the whey into the vats. 
8he put her little knife out of the pocket, for fear it should 
cut love ; and would not stay in the kitchen if there was not 
an even number of people, lest it should break the charm. 
She grew cold and mysterious in her behavior to faithful 
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Jacob; whom she truly loved. But the more she thought of 
the fortune-teller, the more she was convinced that brown 
hair and black eyes were not what she was fated to marry, 
and therefore, though she trembled to think it, Jacob could 
not be the man. 

On Sunday she was too uneasy to go to church ; for poor 
Sally had never been taught that her being uneasy was only 
a fresh reason why she ought to go thither. She spent the 
whole afternoon in her little garret, dressing in all her best. 
First she put on her red riband, which she had bought at 
last Lammas fair : then she recollected that red was an un- 
lucky color, and changed it for a blue riband, tied in a true- 
lover's knot ; but, suddenly calling to mind that poor Jacob 
had bought this knot for her of a pedler at the door, and that 
she had promised to wear it for his sake, her heart smote 
her, and she laid it by, sighing to think she was not fated to 
marry the man who had given it to her. When she had 
looked at herself twenty times in the glass (for one vain ac- 
tion always brings on another), she set off, trembling and 
shaking every step she went. She walked eagerly towards 
the church-yard, not daring to look to the right or left, for. 
fear she should spy Jacob, who would have offered to walk 
with her, and so have spoiled all. As soon as she came within 
sight of the wall, she spied a man sitting upon it. Her heart 
beat violently. She looked again ; but, alas ! the stranger 
not only had on a black coat, but neither hair nor eyes an- 
swered the description. She now happened to cast her eyes 
on the church clock, and found she was two hours before her 
time. This was some comfort. She walked away, and got 
rid of the two hours as well as she could, paying great at- 
tention, as she went, not to walk over any straws which lay 
across, and carefully looking to see if there were never an 
old horse-shoe in the way — that infallible symptom of good 
fortune. While the clock was striking seven, she returned to 
the church-yard, and, O ! the wonderful power of fortune- 
tellers! there she saw him! there sat the very man! his 
hair as light as flax, his eyes as blue as buttermilk, and his 
shoulders as round as a tub. Every tittle agreed, to the very 
nosegay in his waistcoat button-hole. At first, indeed, she 
thought it had been sweetbrier, and, glad to catch at a straw, 
whispered to herself, " It is not he, and I shall marry Jacob 
still ; " but, on looking again, she saw it was southernwood, 
plain enough, and that, of course, all was over. The man 
accosted her with some very nonsensical, but too acceptable, 
compliments. Sally was naturally a modest girl, and, but for 
Rachel's wicked arts, would not have had courage to talk 
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with ft strange man : but how oould she resist her fate, joa 
know ? After a little discourse, she asked him, with a ii&st 
blinff heart, what might be his name. " Robert Price, at yoor 
seryice," was the answer. " Robert Price I that is R. P. is 
sure as I am alive, and the fortune-teller was a witch I It is all 
out ! it is all out 1 O the wonderful art of fortune-tellers I " 

The little sleep she - had that night, was disturbed with 
dreams of graves, and ghosts, and funerals ; but as they were 
morning dreams, she knew those always went by contraries, 
and that a funeral denoted a wedding. Still a sigh would 
now and then heave to think that, in that wedding, Jacob 
could have no part. Such of my readers as know tfa^ power 
which superstition has over the weak and credulous mind, 
scarcely need be told, that poor Sally's unhappiness was soon 
completed. She forgot all her vows to Jacob ; she at once 
forsook an honest man, whom she loved, and consented to 
marry a stranger, of whom she knew nothing, from a ridicu- 
lous notion, that she was compelled to do so by a decree 
which she had it not in her power to resist. She married 
this Robert Price, the strange gardener, whom she soon 
found to be very worthless, and very much in debt. He 
had no such thing as *' money beyond sea,'' as the fortune* 
teller had told her; but, alas I he had another wife there. 
He got immediate possession of Sally's twenty pounds. Ra* 
chel put in for her share, but he refused to give her a fiur- 
thing, and bid her get away, or he would have her taken up 
on the vagrant act. He soon ran away from Sally, leaving 
her to bewail her own weakness ; for it was that indeed, and 
not any irresistible fate, which had been the cause of her 
ruin. To complete her misery, she herself was suspected of 
having stolen the silver cup which Rachel had pocketed. 
Her master, however, would not prosecute her, as she was 
falling into a deep decline ; and she died, in a few months, 
of a broken heart — a sad warning to all credulous girls. 

Rachel, whenever she got near home, used to drop her 
trade of fortune-telling, and only dealt in the wares of her 
basket. Mr. Wilson, the clergyman, found her, one day, 
dealing out some very wicked ballads to some children. 
He went up, with a view to give her a reprimand ; but had 
no sooner begun his exhortation, than up came a consta- 
ble, followed by several people. " There she is ; that is 
she ; that is the old witch who tricked my wife out of the 
five guineas," said one of them. " Do your office, constable; 
seize that old hag. She may tell fortunes and find pots of 
ffold in Taunton jail, for there she will have nothing else to 
CO i " This was that very FaruKr Jenkins, whose wife had 
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been cheated by Rachel of the five guineas. He had taken 
pains to trace her to her own parish : he did not so much 
value the loss of the money, as he thought it was a duty he 
owed the public to clear the country of such vermin. Mr. 
Wilson immediately committed her. She took her trial at 
the next assizes, when she was sentenced to a year's impris- 
onment. In the mean time the pawnbroker, to whom she 
had sold the silver cup, which she had stolen from poor Sal- 
ly's master, impeached her; and as the robbery was fiilly 
proved upon Rachel, she was sentenced, for this crime, to 
Botany Bay : and a haj^ day it was for the county of Som- 
erset, when such a nuisance was sent out of it. She was 
transported much about the same time that her husband Giles 
lost his life in stealing the net from the garden wall, as re-* 
lated in the Second Part of Poaching Giles. 

I have thought it my duty tO: print this little history, as a 
kind warning to all you young men and maidens, not to have 
any thing to say to cheats, impostors, cvnningwommy fortune^ 
tetters y conjurers, ?LnA interpreters of dreams. Listen to me, 
your true friend, when I assure you, that God never reveals 
to weak and wicked women those secret designs of his prov* 
idence, which no human wisdom is able to foresee. To con- 
sult these false oracles is not only foolish, but sinful. It is 
foolish, because they are themselves as ignorant as those 
whom they pretend to teach; and it is sinful, because it is- 
prying into that futurity which' God, in mercy as well as wis- 
dom, hides from men. God, indeed, orders all things ; but 
when you have a mind to do a foolish thing, do not fancy yoa 
are fated to do it. This is tempting Providence, and not 
trusting him. It is indeed charging God unth foUy, Pru- 
dence is his gifl, and you obey him better when you make 
use of prudence, under the direction of prayer, than when 
you ma41y run into ruiii, and think you. are only submitting 
to your fate. Never fancy that you are compelled to undo 
yourself, or to rush upon your own destruction, in compliance 
with any supposed fatality. Never believe that God conceals 
his will from a sober Christian who obeys his laws, and re- 
veals it to a vagabond gipsy, who runs up and down breaking 
the laws both of God and man. King Saul never consulted 
the witch till he had left off serving God. The Bible will 
direct us what to do, better than any conjurer ; and there are 
no days unlucky, but those which we make so by our own 
vanity, sin, and folly. 
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It is a prhrilege to be prescribed to in tbinfi aboat which our mhida wooll 
ctherwiae be lowed wfeh Tarioae ^n^rshenslons. And for |rteaaiiie| I disll fttikm 
loyaelf lo isr from doting on that popular idol, Liberty, that I hardlj think it pos- 
sible for anjr kind of obedience to be more painfnl than an anreatndned libflrty. 
Were there not trae bounds of magiatratet, of lawa, of pie^, cf reason in ths 
heart, every man would liave a fool, nay, a mad tyranL to hia matter, that wodd 
multiply hun more sorrows than the briers and thoriis did to Adam, wbea lie WH 
fned firora the bliss at once, and tlie restraint of paradise, and became a greater 
slave in the wilderness than in the laclosore. Dr. HmmmamPt Senunt, 



A Dialogue between Jack. Anvil, the Blacksmith, 

AND Tom Hod, the Mason. 

Jack. What's the matter, Tom? Why dost look so 
dismal? 

Tom. Dismal indeed ! Well enough I may. 

J(uk. What! is the old mare dead? or work scarce? 

Tom. No, no, work's plenty enough, if a man had bat 
the heart to go to it. 

J(ick. What book art reading? Why dost look so like a 
hang-dog ? 

Tom {looking on his hook). Cause enough. Why, I 
find here that I am very unhappy, and very miserable; 
which I should never have known, if I had not had the good 
luck to meet with this book. O, 'tis a precious book ! 

Jack. A good sign, tho' — ^that you can't find out you're 
unhappy, without looking into a book for it ! What is the 
matter ? 

* This piece, as a pamplilet, was published, and most extensively circulated, 
in 1793, to counteract the pernicious doctrines, wliich, owing to the French rev- 
olution, were then become seriously alanning to the friends of religion and gor- 
enunent in every part of Europe*— Ed. 
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Tom. Matter ? Why, I want liberty. 

Jack. Liberty! That's bad, indeed! What! has any 
one fetched a warrant for thee ? Come, man, cheer up, I'll 
be bound for thee. Thou art an honest fellow in the main, 
tho' thou dost tipple and prate a little too much at the Rose 
and Crown. 

Tom, No, no, I want a new constitution. 

Jack. Indeed ! Why, I thought thou hadst been a des- 
perate healthy fellow. Send for the doctor directly. 

Tom. Vm not sick ; I want liberty and equality, and the 
rights of man. 

J€u:k. O, now I understand thee. What! thou art a 
leveller and a republican, I warrant 1 

Tom. I'm a friend of the people. I want a reform. 

Jack. Then the shortest way is to mend thyself. 

Tom. But I want a general reform. 

Jack. Then let every one mend one. 

Tom. Pooh I I want freedom and happiness, the same as 
they have got in France. 

Jack. What, Tom, we imitate them! We follow the 
French ! Why, they only began all this mischief at first, in 
order to be just what we are already ; and what a blessed 
land must this be, to be in actual possession of all they ever 
hoped to gain by all their hurly-burly 1 Imitate them, indeed ! 
Why, I'd sooner go to the Negroes to get learning, or to the 
Turks to get religion, than to the French for freedom and 
happiness. 

Tom. What do you mean by that? ar'n't the French ifree 1 

Jack. Free, Tom! ay, free with a witness. They are 
all so free, that there's' nobody safe. They make free to rob 
whom they will, and kill whom they will. If they don't like 
a man's looks, they make free to hang him, without judge or 
jury, and the next lamp-post serves for the gallows ; so then, 
they call themselves free, because you see they have no law 
lefl to condemn them, and no king to take them up and hang 
them for it. 

Tom. Ah, but. Jack, didn't theur king formerly hang 
people for nothing, too ? and besides, were not they all papists 
before the revolution ? 

Jack. Why, true enough, they had but a poor sort of reli- 
gion ; but bad is better than none, Tom. And so was the 
government bad enough too ; for they could clap an innocent 
man into prison, and keep him there too, as long as they 
would, and never say, with your leave, or by your leave, gen- 
tlemen of the jury. But what's all that to us ? 
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Tom. To us ! Why, don't our goremors put many of our 
poor folks in prison against their will t What are dl the jails 
for t Down with the jails, I say 1 all men should be free. 

Jack, Harkee, Tom, a few rogues in prison keep the rest 
in order, and then honest men go about their business in 
safety, airaid of nobody ; that's the way to be free. And let 
me tell thee, Tom, thou and I are tried l^ our peers as much 
as a lord is. Why, the king can't send me to prison, if I do 
no harm ; and if I do, there's reason good why I should go 
there. I may go to law with Sir John at the great castle yon- 
der ; and he no more dares lift his little finger against me 
than if I were his equal. A lord is hanged for hanging mat- 
ter, as thou or I should be ; and if it be any comfort to thee, 
I myself remember a peer of the realm being hanged for kill- 
ing his man, just the same as the man would hare been for 
killing Atm.* 

Tom, A lord ! Well, that is some comfort, to be sure.—- 
Bot have you read the '' Rights of Man ? " 

Jack, No, not I ; I had rather by half read the " Whde 
Duty of Man." I have but little time for reading, and such 
as I should therefore only read a bit of the best. 

Tom, Don't tell me of those old-fashioned notions. Why 
should not we have the same fine things they have got in 
France? I'm for a constitution — and organization—- and 
equalization — and fraternization. 

Jack, Do be quiet Now, Tom, only suppose this non- 
sensical equality was to take place ; why, it would not last 
while one could say Jack Robinson ; or suppose it could — 
suj^XMse, in the general division, our new rulers were to give 
us half an acre of ground apiece ; we could, to be sure, raise 
potatoes on it for the use of our families; but as every other 
man would be equally busy in raising potatoes for his family, 
why then, you see, if thou wast to break thy ^de, 1, whose 
trade it is, should no longer be able to mend it Neighbor 
Snip would have no time to make us a suit of clothes, nor the 
clothier to weave the cloth ; for all the world would be gone 
a digging. And as to boots and shoes, the want of some one 
to make them for us, would be a still greater grievance than 
the tax on leather. If we should be sick, there would be no 
doctor's stuff for us ; for doctors would be digging too. And 
if necessity did not compel, and if no inequality subsisted, we 
could not get a chimney swept, or a load of coal from pit, for 
love or money. 

* Lord Ferrersy'lumgtdy ia ITiGO,. tor JdHng his Htfwuti 
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Tom. But still I should have no one over my head. 

Jack. That's a mistake: I'm stronger than thoa; and 
Standish, the exciseman, is a better scholar; so that we 
should not remain equal a minute. I should o\iUfig?it thee, 
and he'd ont-iDit thee. And if such a sturdy fellow as I am, 
was to come and break down thy hedge for a little iiring, or 
take away the crop from thy ground, Fm not so sure that these 
new-fangled laws would see thee righted. I tell thee, Tom, 
we have a fine constitution already, and our forefathers 
thought so. 

Tom. They were a pack of fools, and had never read the 
" Rights of Man." 

Jack. I'll tell thee a story. When Sir John married, my 
lady, who is a little fantastical, and likes to do every thing 
like the French, begged him to pull down yonder fine dd 
castle, and build it up in her frippery way. ** No," says Sir 
John ; '* what ! shall I pull down this noble building, raised by 
the wisdom of my brave ancestors ; which outstood the civil 
wars, and only underwent a little needful repair at the Revo* 
lution ; a castle which all my neighbors come to take a pat^ 
tern by — shall I pull it all down, I say, only because there 
may be a dark closet, or an awkward passage, or an incon- 
venient room or two in it ? Our ancestors took time for what 
they did. They understood foundation work; no running 
up your little slight lath-and-plaster buildings, which are up 
in a day, and down in a night." My lady mumped and 
grumbled ; but the castle was let stand, and a glorious build* 
ing it is ; tho' there may be a trifling fault or two, and the' 
a lew decays want stopping ; so now and then they mend a 
little thing, and they'll go on mending, I dare say, as they 
have leisure, to the end of the chapter, if they are let 
alone. But no pull-me-down works. What is it you are cry* 
bgout for, Tom? 

Tom. Why, for a perfect government. 

Jack. You might as well cry for the moon. There's 
nothing perfect in this world, take my word for it : tho' Sir 
John says, we come nearer to it than any country in the world 
ever did. 

Tom. 1 don't see why we are to work like da?es^ while 
others roll about in their coaches, feed on the fat of the land, 
and do nothing. 

Jack. My little maid brought home a little stoi^book 
from the charity-school t'other day, in which was a bit of a 
fable about the belly and the limbs. The hands said, "I won't 
work any longer to feed this lazy belly, who sits in state like 
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a lord, and does nothing." Said the feet, ** I won't walk and 
tire myself to carry hiin about ; let him shift for himself; '' so 
said all the members ; just as your levellers and republicaDS 
do now. And what was the consequence ? Why, the belly 
was pinched, to be sure, and grew thin upon it; but the 
hands and the feet, and the rest of the members, suffered so 
much for want of their old nourishment, which the belly had 
been all the time administering, while they accused him of 
Bitting in idle state, that they all fell sick, pined away, and 
would have died, if they had not come to their senses just in 
time to save their lives, as I hope all you will do. 

Tom, But the times — but the taxes ! Jack. 

Jack, Things are dear, to be sure ; but riot and murder 
18 not the way to make them cheap. And taxes are high ; 
but I'm told there's a deal of old scores paying off*, and pay- 
ing off by them who did not contract the debt Neither, Tom. 
Besides, things are mending, I hope ; and what little is done, 
18 for us poor people; our candles are somewhat cheaper, 
and, I dare say, if the honest gentleman who has the man* 
agement of things is not disturbed by you levellers, things 
will mend every day. But bear one thing in mind ; the more 
we riot, the more we shall have to pay ; the more mischief is 
done, the more will the repairs cost; the more time we 
waste in meeting to redress public wrongs, the more we shall 
increase our private wants. And mind, too, that 'tis work- 
ing, and not murmuring, which puts bread in our children's 
mouths, and a new coat on our own backs. Mind another 
thing, too ; we have not the same ground of complaint ; in 
France the poor paid all the taxes, as I have heard 'em say, 
and the quality paid nothing. 

Tom, Well, I know what's what, as well as another ; and 
I'm as fit to govern — 

Jack, No, Tom, no. You are indeed as good as another 
man, seeing you have hands to work, and a soul to be saved. 
But are all men fit for all kinds of things? Solomon says, 
" How can he be wise, whose talk is of oxen ? " Every one 
in his way. I am a better judge of a horse-shoe than Sir 
John ; but he has a deal better notion of state affairs than I ; 
and I can no more do without his employ than he can do 
without my farriery. Besides, few are so poor, but they 
may get a vote for a parliament-man ; and so, you see the poor 
have as much share in the government as they well know 
how to manage. 

Tom, But I say all men are equal. Why should one be 
above another I 
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Jack, If that's thy talk, Tom, thou dost quarrel with 
Providence, and not with government. For the woman is 
below her husband, and the children are below their mother, 
and the servant is below his master. 

Tom. But the subject is not below the king^ all kings 
are ''crowned ruffians;" and all governments are wicked. 
For my part, I'm resolved I'll pay no more taxes to any 
of them. 

Jcu:h Tom, Tom, if thou didst go ofiener to church, thou 
wouldst know where it is said, '' Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's ; " and also, " Fear God, honor the king." 
Your book tells you that we need obey no government but that 
of the people ; and that we may fashion and alter the govern* 
ment according to our whimseys : but- mine tells me, '' Let 
every one be subject to the higher powers, for all power is of 
God; the powers that be, are ordained of God; whosoever, 
therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God." 
Thou say'st, thou wilt pay no taxes to any of them. Dost thou 
know who it was that worked a miracle, that he might have 
money to pay tribute with, rather than set you and me an ex- 
ample of disobedience to government ? an example, let me 
tell thee, worth a hundred precepts, and of which all the wit 
of man can never lessen the value. Then there's another 
thing worth minding : when Saint Paul was giving all those 
directions, in the Epistle to the Romans, for obedience and sub- 
mission, what sort of a king, now, dost think they had ? Dost 
think 'twas a scant which he ordered them to obey ? 

Tom. Why, it was a kind, merciful, charitable king, to 
be sure ; one who put nobody to death or in prison. 

J<ick. You was never more out in your life. Our parson 
says he was a monster — ^that he robbed the rich, and mur- 
dered the poor — set fire to his own town, as fine a place as 
London — ^fiddled to the flames, and then hanged and burnt 
the Christians, who were all poor, as if ^Aey nad burnt the 
town.* Yet there's not a word about rising. Duties are 
fixed, Tom — laws are settled; a Christian can't pick and 
choose, whether he will obey or let it alone. But we have no 
such trials. We have a king the very reverse. 

Tom. I say we shall never be happy, till we do as the 
French have done. 

Jack. The French and we contending for liberty^ Tom, 
is just as if thou and I were to pretend to run a race ; tho« 
to set out from the starting-post when I am in already ; thoa 

* TIm onperor Nxfto. 
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to have a]l the ground to travel, when I have reached the 
end. Why, we've got it, man ! we've no race to run I we're 
there already ! Our constitution is no more like what the 
French one was, than a mug of our Taunton beer is like a 
platter of their soup-maigre. 

Tom. I know we shall be undone, if we don't get a new 
constitution — that's all. 

Jack, And I know we shall be undone if we do. I don't 
know much about politics, but I can see by a little what a 
great deal means. Now, only to show thee the state of pub- 
lic credit, as I think Tim Standish calls it. There's Farmer 
Furrow — a few years ago he had an odd £50 by him ; so, to 
keep it out of harm's way, he put it out to use, on govern- 
ment security, I think he calls it; well, t'other day he mar^ 
ried one of his daughters, so he thought he'd give her that 
fifty pounds for a bit of a portion. Tom, as I'm a li?ing man, 
when he went to take it out, if his fifly pounds was not almost 
grown to a hundred ! and would have been a full hundred, 
they say, 1^ this time, if the gentleman had been let alone.* 

Tom. Well, still, as the old saying is — ^I should like to do 
to they do in France. 

Jmk. What, shouldst like to be murdered with as littk 
ceremony as Hackabout, the butcher, knocks down a calf? 
or, shouldst like to get rid of thy wife for every little bit of 
tiflft And as to liberty of conscience, which they brag so 
inuch about, why, they have driven away their parsons (ay, 
and murdered many of 'em), because they would not swear 
tus they n^uld have them. And then they talk of liberty of 
the press ; why, Tom, only t'other day they hang'd a man 
fdr fMrinting a book ag'ainst this pretty government of theirs. 

ToM. But you said, yourself, it was sad times in France, 
teftM« they pulled down the old government. 

Jttck. Well, and suppose the French w^re as much in the 
right )M I know them to be in the wrong ; what does that 
argue fcr us? Because my neighbor l^rrow t'other day 
^led jdbWn a crazy old barn, is that a reason why I hraM 
"Bet fire tb hiy light cottage! 

Tom. I don't Bee, for all that, why <»ie man islo ride in 
Ills ^idaH^ti-and-six, while another mends the highway for him. 

J<ietc. I don't see why the man in the coach is to drive 
^^r thi& 'than on Ibot, or hurt a hair of his head, any more 
thtin y^. And >is to our great folks, that you leveHers have 
^M^ a'i^ie a^ahist, I don't pretend to saytbeyiafe a 

* Thif was written b^bi^Uie i#ar, ifiMn die ftmdi were at «Im 1h^^ 
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better than they should be ; but that's no affair of mim ; let 
them look to that ; they'll answer for that in another place« 
To be sure, I wish they'd set us a better example about going tgi 
church, and those things ; but still hoarding^ a not the sin of th0 
age ; they don't lock up their money — away it goes, and every 
body's the better for it. They do spend too much, to be 
sure, in feastings and fandangoes ; and so far from commend* 
ing them for it, if I was a parson, I'd go to work with 'eoif 
but it should be in another kind of way ; but as I am only i^ 

rr tradesman, why, 'tis but bringing more grist to my mill, 
ill comes among the people. Their very extravagance, 
for which, as I said before, their parsons should be at them, 
is a fault by which, as poor men, we are benefited ; ao you 
cry out just in the wrong place. Their coaches, and their 
fUrniture, and their buildings, and their planting, employ a 
power of tradesmen and laborers. Now, in this village, what 
should we do without the castle ? Tho' my lady is too rant* 
ipolish, and flies about all summer to hot water and coJd 
water, and fresh water and salt water, when she ought to sta)( 
at home with Sir John; yet when she does come down» 
she brings such a deal of gentry, that I have more horsey 
than I can shoe, and my wife more linen than she can wash. 
Then all our grown children are servants in the family> and 
rare wages they have got. Our little boys get somethinf 
every day by weeding their gardens, and the girls leara to 
sew and knit at Sir John's expense ; who sends them all ta 
school of a Sunday, besides. 

Tmn. Ay, but there's not Sir Johns in every village^ 

Jach The more's the pity. But there's other help. 
'Twas but last year you broke your leg, and. was nine weeks 
in the Bristol infirmary, where you was taken as much care of 
as a lord, and your family was maintained all the while by tho 
parish. No poor-rates in France, Tom ; and here there's % 
matter of two million and a half paid for the poor every year,^ 
if 'twas but a little better managed. 

Tom. Two million and a half! 

Jack, Ay, indeed. Not translated into tenpences, a« 
your French millions are, but twenty good shillings to the 
pound. But, when this levelling comes about, there will bn 
no infirmaries, no hospitals, no charity-schools, no fiiuuia]^ 
schools, where so many hundred thousand poor souls learn to 
read the word of God for nothing. For who is to pay for 
them ? Equality can't afford it ; and those that may be 
willing won't be able. 

Tom, But we shall be one as good as another, for all that* 
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Jade, Ay, and bad will be the best But we most woik 
as we do now, and with this difference, that no one wiU be 
able to pay ns. Tom ! I have got the use <^ my limbs, of my 
liberty, of the laws, and of my Bible. The two first I take 
to be my natural rights ; the two last my ctvil and reUgimu 
rights : these, I take it, are the true rights of num^ and all 
tl^ rest is nothing but nonsense, and madness, and wicked- 
ness. My cottage is my castle : I sit down in it at night in 
peace and thankfulness, and '' no man maketh me afraid." 
Instead of indulging discontent because another is richer 
than I in this world (for envy is at the bottom of yoar equality 
works), I read my Bible, go to church, and IocUl ibrwaid to a 
treasure in heaven. 
' Tom. Ay, but the French hare got it in this world. 

Jack. 'Tis all a lie, Tom. Sir John's butler says, his 
master gets letters which say 'tis all a lie. 'Tis all murder, 
and nakedness, and hunger ; many of the poor soldiers fight 
without victuals, and march without clothes. These are your 
democrats! Tom. 

Tom. What, then, dost think all the men on our side 
wicked t 

Jack. No— not so, neither : — if some of the leaders are 
knaves, more of the foUowers are fools. Sir John, who is 
wiser than I, says the whole system is the operation of fraud 
upon folly. They've made fools of most of you, as I believe. 
I judge no man, Tom ; I hate no man. Even republicans 
and levellers, I hope, will always enjoy the protection of our 
laws; though I hope they will never be our law-moibers. 
There are many true dissenters, and there are some hollow 
churchmen ; and a good man is a good man, whether his 
church has got a steeple to it or not. The new-fashicHied 
way of proving one's religion is to hate somebody. Now, 
though some folks pretend that a man's hating a papist, or a 
presbyterian, proves him to be a good churchman^ it don't 
prove him to be a good Christian, Tom. As much as I hate 
republican works, I'd scorn to live in a country where there 
was not liberty of conscience, and where every man might 
not worship God in his own way. Now, that liberty they 
had not in France ; the Bible was shut up in an unknown, 
heathenish tongue. While here, thou and I can make as free 
use of ours as a bishop ; can no more be sent to prison unjustly, 
than the judge who tries us ; and are as much taken care of by 
the laws as the parliamentr-man who makes them. Then, as to 
your thinking that the new scheme will make you happy, keok 
among your own set, and see if any thing can be so dismal 
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and discontented as a leveller. — ^Look at France. These 
poor French fellows used to be the merriest dogs in the world ; 
but since equality came in, I don't believe a Frenchman has 
ever laughed. 

Tom. What then dost thou take French liberty to be ? 

JcLch. To murder more men in one night, than ever their 
poor king did in his whole life. 

Tom. And what dost thou take a democrat to be ? 

Jack. One who likes to be governed by a thousand ty« 
rants, and yet can't bear a king. 

Tom. What is equality 7 

Jack. For every man to pull down every one that is above 
him ; while, instead of raising those below him to his own 
level, he only makes use of them as steps to raise himself to 
the place of those he has tumbled down. 

Tom. What is the new rights of man ? 

Jack. Battle, murder, and sudden death. 

Tom. What is it to be an enlightened people ? 

Jack. To put out the light of the Gospel, confound right 
and wrong, and grope about in pitch darkness. 

Tom. What is philosophy, that Tim Standish talks so 
much about? 

Jack. To believe that there's neither God, nor devil, nor 
heaven, nor hell; to dig up a wicked old fellow's* rotten 
bones, whose books. Sir John says, have been the ruin of 
thousands ; and to set his figure up in a church, and wor- 
ship him. 

Tom. And what is a patriot according to the new school t 

J(uk. A man who loves every other country better than 
his own, and France best of all. 

Tom. And what is benevolence ? 

Jack. Why, in the new-fangled language, it means con- 
tempt of religion, aversion to justice, overturning of law, 
doting on all mankind in general, and hating every body in 
particular. 

Tom. And what mean the other hard words that Tim 
talks about — organization, and function, and civism, and 
indvism, and equalization, and inviolability, and imprescrip* 
tible, ^xiA fraternization? 

Jack. Nonsense, gibberish, downright hocus-pocus. I 
know 'tis not English ; Sir John says 'tis not Latin ; and his 
valet de sham says 'tis not French neither. 

Tom. And yet Tim says he never shall be happy till all 
these fine things are brought over to England. 

«y(^taire. 
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Jack, What! into this Christian couutry, Tom? Why, 
dost know they have no Sabbath in France ? Their mob 
parliament meets on a Sunday to do their wicked work, at 
naturally as we do to go to church.* They have renounced 
God's word and God's day, and they don't even date in the 
year of our Lord. Why dost turn pale^ man ? And the 
rogues are always making such a noise, Tom^ in the midst 
of their parliament^house, that their speaker rings a bell, like 
our penny-postman, because he can't keep them in order. 

Tom, And dost thou believe they are as cruel as some 
folks pretend ? 

Jack, I am sure they are, and I think I know the reason. 
We Christians set a high value on life, because we know 
Uiftt every fellow*creature has an immortal soul ; a soul to be 
saved or lost, Tom. — Whoever believes that, is a little caa< 
tious how he sends a soul unprepared to his grand account 
But he who believes a man is no better than a dog, will make 
no more scruple of killing one than the other. 

Tom. And dost thou think our rights of man will lead to 
all this wickedness 1 
1 Jack, As sure as eggs are eggs. 

Tom, I begin to think we are better off as we are. 

Jack, I'm sure on't This is only a scheme to make us 
HO back in every thing. 'Tis making ourselves poor when 
ve are getting rich, and discontented when we are com- 
fiNTtable. 

Tom, I begin to think I'm not so very unhappy as I had 
got to fency. 

. Jack. Tom, I don't care for drink myself, but thou dost; 
and I'll argue with thee, not in the way of principle, but in 
thy own way : when there's all equality, there wiU be no su- 
perfluity ; when there's no wages^ theire'll be no drink ; and 
levelliiig will rob thee of thy ale more than the malt-tax does. 

Tom. But Standish says, if we had a good government, 
there'd be no want of any thing. 

Jack. He is like many others^ who take the king's 
mon^y and betray him : let him give up the profits of his 
place, before he kicks at the hand that feeds him. Tho' I'm 
no scholar, I know that a good government is a good thing. 

♦ Sinte this, they have crammed ten days into the week, in order to throw 
C^day out or it.--One of the first and most eapital strokes against Christianity 
was the alteration of the calendar, and the division of time into decades, instead 
«f weeks of seven days. But though the French convention had such very able 
toathematicians and astronomers among them, as Bailly and Lalande, their 
blundering scheme of atheism only served to expose the folly of the ijivcnlon. 
Tlie proscribed calendar was restored, for the sake of convemeace ; but tlit 
Christian Sabbath in France is stiU de«eerated.-.;EDt. 
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But donH go to make me believe that any government can 
make a bad man good, or a discontented man happy. What 
art musing upon, man? 

Tom, Let me sum up the evidence, as they say at 'sizes 
— Hem ! To cut every man's throat who does not think as 
I do, or hang him up at a lamp-post ! — ^Pretend liberty of 
conscience, and then oanish tW parsons ^ly for being con- 
scientious ! — Cry out liberty of the press, and hang up the 
first man who writes his mind 1 — Lose our poor laws ! — Losd 
one's wife perhaps upon every little tiff! — March without 
clothes, and fight without victuals ! — ^No trade ! — ^No Bible ! 
: — ^No Sabbath, nor day of rest ! — No safety, no comfort, no 
peace in this world — and no world to come ! — Jack, I never 
knew thee tell a lie in my life. 

Jack, Nor would I now, not even agUinsC the French. 

Tom, And thou art very sure we are not ruined ? 

Jack, I'll tell thee how we are ruined. We have a king, 
so loving, that he would not hurt the people if he could : and 
so kept in, that he could not hurt the people if he would. 
We have as much liberty as can make us happy, and more 
trade and riches than allows us to be good* We have the 
best laws in the world, if they were more strictly enforced ; 
and the best religion in the world, if it was but better fok 
lowed. While Old England is safe, I'll glory in her, and 
pray for her; and wh^a she is in danger, I'll £ght for her,, 
and die for her. 

Tom, And so will I too, Jack, that's wiuit I wilU 
{^ngs\ " O the roast beef of Old England!'^ 

Jack, Thou art an honest fellow, Tom. 

Tom, This is Rose and Crown night, and Tim Standish 
is now at his mischief; but we'll go and put an end to that 
fellow's work, or he'U corrupt the whole dub. 

Jack, Come along. 

Tom, No ; first I'll stay to burn my book, and then I'll 
go and make a bonfire, and — 

Jack, Hold, Tom. There is but one thmg worse than a 
bitter enemy ; and that is, an imprudent fi'iend. If thou 
wouldst show thy love to thy king and country, let's have no 
drinking, no riot, no bonfires, but put in practice this text« 
which our parson preached on last Sunday ; ** Study to be 
quiet, work with your own hands, and mind your own 
business." 

Tom. And sq I will, Jack— <])oine on. 
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PUPPET-SHOW 



A TALE. 



A NOBLE earl — ^the name I spare. 
From reveVence to the living heir — 
Loved j^easure ; but, to speak the tmth. 
Not much refinement graced the youth. 
The path of pleasure which he trod 
Was somewhat new, and rather odd ; 
For, that he haunted park or play. 
His house's archives do not say ; 
Or that more modish joys he felt. 
And would in opera transports melt ; 
Or that he spent his morning's prime 
In Bond-street bliss till dinner-time : 
No treasured anecdotes record 
Such pastimes pleased the youthfiil lord. 

One single taste historians mention, 
A fact, unmingled with invention ; 
It was a taste you'll think, I fear. 
Somewhat peculiar for a peer, 
Though tlie rude democratic pen 
Pretends that peers are only men. 
Whatever town or country fair 
Was advertised, my lord was there. 
*Twas not to purchase or to sell — 
Why went he then ? the muse shall telL 
At fairs he never failed to find 
The joy congenial to his mind. 
This dear diversion would you know 7 
What was it ? 'twas a puppet-show I 
Transported with the hiimic art, 
The wit of Punch enthralled his heart 
He went, each evening, just at six, 
When Punch exhibited his tricks ; 
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And, not contented every night 
To view this object of delight, 
He gravely made the matter known. 
He must and would have Punch his own ; 
" For if," exclaims the noble lord, 
" Such joys these transient views afford ; 
If I receive such keen delight 
From a short visit every night, 
'Tis fair to calculate what pleasure 
Will spring from owning such a treasure* 
I need not for amusements roam, 
I shall have always Punch at home." 
He raved, with this new fancy bit. 
Of Punch's sense and Punch's wit. 
Not more Narcissus longed t' embrace 
The watery mirror's shadowy face. 
Not more Pygmalion longed to claim 
Th' unconscious object of his flame. 
Than longed th' enamored legislator 
To purchase this delightful creature. 
Each night he regularly sought him, 
Nor did he rest till he had bought him. 

Soon he accomplishes the measure. 
And pays profusely for his treasure : 
He bids them pack the precious thing. 
So careful not to break a spring ! 
So anxious not to bruise a feature. 
His own new coach must fetch the creature t 
He safely brought the idol home. 
And lodged beneath his splendid dome ; 
All obstacles at length surmounted. 
My lord on perfect pleasure counted: 

If you have feelings, guess you may^ 
How glad he passed the live-long day. 
His eating-room he makes the station 
Of his new favorite's habitation. 
" Convivial Punch ! " he cried, " to-day 
Thy genius shall have full display ! 
How shall I laugh to hear thy wit 
At supper nightly as I sit ! 
O how delightful, as I dine. 
To hear some sallies. Punch, of thine !^' 

Next day, at table as he sat. 
Impatient to begin the chat. 
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Punch was produced ; but Puncb, I trow^ 

Divested of his puppet-show^ 

Was nothing, was a thin^ of wires^ 

Whose sameness disappoints and tires. 

Deprived of all extrinsic aid. 

The empty idol was betrayed. 

No artful hand to pull the ^rings. 

And Punch no longer squeaks or sings. 

Ah, me ! what horror seized my lord, 

'Twas paint, 'twas show, 'twas pasted-boaxd ! 

He marvelled why the pleasant thing. 

Which could such crowds together bring. 

Which charmed him when the show was fiiU, 

At home should be so very dull. 

He ne'er suspected 'twas the scenery, 

He never dreamed 'twas the machinery ; 

The lights, the noise, the tricks, the distance. 

Gave the dumb idol this assistance. 

Preposterous peer ! far better go 

To thy congenial puppet-show, 

Than buy, divested of its glare, 

The en^ty thing which charmed thee there. 

Be still content abroad to roam. 

For Punch exhibits not at home. 

The moral of the tale I sing 
To modem matches home I bring. 
Ye youths, in quest of wives, who go 
To every crowded puppet-show, 
If, from these scenes, you choose ibr life 
A dancing, singing, dressing wife, 
O marvel not at home to find 
An empty figure void of mind ; 
Stripped of her scenery and garnish, 
A thing of paint, and paste, and varnish. 

Ye candidates for earth's best prize. 
Domestic life's sweet charities ! 
If long you've strayed from reason's way. 
Enslaved by fashion's wizard sway ; 
If by her witcheries still betrayed. 
You wed some vain> fantastic maid; 
Snatched, not selected, as you go. 
The heroine of the puppet-show ; 
In every outward grace refined. 
And destitute of nought but mind« 
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If, skilled in every polished art, 
She want simplicity of heart ; 
On her for bliss if you depend, 
Without the means you seek the end ; 
You seek, overturning Nature's laws, 
A consequence without a cause ; 
A downward pyramid you place. 
The point inverted for the base. 
Blame your own work, not fate ; nor rail 
If bliss so ill secured should faiL 
'Tis after fancied good to roam, 
'Tis bringing Punch to live at home. 

And you, Dright nymphs, who bless our ejea. 
With all that art, that taste supplies. 
Learn that accomplishments, at best, 
Are but the garnish in life's feast ; 
And though your transient guests may praise 
Your showy board on gala days. 
Yet while you treat each frippery sinner 
With mere desserts, and call 'em dinner. 
Your lord, who lives at home, still feels 
The want of more substantial meals ; 
Of sense and worth, which every hour 
Enlarge affection's growing power; 
Of worth, not emulous of praise. 
Of sense, not kept for gala days. 

O ! in the highest, happiest lot. 
By woman be it ne'er forgot. 
That human life's no Isthmian game. 
Where sports and shows must purchase fame. 
Though at the puppet-show he shone. 
Punch wafi poor company alone. 
Life is no round of jocund hours. 
Of garlands gay, and festive bowers; 
E'en to the young, to whom I sing. 
Its serious business life will bring. 
Though bright the suns which now appear 
To gild your cloudless atmosphere. 
Oft, unawares, some direful storm 
Serenest skies may so(hi deform ; 
In dim affliction's dreary hour. 
The flash of mirth must lose its power ; 
While faith a constant light suppHes, 
And virtue cheers the darkest stdfis;. 
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To bless the matrimonial hoars. 
Most three joint leaders club their powers ; 
Grood-nature, piety, and sense 
Must their confederate aids dispense. 
As the soft powers of oil assuage 
Of ocean's wares the fiirious rage ; 
Lull to repose the boiling tide. 
And the rough billows bid subside, 
Till every angry motion sleep, 
And softest tremblings hush the deep ; 
Goodrnature ! thus thy charms control 
The tumults of the troubled soul : 
By labor worn, by care oppressed. 
On thee the wearied head shall rest ; 
From business and distraction free. 
Delighted, shall return to thee ; 
To thee the aching heart shall cling. 
And find that peace it does not bring. 

And while Uie light and empty fair. 
Formed for the ball-room's dazzling glare ; 
Abroad, of speech so prompt and rapid, 
At home, so vacant and so vapid ; 
Of every puppet-show the life, 
At home a dull and tasteless wife ; — 
The mind with sense and knowledge stored 
Can counsel or can soothe its lord ; 
His varied joys or sorrows feel. 
And share the pains it cannot heal. 

But, Piety ! without thy aid. 
Love's fairest prospects soon must fade. 
Blest architect ! reared by thy hands. 
Connubial Concord's temple stands. 
Though wit, though genius, raise the pile. 
Though taste assist, though talents smile. 
Though fashion, while her virreaths she twine. 
Her light Corinthian columns join. 
Still the frail structure fancy rears, 
A tottering house of cards appears ; 
Some sudden gust — ^nor rare the case — 
May shake the building to its base, 
Unless, blest Piety ! thou join. 
Thy key-stone to ensure the shrine ; 
Unless, to guard against surprises. 
On thy broad arch the temple rises. 



DAN AND JANE; 



OR, 



FAITH AND WORKS 
A TALE. 



Good Dan and Jane were man and wife. 
And lived a loving kind of life ; 
One point, however, they disputed. 
And each by turns his mate confuted. 
'Twas faith and works — this knotty question 
They found not easy of digestion. 
While Dan for faith alone contended, 
Jane equally good works defended. 
" They are not Christians, sure, but Turks, 
Who build on faith and scoff at works," 
Quoth Jane ; — while eager Dan replied, 
'^ By none but heathens faith's denied." 
** I'll tell you, wife," at length quoth Dan, 
" A story of a right good man — 
A patriarch sage, of ancient days, 
A man of faith, whom all must praise. 
In his own country he possessed 
Whatever can make a wise man blessed ; 
His was the flock, the field, the spring, 
In short, a little rural king. 
Yet, pleased, he quits his native land, 
By faith in the divine command. 
God bade him go ; and he, content. 
Went forth, not knowing where he went. 
He trusted in the promise made. 
And, undisputing, straight obeyed. 
The heavenly word he did not doubt, 
But proved his faith by going out." 

Jane answered, with some little pride— 
« I've an example on my side; 
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And though iny tale be somewhat longer, 

I trust you'll find it vastly stronger. 

I'll tell you, Daniel, of a man, 

The holiest since the world be^an. 

Who now God's favor is receivmg, 

For prompt obeying , not believing. 

One only son this man possessed^ 

In whom his righteous age was blessed ; 

And more to mark the grace of Heaven, 

This son by miracle was given. 

And firom this child the Word divine 

Had promised an illustrious line. 

When, lo ! at once a voice he hears. 

Which sounds like thunder in his ears. 

God says — * Go sacrifice thy son ! ' 

— * This moment, Lord, it shall be done.' 

He goes, and instantly prepares 

To slay this child of many prayers. 

Now, here you see the grand expedience 

Of works, of actual sound obedience. 

This was not faith, but act and deed : 

The Lord commands — the child shall bleed. 

Thus Abraham acted," Jenny cried ; 

" Thus Abraham trusted/' Dan replied. 

'' Abraham ! " quoth Jane, " why, that's my man ; 

" No, Abraham's him I mean," says Dan. 

** He stands a monument of faith ; " 

" No, 'tis for works, the Scripture saith." 

" 'Tis for his faith that I defend him;" 

'* 'Tis for obedience I commend him." 

Thus he — ^thus she — ^both warmly feel. 
And lose their temper in their zeal ; 
Too quick each other's choice to blame. 
They did not see each meant the same. 
At length, ** Good wife," said honest Dan, 
" We're talking of the self-same man. 
The works you praise, I own, indeed, 
Grow fi-om that faith tat which I plead ; 
And Abraham, wham for faith I quote* 
For works deserves especial note : 
'Tis not enough of faith to talk ; 
A man of God with God must walk : 
Our doctrines are, at last, the same ; 
They only differ in the name. 

y 
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The faith I fight for, is the root ; 
The works you value, are the fruit. 
How shall you know my creed's sincere^ 
Unless in works my faith appeal ? 
How shall I know a tree's alive, 
Unless I see it bear and thrive? 
Your works not growing on my root, 
Would prove they were not genuine firuit 
If faith produce no works, I see. 
That faith is not a living tree. 
Thus faith and works together grow ; 
No separate life they e'er can know : 
They're soul and body, hand and heart : 
What God hath joined, let no man part." 



THE TWO GARDENERS. 






Two gardeners once beneath an oak 
Lay down to rest, when Jack thus spoki 
" You must confess, dear Will, that Nature 
Is but a blundering kind of creature ; 
And I — ^nay, why that look of terror ? 
Could teach her how to mend her error." 
" Your talk," quoth Will, " is bold and odd ; 
What you call Nature, I call God." 
" Well, call him by what name you will," 
Quoth Jack, " he manages but Ul ; 
Nay, from the very tree we're under, 
I'll prove that Providence can blunder." 
duoth Will, " Through thick and thin you dash ; 
I shudder, Jack, at words so rash ; 
I trust to what the Scriptures tell — 
He hath done always all things well." 
Quoth Jack, " I'm lately grown a wit. 
And think all good a lucky hit. 
To prove that Providence can err. 
Not words, but facts, the truth aver. 
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To this vast oak lift up thine eyes. 
Then view that acorn's paltry size ; 
How foolish, on a tree so tall, 
To place that tiny cup and ball I 
Now look again ; yon pompion* see ; 
It weighs two pounds at least, nay three ; 
Yet this large firuit, where is it found ? 
Why, meanly trailing on the ground. 
Had ProTidence asked my advice, 
I would have changed it in a trice ; 
I would have said, at Nature's birth, 
* Let acorns creep upon the earth ; 
But let the pompion, vast and round, 
On the oak's lofty boughs be found.'" 
He said — and as he rashly spoke, 
Lo ! firom the branches of the oak, 
A wind, which suddenly arose. 
Beat showers of acorns on his nose. 

*' O ! O ! " quoth Jack, " I'm wrong, 1 see 
And God is wiser far than me. 
For did a shower of pompions large 
Thus on my naked face dbcharge, 
I had been bruised and blinded quite ; 
What Heaven appoints I find is right ; 
Whene'er I'm tempted to rebel, 
I'll think how light the acorns fell ; 
Whereas on oaks had pompions hung. 
My broken skull had stopped my tongue ' 

* Agoord. 
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THE 

LADY AND THE PIE; 



OR, 



KNOW THYSELF. 



A WORTHY squire, of sober life, 
Had a conceited, boasting wife : 
Of him she daily made complaint ; 
Herself she thought a very saint. 
She loved to load mankind with blame. 
And on their errors build her fame. 
Her favorite subject of dispute 
Was Eve and the forbidden fruit. 
'' Had I been Eve,'' she often cried, 
*' Man had not fallen, nor woman died ; 
I still had kept the orders given, 
Nor for an apple lost my heaven ; 
To gratify my curious mind 
I ne'er had ruined all mankind ; 
Nor, from a vain desire to know, 
Entailed on all my race such wo." 

The squire replied, " I fear 'tis true 
The same ill spirit lives in you ; 
Tempted alike, I dare believe 
You would have disobeyed, like Eve." 
The lady stormed, and still denied 
Sin, curiosity, and pride. 

The squire, some future day at dinner* 
Resolved to try this boastful sinner ; 
He grieved such vanity possessed her. 
And thus in serious terms addressed her :-^ 
" Madam, the usual splended feast. 
With which our wedding-day b graced. 
With you I must not share to day, 
For business sunmions me away. 
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Of all the dainties IVe prepared, 

I beg not any may be spared ; 

Indulge in every costly dish ; 

Enjoy, 'tis what I really wish ; 

Only observe one prohibition, 

Nor think it a severe condition ; 

On one small di^, which covered stands. 

You must not dare to lay your hands ; 

Go— disobey not, on your life. 

Or henceforth you're no more my wife." 

The treat was served, the squire was gone. 
The murmuring lady dined alone : 
She saw whatever could grace a feast. 
Or charm the eye, or please the taste ; 
But while she ranged from this to that, 
From venison haunch to turtle fat. 
On one small dish she chanced to light. 
By a deep cover hid from sight : 
" O ! here it is — yet not for me ! 
I must not taste, nay, dare not see ; 
Why place it there ? or why forbid 
That I so much as lift the lid ? 
Prohibited of this to eat, 
I care not for the sumptuous treat ; 
I wonder if 'tis fowl or fish ; 
To know what's there I merely wish. * 
I'll look — O no ; I lose for ever. 
If I'm betrayed, my husband's favor. 
I own I think it vastly hard. 
Nay, tyranny, to be debarred. 
John, you may go— the wine's decanted ; 
I'll ring or call you when you're wanted." 

Now left alone, she waits no longer; 
Temptation presses more and stronger. 
" I'll peep— the harm can ne'er be much. 
For though I peep, I will not touch ; 
Why I'm forbid to lift this cover. 
One glance will tell, and then 'tis over. 
My husband's absent ; so is John ; 
My peeping never can be known." 
Tremblmg, she yielded to her wish, 
And raised the cover from the dish : 
She starts — for, lo ! an open pie. 
From which six living sparrows fly. 
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She calls, she screams, with wild surprise* 

" Haste, John, and catch these birds!" she cries. 

John hears not ; but to crown her shame, 

In at her call her husband came. 

Sternly he frowned as thus he i^ke : 

" Thus is your vowed allegiance broke! 

Self-ignorance led you to believe 

You did not share the sin of Eve. 

Like hers, how blest was your condition ! 

Like Heaven's, how small my prohibition ! 

Yet you, though fed with every dainty. 

Sat pining in the midst of plenty ; 

This dish, thus singled from the rest. 

Of your obedience was the test ; 

Your mind, unbroke by self^enial, 

Could not sustain this slender trial. 

Humility from this be taught ; 

Learn candor to another's fault 

Go ; know, like Eve, from this sad dinner. 

You're both a vain and curious sinner." 



THE PLUM-CAKES; 

OR, 

THE FARMER AND HIS THREE SONS, 



A FicRMER, who some wealth poBsessed, 
With three fine boys was also blessed ; 
The lads were healthy, stout, and young, 
And neither wanted sense nor tongue. 
Tom, Will, and Jack, like other boys. 
Loved tops and marbles^ sport and toys. 
The father scouted that Mae {^an, 
That money only makes the mui ; 
fiut, to the best of his discerning. 
Was bent on giving them good mmhig : 
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He was a man of observation, 

No scholar, yet had penetration ; 

So, with due care, a school he sought, 

Where his young sons might well be taught. 

Quoth he, " I know not which rehearses 

Most properly his themes or verses ; 

Yet I can do a father's part, 

And school the temper, mind, and heart ; 

The natural bent of each I'll know. 

And trifles best that bent may show." 

'Twas just before the closing year. 
When Christmas holidays were near. 
The farmer called to see his boys. 
And asked how each his time employs. 
Quoth Will, " There's father, boys, without ; 
He's brought us something good, no doubt." 
The father sees their merry faces. 
With joy beholds them, and embraces. 
" Come, boys, of home you'll have your fill." 
" Yes, Christmas now is near," says Will ; 
" 'Tis just twelve days — these notches see — 
My notches with the days agree." 
" Well," said the sire, " again I'll come, 
And gladly fetch my brave boys home. 
You two the dappled mare shall ride, 
Jack mount the pony by my side. 
Meantime, my lads, I've brought you here 
No small provision of good cheer." 
Then from his pocket straight he takes 
A vast profusion of plum-cakes ; 
He counts them out, a plenteous store ; 
No boy shall have or less or more ; 
Twelve cakes he gives to each dear son. 
When each expected only one ; 
And then, with many a kind expression. 
He leaves them to their own discretion ; 
Resolved to mark the use each made 
Of what he to their hands conveyed. 

The twelve days past, he comes once more. 
And brings the horses to the door ; 
The boys with rapture see appear 
The pony and the dappled mare ; 
Each moment now an hour they count. 
And crack their whips and long to mount. 
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As with the boys his ride he takes. 
He asks the history of the cakes. 

Says Will, '' Dear father, life is short ; 
So I resolved to make quick sport ; 
The cakes were all so nice and sweet, 
I thought I'd have one jolly treat ; 
' Why should t balk,' said 1/ my taste? 
I'll make at once a hearty feast' 
So snugly by myself I fed, 
When every boy was gone to bed ; 
I gorged them all, both paste and plum, 
And did not spare a single crumb ; 
Indeed they made me, to my sorrow. 
As sick as death upon the morrow ; 
This made me mourn my rich repast. 
And wish I had not fed so fast." 

Quoth Jack, '* I was not such a dunce. 
To eat my quantuih up at once ; 
And though the boys all longed to clutch 'em, 
I would not let a creature touch 'em ; 
Nor, though the whole were ia my power, 
Would I one single cake devour ; 
Thanks to the use of keys and locks, 
They're all now snug within my box : 
The mischief is, by hoarding long. 
They're grown so mouldy and so strong, 
I find they won't be fit to eat. 
And I have lost my father's treat." 

" Well, Tom," the anxious parent cries, 
** How did you manage ? " Tom replies, 
** I shunned each wide extreme to taJke, 
To glut my maw, or hoard my cake ; 
I thought each day its wants would have. 
And appetite again might crave ; 
Twelve school-days still my notches counted, 
To twelve my father's cakes amounted ,' 
So every day I took out one, 
But never ate my cake alone ; 
With every needy boy I shared, 
And more than half I always spared. 
One every day, 'twixt self and firiend. 
Has brought my dozen to an end : 
My last remaining cake to-day 
I would not touch, but gave away ; 
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A boy was sick, and scarce could eat ; 

To him it proved a welcome treat : 

Jack called Ine spendthrift not to save ; 

Will dubbed me fool because I gave ; 

But when our last day came, I smiled, 

For Will's were gone, and Jack's were spoiled : 

Not hoarding much, nor eating fast, 

I served a needy fi'iend at last." 

These tales the father's thoughts employ ; 
" By these," said he, " I know each boy : 
Yet Jack, who hoarded what he had. 
The world will call a frugal lad ; 
And selfish, gormandizing Will 
Will meet with friends and favorers still ; 
While moderate Tom, so wise and cool, 
The mad and vain will deem a fool ; 
But I his sober plan approve. 
And Tom has gained his father's love. 

APPLICATION. 

So, when our day of life is past. 
And all are fairly judged at last, 
The miser and the sensual find 
How each misused the gifts assigned ; 
While he, who wisely spends and gives 
To the true ends of living lives : 
'Tis self-denying moderation 
Gains the Great Father's approbation. 



TURN THE CARPET: 

OR, 

THE TWO WEAVERS. 

IN A DIALOGUE BETWEEN DICK AND JOHN. 



As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat. 
They touched upon the price of meat. 
So high, a weaver scarce could eat. 

" What with my brats and sickly wife," 
Quoth Dick, "I'm almost tired of life; 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 
'Tis more than mortal man can bear. 

" How glorious is the rich man's state ! 
His house so fine ! his wealth so great I 
Heaven is unjust, you must agree ; 
Why all to him ? why none to me ? 

" In spite of what the Scripture teaches. 
In spite of all the parson preaches. 
This world (indeed I've thought so long) 
Is ruled, methinks, extremely wrong. 

" Where'er I look, howe'er I range, 
'Tis all confused, and hard, and strange ; 
The good are troubled and oppressed, 
And all the wicked are the blessed." 

Quoth John, " Our ignorance is the causa 
Why thus we blame our Maker's laws , 
Parts of his ways alone we know ; 
'Tis all that man can see below. 
VOL. I. 17 
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" Sees! thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun ? 
Behold the wild confusion there I 
So rude the mass it makes one stare ! 

" A stranger, ignorant of the trade, 
Would say, * No meaning's there conveyed ; 
For Where's the middle, where's the border ? 
Thy carpet now is all disorder.* " 

duoth Dick, " My work is yet in bits, 
But still in every part it fits ; 
Besides, you reason like a lout ; 
Why, man, that carpet's inside out." 

Says John, ** Thou sayst the thing I mean. 
And now I hope to cure thy spleen ; 
This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt. 
Is but a carpet inside out. 

" As, when we view these shreds and ends. 
We know not what the whole intends ; 
So, when on earth things look but odd. 
They're working still some scheme of God. 

" No plan, no pattern, can we trace ; 
All wants proportion, truth, and grace ; 
The motley mixture we deride, 
Nor see the beauteous upper side. 

" But when we reach that world of light. 
And view those works of God aright, 
Then shall we see the whole design, 
And own the Workman is divine. 

'< What now seem random strokes, will there 
All order and design appear ; 
Then shall we praise what here we spurned. 
For then the carpet shall be turned." 

" Thou'rt right," quoth Dick ; " no more I'll grumble 
That this sad world's so strange a jumble ; 
My impious doubts are put to flight. 
For my own carpet sets me right." 



■« 



THE 



FOOLISH TRAVELLER; 



OR, 



A GOOD INN IS A BAD HOME. 



There was a prince of high degree, 
As great and good as prince could be ; 
Much power and wealth were in his hand, 
With lands and lordships at conunand. 

One son, a favorite son, he had, 
An idle, thoughtless kind of lad ; 
Whom, spite of all his follies passed, 
He meant to make his heir at last. 

The son escaped to foreign lands, 
And broke his gracious sire's commands ; 
Far, as he fancied, from his sight. 
In each low joy he took delight. 

The youth, detesting peace and quiet. 
Indulged in vice, expense, and riot ; 
Of each wild pleasure rashly tasted, 
Till health declined and substance wasted. 

The tender sire, to pity prone. 
Promised to pardon what was done ; 
And, would he certain terms fulfil. 
He should receive a kingdom still. 

The youth the pardon little minded. 
So much his sottish soul was blinded ; 
But though he mourned no past transgression, 
He liked the future rich possession. 

\ 
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He liked the kingdom when obtained, 
But not the terms on which 'twas gained ; 
He hated pain and self-denial, 
Chose the reward, but ihunned the trial. 

He knew his father's power, how great ; 
How glorious too the promised state 1 
At length resolves no more to roam, 
But straight to seek his father's home. 

His sire had sent a friend to saj, 
He must be cautious on his way ; 
Told him what road he must pursue. 
And always keep his home in view. 

The thoughtless youth set out indeed, 
But soon he slackened in his speed ; 
For every trifle by the way 
Seduced his idle heart astray. 

By every casual impulse swayed. 
On every slight pretence he staid ; 
To each, to all, his passions bend ; 
He quite forgets his journey's end. 

For every sport, for every song, 
He halted as he passed along ; 
Caught by each idle sight he saw. 
He'd loiter e'en to pick a straw. 

Whate'er was present seized his soul, 
A feast, a show, a brimming bowl ; 
Contented with this vulgar lot. 
His father's house he quite forgot 

Those slight refreshments by the way. 
Which were but meant his strength to stay, 
So sunk his soul in sloth and sin. 
He looked no farther than his inn. 

His father's friend would ofl a^^ar. 
And sound the promise in his ear ; 
Ofl would he rouse him — ** Sluggard, come ! 
This is thy inn, and not thy home." 
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Displeased, he answers, " Come what will, 
Of present bliss I'll take my fill ; 
In vain you plead, in rain I hear ; 
Those joys are distant, these are near." 

Thus perished, lost to worth and truth. 
In sight of home, this hapless youth ; 
WhUe beggars, foreigners, and poor. 
Enjoyed the Other's boundlesa store. 

APPLICATION. 

My fable, reader, speaks to thee : — 
In God this bounteous father see ; 
And in his thoughtless offspring trace 
The sinful, wayward human race. 

The friend the generous father sent. 
To rouse, and to reclaim him, meant, 
The faithful minister you'll find, 
Who calls the wandenng, warns the blind. 

Reader, awake : this youth you blame : 
Are not ifou doing just the same ? 
Mindless your comforts are but given 
To help you on your way to heaven. 

The pleasures which beguile the road, 
The flowers with which your path is strewed ; 
To these your whole desires you bend, 
And quite forget your journey's end. 

The meanest toys your soul entice, 
A feast, a song, a game at dice ; 
Charmed with your present paltry lot, 
Eternity is quite forgot. 

Then listen to a warning friend. 
Who bids you mind your journey's end ; 
A wandering pilgrim here you r^^m ; 
This world's your Inn, the next your Home. 

33* 
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THE 

IMPOSSIBILITY CONQUERED ; 



OR. 



LOVE YOUR NEIGHBOR AS YOURSELF 



19 THE HANKER OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 



THE OBJECTOR. 



1. Each man who lives, the Scriptures prove, 
Must as himself his neighbor love ; 

But though the precept's full of beauty, 

'Tis an impracticable duty : 

I'll prove how hard it is to find 
A lover of this wondrous kind. 

2. Who loves himself to great excess, 
You'll grant, must love his neighbor less ; 
When self engrosses all the heart, 

How can another have a part ? 

Then, if self-love most men inthrall, 
A neighbor's share is none at all. 

3. Say, can the man who hoards up pelf 
E'er love his neighbor as himself? 
For if he did, would he not labor 

To hoard a little for his neighbor ? 

Then tell me, friend, can hoarding elves 
E'er love their neighbor as themselves ? 

4. The man whose heart is bent on pleasure 
Small love will to his neighbor measure ; 
Who solely studies his own good, 

Can't love another if he would, 

Then how can pleasure-hunting elves 
E'er love their neighbor as themselves ? 

5. Can he whom sloth and loitering please 
E'er love his neighbor like his ease 1 
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Or he who feeds ambition's flame, 

Loves he his neighbor like his fame ? 
Such lazy or such soaring elves 
Can't love their neighbor as themselves. 

6. He whose gross appetites enslave him, 

Who spends or feasts the wealth God irave him. 
Full. pWred. gorged at erery mealf 
He cannot for the empty feel. 

How can such gormandizing elves 
E'er love their neighbor as themselves ? 

7i Then, since the man who lusts for gold. 

Since he who is to pleasure sold ; 

Who soars in pride, or sinks in ease. 

His neighbor will not serve or please ; 
Where shall we hope the man to find 
To fill this great command inclined ? 

8. I dare not blame God's holy word, 
Nor censure Scripture as absurd ; 
But sure the rule's of no avail 
If placed so high that all must fail ; 

And 'tis impossible to prove 

That any can his neighbor love. 



THE ANSWER. 

9. Yes, such there are, of heavenly mould, 
Unwarped by pleasure, ease, or gold ; 
He who fulfils the nobler part, 
By loving God with all his heart ; 

He, only he, the Scriptures prove. 
Can as himself his neighbor love. 

10. Then join, to make a perfect plan. 
The love of Grod to love of man ; 
Your heart in union both must bring ; 
This is the stream, and that the spring ; 

This done, no more in vain you'll labor ; 
A Christian can't but love his neighbor. 

11. If then the rule's too hard to please ye. 
Turn Christian, and you'll find it easy. 
" Still 'tis impossible," you cry ; 

" In vain shall feeble nature try." 

'Tis true ; but know a Christian is a creature 
Who does things quite impossible to nature. 



THE BAD BARGAIN ; 

THE WORLD SET UP TO SALE 



The devil, as the Scriptures show, 
Tempts sinful mortals, high and low ; 
And, acting well his various part, 
Suits every bribe to every heart 
See there the prince of darkness stands. 
With baits for souls in both his hands. 

To one he offers empires whole. 
And gives a sceptre for a soul ; 
To one he freely gives in barter 
A peerage, or a star and garter ; 
To one he pays polite attention, 
And begs him just to take a pension. 

Some are so fired with love of fame. 

He bribes them by an empty name ; 

For fame they toil, they preach, they write. 

Give alms, build hospitals, or fight ; 

For human praise renounce salvation, 

And sell their souls for reputation. 

But the great gifl, the mighty bribe, 
Which Satan pours amid the tribe, 
Which millions seize with eager haste, 
And all desire at least to taste. 
Is — ^plodding reader I — what, d'ye think *? 
Alas ! — 'tis money — ^money — chink ! 

Round the wide world the tempter flies, 
Presents to view the glittering prize ; 
See how he hastes from shcure to shore. 
And how the nations all adore ; 
Souls flock by thousands to be sold, 
Smit with the fond desire of gold. 
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See, at yon needy tradesman's shop, 

The universal tempter stop ; 

" Wouldst thou/' he cries, ** increase thy treasures, 

Use lighter weights and scantier measures ; 

Thus thou shalt thrive ; '* the trader's willing. 

And sells his soul to get a shilling. 

Next Satan to a farmer hies. 
'' I scorn to cheat," the farmer cries : 
Yet still his heart on wealth is bent. 
And so the devil is content ; 
Now markets rise, and riches roll. 
And Satan quite secures his soul. 

Mark next yon cheerful youth so jolly. 
So fond of laughter and of folly ; 
He hates a stingy, griping fellow. 
But gets each day a little mellow : 
To Satan too he sells his soul 
In barter for a flowing bowl. 

But mark again yon lass a spinning ; 
See how the tempter b beginning ; 
Some beau presents a top-knot nice ; 
She grants her virtue as the price : 
A slave to vanity's control. 
She for a riband sells her soul ! 

Thus Satan tries each different state : 
With mighty bribes he tempts the great ; 
The poor with equal force he plies. 
But wins them with an humbler prize ; 
Has gentler arts for young beginners. 
And fouler sins for older sinners. 

Oil, too, he cheats our mortal eyes. 
For Satan father is of lies ; 
A thousand swindling tricks he plays us. 
And promises, but never pays us : 
Thus we poor fools are strangely caught, 
And find we've sold our souls for nought. 

Nay, oft, with quite a juggler's art, 
He bids the proffered gift depart ; 
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Sets some gaj joy before our face. 
Then claps a trouble in its place ; 
Turns up some loss for promised gain. 
And conjures pleasure into pain. 

Be wise then, O ye worldly tribe, 
Nor sell your conscience for a bribe ; 
When Satan tempts you to begin, 
Resist him, and refuse to sin : 
Bad is the bargain on the whole, 
To gain the world and lose the soul 1 



HERE AND THERE; 

OR, 

THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT 

BEING SUITABLE THOUGHTS FOR A NEW TEAR. 



Here bliss is short, imperfect, insincere. 

But total, absolute, and perfect there. 

Here time's a moment, short our happiest state ; 

There infinite duration is our date. 

Here Satan tempts, and troubles e'en the best ; 

There Satan's power extends not to the blest. 

In a weak, sinRil body here I dwell ; 

But there I drop this frail and sickly shell. 

Here my best thoughts are stained with guilt and fear. 

But love and pardon shall be perfect there. 

Here my best duties are defiled with sin ; 

There all is ease without, and peace within. 

Here feeble faith supplies my only light. 

There faith and hope are swallowed up in sight. 

Here love of self my fairest works destroys, 

There love of God shall perfect all my joys. 

Here things, as in a glass, are darkly shown ; 

There I shall know as clearly as I'm known. 
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Frail are the feirest flowers which bloom beloWi 

There freshest palms on roots immortal grow. 

Here wants or cares perplex my anxious mind, 

But spirits there a calm fruition find. 

Here disappointments my best schemes destroy, 

There those that sowed in tears shall reap in joy. 

Here vanity is stamped on all below, 

Perfection there on every good shall grow. 

Here mv fond heart is fastened on some friend, 

Whose kindness may, whose life must, have an end ; 

But there no failure can I ever prove ; 

God cannot disappoint, for God is love. 

Here Christ for sinners suffered, groaned, and bled ; 

But tJiere he reigns the great triumphant head : 

Here, mocked and scourged, he wore a crown of thorns; 

A crown of glory there his brow adorns. 

Here error clouds the will, and dims the sight ; 

Jlure all is knowledge, purity and light 

Here, so imperfect is this mortal state. 

If blest myself, I mourn some other's fate. 

At every human wo I here repine ; 

The joy of every saint shall there be mine. 

Here, if I lean, the world shaU pierce my heart, 

But there that broken reed and I^shall part 

Here on no promised good can I depend. 

But there the Rock of ages is my friend. 

Here, if some sudden joy delight inspire. 

The dread to lose it damps the rising fire ; 

But there, whatever good the soul employ, 

The thought that 'tis eternal, crowns the joy. 



THE 

HONEST MILLER OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A TRUE BALLAD. 



Of aU the callings and the trades 

Which in our land aboand. 
The miller's b as usefbl, sure, 

As can on earth be found. 

The lord or squire of high degree 

Is needful to the state, 
Because he lets the land he owns 

In farms both small and great. 

The farmer, he manures the land, 
Or else what com could grow ? 

The ploughman cuts the furrow deep 
Ere he begins to sow. 

And though no wealth he has, except 

The labor of his hands, 
Yet honest industry's as good 

As houses or as lands. 

The thresher, he is useful too 

To all who like to eat ; 
Unless he winnowed well the corn. 

The chaff would spoil the wheat. 

But vain the squire's and farmer's care, 

And vain the thresher's toil ; 
And vain would be the ploughman's pains. 

Who harrows up the soil; 

And vain, without the miller's aid, 
The sowing and the dressing : 

Then sure an honest miller, he 
Must be a public blessing. 
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And Bach a miller now I make 

The sabject of my song. 
Which, though it shall be Tery troe. 

Shall not be very long. 

This mill^ lives in Glo'slerahire : 

I shall not tell his name ; 
For those who seek the praise of God, 

Desire no other fame. 

In last hard winter — ^who Ibrgets 

The fix»st of ninety-five ? — 
Then was all dismal, scarce, and dear. 

And no pow man coold thrive. 

Then husbandry long time stood still, 

And work was at a stand ; 
To make the matter wotae, the mills 

Were fi^ze throoghont the land. 

Our miller dwelt beside a stream. 

All underneath the hill ; 
Which flowed amain when others firoze. 

Nor ever stopped the mill. 

The clam'rons peq;>le came from far 

This favored mill to find ; 
Both rich and poor our miller sought. 

For none but he could grind. 

His neighbors cried, " Now, miller, seize 

The time to heap up store. 
Since thou of young and helpless babes 

Hast got fiill half a sc<»e." 

For folks, when tempted to grow rich. 

By means not over nice. 
Oft make their numerous babes a plea 

To sanctify the vice. 

Our miller scorned such counsel base ; 

And when he ground the grain. 
With steadfast hand refiised to touch 

Beyond his lawfiil gain. 
VOL. I. 34 
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« When God afflicts the land/' said he) 

<< Shall I afflict it more? 
And watch for times of public wo, 

To wrong both rich and poor ? 

" Thankful to that Almighty Power 
Who makes my river now, 

I'll use the means he gives to soothe 
A hungry neighbor's wo. 

" My river flows when others freeze, 

But 'tis at his command ; 
For rich and poor I'll grind alike ; 

No bribe shall stain my hand ! " 

So all the country who had corn 
Here found their wants redressed ; 

May every village in the land 
Be with such millers blessed ! 



KING DIONYSIUS 

AND 

SQUIRE DAMOCLES. 

A NEW SONO TO AN OLD STORT. 
PROPER TO BX SUHO AT ALL FEASTS AHD MERRT KXXTlirGS 



There was a heathen man, sir. 

Belonging to a king ; 
And still it was his plan, sir. 

To covet every thing. 

And if you don't believe me, 
I'll name him, if you please ; 

For let me not deceive ye, 
'Twas one Squire Damocles. 
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He thought that jolly living 

Must every joy afford ; 
His heart knew no misgiving, 

While round the festive board. 

He wanted to be great, sir. 

And feed on fare delicious. 
And have his feasts in state, sir. 

Just like King Dionysius. 

The king, to cure his longing. 

Prepared a feast so fine. 
That all the court were thronging 

To see the courtier dine. 

And there, to tempt his eye, sir. 

Was fish, and flesh, and fowl ; 
And when he was a-dry, sir. 

There stood the brimming bowL 

Nor did the king forbid him 

From drinking all he could ; 
The monarch never chid him. 

But filled him with his food. 

O then to see the pleasure 

Squire Damocles expressed ! 
*Twas joy beyond all measure : 

Was ever man so blessed ? 

With greedy eyes the squire 

Devoured each costly dainty ; 
You'd think he did aspire 

To eat as much as twenty. 

But, just as he prepared, sir. 

Of bliss to take a swing, 
O, how thennan was scared, sir. 

By this so cruel king I 

When he to eat intended, 

Lo ! just above his head. 
He spied a sword suspended 

All by a single thread. 



i 
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How did it change the feasting 
To wormwood and to gaU, 

To think, while he was tasting, 
The pointed sword might fidl ! 

Then in a moment's time, sir, 

He loathed the Inscioos feast ; 
And dreaded as a crime, sir. 
The brimming bowl to taste. 

Now, if you're for appljring 

The story I have told, 
I think there's no denying 

'Tis worth its weight in gold. 

Ye gay, who view this stranger. 

And pity his sad case ; 
And think there was great danger 

In such a fearful place ; 

Come, let this awful truth, sir, 
In all your minds be stored ; 

To each intemperate youth, sir. 
Death is that pointed sword. 

And though you see no reason 
To check your mirth at all, 

In some licentious season 
The sword on you may fall. 

So leain, while, at your ease, sir. 
You drink down draughts delicious^ 

To think of Damocles, sir. 
And old King Dicmysius. 



THE 

HACKNEY COACHMAN; 



OR, 



THE WAY TO GET A GOOD FARE 



TO THS TUNE Or— " I WISH I WAS A nSHBKMAV." 



I AM a bold coachman, and drive a good hack, 
With a coat of five capes that qoite covers my back ; 
And my wife keeps a sausage-shop, not many miles 
From the narrowest alley in all broad St. Giles. 

Though poor, we are honest and very content ; 
We pay, as we go, for meat, drink, and for rent ; 
To work all the week I am able and willing ; 
I never get drunk, and I waste not a shilling. 

And while at a tavern my gentleman tarries. 
The coachman grows richer than he whom he carries ; 
'* And I'd rather," said I, *' since it saves me firom sin. 
Be the driver without, than the toper within." 

Yet tho' dram-shops I hate, and the dram-drinking friend, 
I^m not quite so good, but I wish I may mend ; 
I repent of my sins, since we all are depraved. 
For a coachman, I hold, has a soul to be saved. 

When a riotous multitude fills up a street. 

And the greater part know not, boys, wherefore they meet^ 

If I see there is mischief, I never go there ; 

Let others get tipsy, so I get my fare. 

Now to church if I take some good lady to pray, 
It grieves me full sore to be kept quite away ; 
So I step within side, though the sermon's begun, . 
For a slice of the service is better than none. 
. 34* 
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ROBERT AND RICHARD; 



OR, 



THE GHOSX OF POOR MOLLY, 



WHO WAS DROWNED IN RICHA&d's MILL-POND. 



TUNE—* ^' COLLINSES MULBERRT-TREE/ 



Quoth Richard to Bob, " Let things go as they will. 
Of pleasure and fun I will still have my fill ; 
In frolic and mirth I see nothing amiss, 
And, though I get tipsy, what harm is in this ? 

" For e'en Solomon says, — and I vow he says truth, — 
* Rejoice, O young man, in the days of thy youth.' " 
" I'm glad," answered Bob, ** you're of Solomon's creed ; 
But I beg, if you quote him, you'll please to proceed ; 

« For ' God (as the wise man continues to sing) 
Thy soul into judgment for all this will bring.' 
Thus a man may get plunged in a woful abyss. 
By choosing to say, Pray, what harm is in this ? " 

" Come, come," says gay Richard, "don't grudge me a cup ; 
I'm resolved, while I'm able, I'll still keep it up ; 
Let old graybeards deny that in frolic there's bliss, 
I'll game, love, and drink — and what harm is in this ? " 

Says Robert, " I grant, if you live for to-day, 
You may game, love, and drink, and may frolic away ; 
But then, my dear Dick, I again must contend. 
That the wise man has bid us — remember the end ! " 

Says Richard, " When sickness or peevish old age 
Shall advance, to dismiss me from life's merry stage, 
Repentance just then, boy, may not be amiss, 
But while young I'll be jolly — what harm is in this ? " 
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They parted ; and Richard his pastimes begun — 
'Twas Richard the jovial, the soul of all fun ; 
Each dancing-bout, drinking-bout, Dick would attend. 
And he sung and he swore, nor once tkaught of the end. 

Young Molly he courted, the pride of the plain ; 
He promised her marriage, but promised in vain ; 
She trusted his vows, but she soon was undone. 
And when she lamented, he thought it good fun. 

Thus scorned by her Richard, sad Molly ran wild. 
And roamed through the woods with her destitute child ; 
Till Molly and Molly's poor baby were found. 
One evening, in Richard's own mill-pond both drowned. 

Then his conscience grew troubled by night and by day. 
But its clamor he drowned in more drink and more play ; 
Still Robert exhorted, and, like a true friend. 
He warned him, and prayed him to think on the end ! 

Now disturbed in his dreams, poor Molly, each night, 
With her babe stood before him — how sad was the sight! 
O how ghastly she looked as she bade him attend, 
And so awfully told him, " Remember the end r 

She talked of the woes and unquenchable fire 
Which await the licentious, the drunkard, and liar : 
How he ruined more maidens, she bade him beware ; 
Then she wept, and she groaned, and she vanished in air. 

Now beggared by gaming, distempered by drink, 
Death stared in his face, yet he dared not to think ; 
Despairing of mercy, despising all truth. 
He died of old age in the prime of his youth. 

On his tomb-stone good Robert these verses engraved. 
Which he hoped some gay fellow might read and be saved :— 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here lies a poor youth, who called drinking his bliss, 
And was ruined by saying. What harm is in this ? 
Let each passer-by to his error attend, 
And learn of poor Dick to remember the end ! 



THE CARPENTER; 



OR, 



THE DANGER OF EVIL COMPANY 



There was a yoang west country man, 

A carpenter by trade, 
A skilful wheelwright too was he, 

And few such wagons made. 

No man a tighter barn could build. 
Throughout his native town ; 

Through many a village round was he 
The best of workmen known. 

His father left him what he had, — 

In sooth it was enough, — 
His shining pewter, pots of brass. 

And all his household stuff. 

A little cottage too he had. 
For ease and comfort planned ; 

And, that he might not lack for aught, 
An acre of good land. 

A pleasant orchard too there was 

Before his cottage door : 
Of cider and of com likewise 

He had a little store. 

Active and healthy, stout and young, 

No business wanted he : 
Now tell me, reader, if you can, 

What man more blessed could be ? 

To make his comfort quite complete, 

He had a faithful wife ; 
Frugal, and neat, and good was she, 

The blessing of his life. 

Where is the lord, or where the squire, 

Had greater cause to praise 
The goodness of that bounteous hand 

Which blessed his prosperous days? 
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Each nigbt, when he returned from work. 

His wife, ao meek and mild. 
His little rapper gladlj dresed. 

While he careued his child. 

One Uooming babe was all he had. 

His oolj darling dear. 
The object of their equal love. 

The scAaee of their care. 

O what could ruin such a life. 

And spoil so fair a lot i 
O what could change so kind a heart. 

And ererv virtue blot ? 

With grief the cause I must relate. 

The dismal cause reveal ; 
'Twas EVIL coMPANT and drink. 

The source of every ilL 

A cooper came to live hard by. 

Who did his fancy please ; 
An idle, rambling man was he. 

Who ofl had crossed the seas. 

This man could tell a merry tale. 

And sing a merry song ; 
And those who heard him sing or talk. 

Ne'er thought the evening long. 

But vain and vicious was the song, 

And wicked was the tale ; 
And every pause he always filled 

With cider, gin, or ale. 

Our carpenter delighted much 

To hear the cooper talk. 
And with him to the ale-house oft 

Would take his evening walk. 

At first he did not care to drink, 

But only liked the fun ; 
But soon he fi'om the cooper learnt 

The same sad course to run. 

He said the cooper's company 

Was all for which he cared; 
But soon he drank as much as he. 

To swear like him soon dared. 
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His hammer now neglected lay ; 

For work he little cared ; 
Half-finished wheels and broken tools 

Were strewed about the yard. 

To get him to attend his work, 

No prayers could now prevail ; 
His hatchet and his plane forgot, 

He never drove a nail. 

His cheerful evenings now no more 

With peace and plenty smiled ; 
No more he sought his pleasing wife, 

Nor hugged his smiling child. 

For not his drunken nights alone ' 

Were with the cooper passed ; 
His days were at the Angel spent. 

And still he staid the last. 

No handsome Sunday suit was left, 

Nor decent holland shirt ; 
No nosegay marked the Sabbath morn. 

But all was rags and dirt. 

No more his church he did firequent, 

A symptom ever sad ; 
Where once the Sunday is misspent, 

The week-days must be bad. 

The cottage mortgaged for its worth, 

The favorite orchard sold, 
He soon began to feel th* effects 

Of hunger and of cold. 

The pewter dishes one by one 

Were pawned, till none were left ; 
And wife and babe at home remained, 

Of every help bereft. 

By chance he called at home one night. 

And in a surly mood 
He bade his weeping wife go get 

Immediately some food. 

His empty cupboard well he knew 

Must needs be bare of bread ; 
No rasher on the rack he saw ; 

Whence could he then be fed ? 
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Hii wife* a pitoow sfh did hesve. 

And then befere him laid 
A bsfkct covered with a cloch. 

But not a word fbe sud ; 

Then to her hosband gare a knife. 

With manT a silent tear : 
In haste he tore the corer off. 

And saw his child lie there ! 

" There lies thj habe," the mother said, 
" Oppressed with fiunine sore ! 

O kill us both — 'twere kinder fer — 
We could not suffer more." 

The carpenter, struck to the heart. 
Fell on his knees straightway ; 

He wrung his hands, confessed his sins. 
And did both weep and pray. 

From that same hour the cooper more 

He never would behold ; 
Nor would he to the ale-house go. 

Had it been paved with gc^d. 

His wife forgave him all the past, 
And soothed his sorrowing mind. 

And much he grieved that e'er he wronged 
The worthiest of her kind. 

By laboring hard, and working late, 

By industry and pains, 
His cottage was at length redeemed, 

And saved were all his gains. 

His Sundays now at church were spent, 

His home was his delight ; 
The following verse himself he made, 

And read it every night : — 

The drunkard murders child and wife, 

Nor matters it a pin, 
Whether he stabs them with his knife, 

Or starves them with his gin. 

* See Berquin*s Gardener. 



THE RIOT; 

OR, 

HALF A LOAF IS BETTER THAN NO BREAD. 

V A DIALOGUE BETWEEN JACK ANVIL AND TOM HOD* 



TO THE TUNE OF— ''A COBBLER THERE WAS." 



Written in Ninety-five, a Year of Scarcity and AJarm» 



TOM. 

''Come, neighbors, no longer be patient and quiet, 

Come, let us go kick up a bit of a riot ,' 

I'm hungry, my lads, but Fve little to eat, 

So we'll pull down the mills, and we'll seize all the meat : 

I'll give you good sport, boys, as ever you saw ; 

So a fig for the justice, a fig for the law. 

Derry down." 

Then his pitchfork Tom seized. — " Hold a moment/' says 

Jack, 
** I'll show thee thy blunder, brave boy, in a crack. 
And if I don't prove we had better be still, 
I'll assist thee straightway to pull down every mill ; 
I'll show thee how passion thy reason does cheat, 
Or I'll join thee in plunder for bread and for meat. 

Derry down. 

" What a whimsey to think thus our bellies to fill ! 
For we stop all the grinding by breaking the mill I 
What a whimsey to think we shall get more to eat 
By abusing the butchers who get us the meat ! 
What a whimsey to think we shall mend our spare diet 
By breeding disturbance, by murder and riot I 

Derry down. 

'' Because I am dry, 'twould be foolish, I think, 
To pull out my tap, and to spill all my drink ; 
Because I am hungry and want to be fed, 
That is sure no wise reason for wasting my bread : 
And just such wise reasons for mending their diet 
Are used by those blockheads who rush into riot 

VOL. f. 18 Derry down. 
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<' I would not take comfort from others' distresses. 
But still I would mark how God our land blesses ; 
For thouffh in Old England the times arc but sad. 
Abroad, 1 am told, they are ten times as bad; 
In the land of the pope there is scarce any grain, 
And 'tis worse still, they say, both in Holland and Spam. 

Derry down. 

'* Let us look to the harvest our wants to beguile ; 

See the lands with rich crops how they every where smile f 

Meantime to assist us, by each western breeze. 

Some corn is brought daily across the salt seas. 

Of tea we'll drink little, of gin none at all. 

And we'll patiently wait, and the prices will fall. 

Derry down. 

" But if we're not quiet, then let us not wonder 
If things grow much worse by our riot and plunder ; 
And let us remember, whenever we meet. 
The more ale we drink, boys, the less we shall eat. 
On those days spent in riot, no bread you brought home; 
Had you spent them in labor, you must have had some. 

Derry down. 

" * A dinner of herbs,' says the wise man, * with quiet. 
Is better than beef amid discord and riot.' 
If the thing could be helped, I'm a foe to all strife, 
And I pray for a peace every night of my life ; 
But in matters of state not an inch will I budge, 
Because I conceive I'm no very good judge. 

Derry down. 

" But though poor, I can work, my brave boy, with the best; 
Let the king and the parliament manage the rest ; 
I lament both the war and the taxes together. 
Though I verily think they don't alter the weather. 
The king, as I take it, with very good reason, 
May prevent a bad law, but can't help a bad season. 

Derry down. 

" The parliament men, although great is their power. 
Yet they cannot contrive us a bit of a shower ; 
And I never yet heard, though our rulers are wise. 
That they know very well how to manage the skies ; 
For the best of them all, as they found to their cost, 
Were not able to hinder last winter's hard frost 

Deny dowit 
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* Besides, I must share in the wants of the times, 
Because I have had my full share in its crimes ; 
And I'm apt to believe the distress which is sent, 
Is to punish and cure us of all discontent 
But harvest is coming — ^potatoes are come I 
Our prospect clears up ; ye complainers, be dumb ! 

Derry down. 

*^ And though IVe no money, and though I've no lands, 
I've head on my shoulders, and a pair of good hands ; 
So I'll work the whole day, and on Sundays I'll seek 
At church how to bear all the wants of the week. 
The gentlefolks too will afford us supplies ; 
They'll subscribe — and they'll give up their puddings and 

P^*"- ' Derry down. 

*' Then before I'm induced to take part in a riot, 
I'll ask this short question — * What shall I get by it t * 
So I'll e'en wait a little, till cheaper the bread, 
For a mittimus hangs o'er each rioter's head ; 
And when of two evils I'm asked which is best, 
I'd rather be hungry than hanged, I protest. 

Derry down." 

auoth Tom, "Thou art right; if I rise, I'm a Turk:" 
So he threw down his pitchfork, and went to his work. 



PATIENT JOE; 

OR, 

THE NEWCASTLE COLLIER. 



Have you heard of a collier of honest renown, 
Who dwelt on the borders of Newcastle town ? 
His name it was Joseph — you better may know 
If I tell you he always was called Patient Joe. 

Whatever betided, he thought it was right. 

And Providence still he kept ever in sight ; 

To those who love God, let things turn as they would, 

fie was certain that all worked together for good. 
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He praised his Creator whaterer befe!l : 
How thaDkfbl was Joseph when matter went w«II ! 
How sincere were iiis carok of praise for good health. 
And bow gratefuJ for anr increase in his wealth ! 

In troaUe he bowed him to God's boSx will ; 
How contented was Joseph wben miners went ill ! 
When rich ana when pw>r. be ajike understood. 
That all things together were workmg for good. 

If the land was afflicted with war, he declared, 
'Twas a needfiil correctioo for »ns which he shared : 
And when merciial Heaven bade slaughter to cease. 
How thankful was Joe for the blessing of peace ! 

When taxes ran high, and provisions were dear. 
Still Joseph declared he had nothing to fear ; 
It was but a trial he well understood, 
From Him who made all work together for good. 

Though his wife was but sickly, his gettings but small, 
Yet a mind so submissive prepared him for all ; 
He lived on his gains, were they greater or less. 
And the Giver he ceased not each moment to bless. 

When another child came, he received him with joy. 
And Providence blessed, who had sent him the boy ; 
But when the child died, said poor Joe, " I'm content. 
For God had a right to recall what he lent." 

It was Joseph's ill fortune to work in a pit 
With some who believed that profaneness was wit : 
When disasters befell him, much pleasure they showed, 
And laughed, and said, '^ Joseph, will this work for good I " 

But ever when these would profanely advance. 

That this happened by luck, and that happened by chance. 

Still Joseph insisted no chance could be found; 

Not a sparrow by accident falls to the ground. 

Among his companions who worked in the pit. 
And made him the butt of their profligate wit, 
Was idle Tim Jenkins, who drank and who gamed. 
Who mocked at his Bible, and was not ashamed. 

One day at the pit his old comrades he found, 

And they chatted, preparing to go under ground ; 

Tim Jenkins, as usual, was turning to jest 

Joe's notion — that all things which happened were h^sA* 
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As Joe on the ground had unthinkingly laid 

His provision for dinner, of bacon and bread, 

A dog, on the watch, seized the bread and the meat. 

And off with his prey ran with footsteps so fleet. 

Now to see the delight that Tim Jenkins expressed ! 
" Is the loss of thy dinner too, Joe, for the best l '* 
" No doubt on*t," said Joe ; " but as I must eat^ 
'Tis my duty to try to recover my meat." 

So saying, he followed the dog a long round. 

While Tim, laughing and swearing, went down under 

ground. 
Poor Joe soon returned, though his bacon was lost, 
For the dog a good dinner had made at his cost. 

When Joseph came back, he expected a sneer. 
But the face of each collier spoke horror and fear ; 

What a narrow escape hast thou had! " they all said; 

The pit is fallen in, and Tim Jenkins is dead ! " 

How sincere was the gratitude Joseph expressed ! 
How warm the compassion which glowed in his breast I 
Thus events great and small, if aright understood, 
Will be found to be working together for good. 

" When my meat," Joseph cried, " was just now stolen 

away. 
And I had no prospect of eating to-day. 
How could it appear to a short-sighted sinner. 
That my life would be saved by the loss of my dinner ! " 
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THE GIN-SHOP; 

OR, 

A PEEP INTO A PRISON. 



Look through the land from north to south. 

And look from east to west. 
And see what is to Englishmen 

Of life the deadliest pest 



^ 
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It 18 not want, though that is bad ; 

Nor war, though that is worse ; 
But Britons brave endure, alas ! 

A self-inflicted curse. 

Go where you will, throughout the realm. 
You'll find the reigning sin. 

In cities, villages, and towns, 
— ^The monster's name is Gin. 

The prince of darkness never sent 

To man a deadlier foe ; 
" My name is Legion," it may say. 

The source of many a wo. 

Nor does the fiend alone deprive 

The laborer of his wealth ; 
That is not all ; it murders too 

His honest name and health. 

We say the times are grievous hard, 
And hard they are, 'tis true ; 

But, drunkards, to your wives and baoes 
They're harder made by you. 

The drunkard's tax is self-imposed. 

Like every other sin ; 
The taxes altogether lay 

No weight so great as gin. 

The state compels no man to drink. 

Compels no man to game ; 
'Tis gin and gambling sink him down 

To rags, and want, and shame. 

The kindest husband, changed by gin. 

Is for a tyrant known ; 
The tenderest heart that nature made. 

Becomes a heart of stone. 

In many a house the harmless babes 
Are poorly clothed and fed, 

Because the craving gin-shop takes 
The children's daily bread. 

Come, neighbor, take a walk with me^ 
Through many a London street. 

And see the cause of penurj 
In hundreds we shdl meet. 
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We shall not need to travel far- 
Behold ihki great man's door ; 

He well discerns yon idle crew 
From the deserving poor. 

He will relieve with liberal hand 

The child of honest thrift ; 
But where long scores at gin-shops stand. 

He will withhold his gift. 

Behold that shivering female there. 

Who plies her woful trade ! 
'Tis ten to one you'll find that gin 

That hopeless wretch has made. 

Look down those steps, and view below 

Yon cellar under ground ; 
There every want, and every wo, 

And every sin is found. 

Those little wretches, trembling there 

With hunger and with cold, 
Were, by their parents' love of gin. 

To sin and misery sold. 

Blessed be those friends to human kind 

Who take these wretches up, 
Ere they have drunk the bitter dregs 

Of the'u: sad parents' cup. 

Look through that prison's iron bars, 

Look through that dismal grate, 
And learn what dire misfortune brought 

So terrible a fate. 

The debtor and the felon too, 

Though differing much in sin. 
Too oft you'll find were thither brought 

By all-destroying gin. 

Yet Heaven forbid I should confound 

Calamity with guilt 1 
Or name the debtor's lesser fault 

With blood of brother spilt. 

To prison dire misfortune oft 

The guiltless debtor brings ; 
Yet oftener far it will be found 

From gin the misery springs. 
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See the p%le miizicfactnrer there. 

How lank acci ieao be lies ! 
How ha^z^rd u hu skklj cheek! 

How dun his hoUow eves ! 

He plied the loom whh good sacceai; 

His wajes still were high ; 
Twice what the village laborer gains. 

His master did su|^j. 

No book-debts kept him from his cash. 

All paid as sqod as dae ; 
His wages on the Saturdaj 

To fail he never knew. 

How amply had his gains sufficed. 
On wife and children spent ! 

But all must lor his pleasures go ; 
All to the gin-shop went 

See that apprentice, young in yean. 

But hackneyed long in sin ; 
What made him rob his master's till T 

Alas ! 'twas lore of gin. 

That serving-man — ^I knew him once. 
So jaunty, spruce, and smart ! 

Why did he steal, then pawn the plate t 
'Twas gin ensnared his heart. 

But, hark ! what dismal sound was tfaatt 

'Tis Saint Sepulchre's bell ! 
It tolls, alas, for human guilt, 

Some malefactor's knell. 

O! woful sound! O! what could cause 

Such punishment and sin? 
Hark 1 hear his words ; he owns the 

Bad company and gin. 

And when the future lot is fixed, 
Of darkness, fire, and chains, 

How can the drunkard hope to 'scape 
Those everlasting pains t 

For if the murderer's doomed to W0| 

As holy writ declares, 
The drunkard with self-murderers 

That dreadful portion shares. 
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